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FORWARD 

This volume contains the proceedings of the First Symposium on 
Aviation Psychology conducted by the Aviation Psychology Laboratory of the 
Ohio State University in Columbus Ohio on April 21 and 22, 1981 sponsored 
by the NASA Ames Research Center, The Association of Aviation 
Psychologists, and Battelle, Columbus Laboratories. The Technical Monitor 
waii Dr. John Lauber of the NASA Ames Research Center. It contains complet 
manuscripts of most of the papers presented at the meeting and abstracts of 
the others. It also contains three papers submitted for the proceedings 
♦and not presented at the meeting. The papers were grouped by subject art?as 
closely following their order of presentation in the program'. 

The objective of this symposium was to critically examine the impact 
of high technology on the role, responsibility, authority, and performance 
of human operators in modern aircraft and air traffic control systems. Our 
theme was "Aviat ion Psychology since Paul Fit ts : Is Advancing Technology 
Ignoring Human Performance in Aviation Systems?" Hunan engineering ^ 
principles set forth by Paul Fitts for aviation systems were used as the . 
basis for an examination of ipodern groand and airborne display ana control / 
concepts as they relate to human perceptual, motor, and decisional 
performance, operator selection and training requi rt^men t s , and crew 
coordinat i6t\ . 

The role of the human operator in man-machine systems has been 
changing throughout Che history of automation. Because new systems 
frequently require information processing rates and prediction accuracies 
far exceeding man's capabilities, a tempting alternative is to limit man's 
role to supervisor and to use a servo as the active control element. 
Generally, it is more , d if f icult to' find solutions that enhance man's 
capabi/lit les as the *system controller. Furthermore, because of their lack 
of experience with human information processing systems, engineers are less 
inclined to seek such solutions (Singleton, 1976). Consequently, man is % 
being givbn a supervisory role consisting of planning, teaching, 
monitoring, and intervening (Sheridan, 1976). 

One of the 'best examples of the changing role of the human operator in 
a man-machine system is that of the pilot of a modern airplane. Continuing 
demands for improved safety, efficiency, energy conservation, and noise 
reductions with incJreasing traffic flow have led to increasingly complex 
* systems and control tasks. ^re and more functions are being handled 
automatically by ground-based ^nd a'irborne computing systeqis, and the pilot 
is tawJ-Hg the role of a sysiiem supervisor who exercises "control by 
exception" authority only. Nevertheless, despite this increasing role of * 
automation, the pilot remains a redundant system element responsible ^or ^ 
manual takeover in the '^exceptional** event of partial system failure or 
other unpredictable contingency that requires improvisation. ^ 

In actual practice, the pilot's role as a redundant system element is 
extremely important. The autopilot Is useful during the many *'hours of 
boredom," relieving the pilot of needless attention to aircraft control 
tasks. However, the autopilot has not been very useful during the "moments 
of stark terror**(Kennelly , 1970). At the first indication of unusual 
circumstances (e.g.*, traffic avoidance, frequent flight path changes, 
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partial system failure, turbulence penetration, passenger discomfort, wind 
shear, etc.) the pilot's initial action is lo disengage the autopilot, 
whether or not such action is needed. Thus, the autopilot has prov/ed to be 
most used when the pilot workload levels are low and least used during tnany 
periods of high cockpit workload. 

In a 1951 report for the NRC entitled, "Human Engineering for an 
Effective Air-Navigation and Air Traf f 1 c-ContpoUer System," Paul Fitts set 
forth a number of longstanding principles concerning the effective 
allocation of tasks to men and machines that are studied in human factors 
classrooms to this day. Among the principles established by Fitts and his 
colleagues were the following: 

1. Humafi tasks should provide activity, ^ 

2. Human tasks should be intrinsically motivating. 

3. Machines should monitor humans ', not the conveT se . ^r* " 

Although the tasks of pilots and air traffic controllers at that time were 
largely "manual" in comparison to today, Fitts could foresee the 
possibility of conflicts in man-machine task allocations as automation 
developed . 

In our day, the unquestioned motivation behind virtually every 
technological advancement in the cockpit is "workload reduction". AS a 
result, we have combination control-w^el steering auto-throt tie , and 
autopilot systems that permit the pilot to assume control .of the system at 
any level in the control hierarchy. A pilot can program his flight on the 
runway la Paf is , take off and ^touch only push^-button controls until he 
taxis off the runway in New York. His workload" is "reduced" under normal 
flying conditions to the level of a living room observer of Monday night 
football. . ' , . 

As a result of these "advances", the task assigned to the pilot may be 
inadequate coQsidering the Fitts principles. The pilot's task requires 
almost no physical activity, it fails to be intrinsically motivating, and 
it amounts to a task of monitoring a machine . rather than the converse. 
Thus, the only conditions under which the pilot is overloaded are . those 
cases in which his equipment is degraded. The effect may have been to 
reduce the pilot's task in normal conditions to a level beneath what Fitts 
considered adequate without' helping and perhaps even hurting his manual 
control capabilities during flight ufider degraded conditions. 

In addition to the problems of continuous control- -t^iat are introduced', 
automation tends to change the requirements for complex decision-making 
operat/^r selection and training, and crew coordination. There is a real 
need at this time for a critical examination of the impact on our aviation 
system of "engineering solutions" before they find a "problem" that may not 
exist. The 1981 Symposium on Aviation Psychology initiated this 
examination in a series of paper sessions given by experts in the field. 



Richard S. Jensen 
il ^ , 
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THE ROLE OF COMMUNICATIONS, SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL , AND * 
PERSONALITY FACTORS IN THE MAINTENANCE OF CREW COORDINATION 



H. Clayton Foushee, Ph.D. 
Natioaal Research Council 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
• Ames Research Center 
Moffett Field, California 94035 



There ls increasing evidence that many air transport incidents and 
dJCLdents are the result of the ^^iP^^^^P®^ utilization of the resources 
accessible to flight deck crew members. These raso\irces obviousl/ 
include the hardware and technical information necessary for the s.if'^ 
and efficent conduct of the flight, but they also include the human 
resources which must be coordinated effectively. Today, I want to focus 
on these hum^n resources, and try to describe how communications styles, 
SOCIO- psychological factors, and personality characteristics can affect 
crew coordination. 

A iiiinber of air carriers are LmpleT\entinq re sou roe mana'jement 
traminq programs in an attempt to create Ann awarenesn among pilots that 
nhe proper coordination and ut^xlizat ion^s^f human resources are essential 
to continue(3 safe operations m increpk^i'ingly complex environments, with 
this realization has come a growimj^ sens*? that teclinicril proficiency 
alone is not enough. 

* It IS clear that a consideration of flight crews d:? small groups 
suggests that a number of social and personality factors are relevant to 
crew ^performance. Such factors as leadership, group relations, and 
communications patterns have been consistently linked to performance m 
a variety of small group performance settings. There is no reason to 
believG that the flight deck is immune to the influence of group 
dynamics. 

Often, I am going to refer to the interaction of social and 
personality characteristics so if I may, I would like to describe 
exactly why we feel that this interaction is so important. Personality 
psychology has been criticized because of its inability to demonstrate 
convincingly strong relationships with various types of behavior. 
Social psychology has suffered analogous difficulties in documenting 
consistent relationships between social factors and behavior. When you 
talk to a social or personality psychologist about the dynamics of a 
given relationship, somewhere in the discussion I can almost guarantee 
that he or she is going to say, "Well, it all depends." Part of this 
problem stems from the fact that a personality profile associated with 
good pf^rformance in one situation may be related to marginal performance 
in another. In the same way, certain social factors may affect one 
personality type one way and another entirely differently. Thus, we are 
faced with the necessity of looking at the joint contribution of social 
and personality factors to a certain outcome. 

Anyone vaguely familiar with psychology probably knows the plethora 
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of tendencies cited as relatively stable personality characteristics. 
Many have been explored, however, two dimensions seem particularly 
relevant to the small group situation and have been extensively 
validated in many situatisons by various researchers (e.g. Spence & 
Heimreich, 1978). The first is usually referred to as instrumentality 
or goal orientation. Persons high on this dimension tend to be highly* 
performance oriented, decisive, capable of getting the job done, and so 
forth. The second dimension is often called expressivity or group 
orientation. Highly expressive people tend to be sensitive to the 
feelings of others, warm in interpersonal relationships, and 
communicative with people. Another characteristic of these two 
dimensions is that they are relatively orthogonal — that is, high on one 
does not necessarily imply low on the other ^nd, of course, vice-versa. 

With respect to the flight deck, one would obviously expect a 
strong positive relationship betrween goal orientation and performflr:e, 
while predicting a rather meager or non-existent relationship between 
group orientation and performance. However, it should be apparent that 
those high in group orientation would establish warmer, more pleasant 
working relationships with other flight .leek crew members. 

Several recent accidents suggest that under some circumstances, the 
I'ack of an effective group orientation and inadequate communications, 
coupled with the obvious role structure of the flight deck, are 
contributory factors. Subordinate crew members have often complained to 
me that captains can sometimes be so insensitive and intimidating that 
they are hesitant to speak up even in potentially da..gerous situations. 
Lest anyone have any doubts about the existence of overbearing captains, 
I would like to read the following anonymous report submitted to the* 
NASA/FAA Aviation Safety Reporting System by a first officer who did 
speak up: ^ 

I was the first officer on an airlines flight into Chicago 
^ O'Hare. The captain was flying, we were on approach to 4R 
getting radar vectors and moving along at 250 knots. On our 
approach. Approach Control told us to slow to 180 knots. I 
acknowledged and waited for the captain to slow down. He did 
nothing, so I figured he didn't hear the clearance. So I 
repeated, "Approach" said slow to 180," and his reply was 
something to the effect of, "I'll do what I want." I told him 
at least twice more and received the same kind of answer. 
Approach Control asked us why we had not slowed yet. I told 
them we were doing the best job we could and their reply was, 
"You almost hit another aircraft.*' They then asked us to turn 
east. I told them we would rather not because of the weather 
and we were given present heading and to maintain 3000 ft. 
The captain descended to 3000 ft, and kept going to 2500 ft. 
even though I told him our altitude was 3000 ft. His comment 
was, "You 3ust look out the damn window." 

There is a danger inherent in such situations that first officers 
can become "conditioned" ' into not speaking up after running into a 
nuinber of captains such as the one in the last report'. This can extend 
even to relationships with captains who do encourage open channels of 
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communication, as in the following: 
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I was the copilot on a flight from JFK to BOS. The captain 
was flying. Departure turned us over to center and we were 
given FL210 which 'was our flight plan altitude. I noted that 
we had reached FL210 and were continuing through it, but was 
reluctant to say anything^ As wo climbed through 21,300 ft., 
I mentioned it to the captain, but not forcefully enough, and 
he did not near me. I mentioned it again and poir^ted to the 
altimeter. We were at 21,600 ft. when the climb was stopped, 
and we descended back to 21,000. As we started our descent, 
center called and told us to maintain FL210. The* captafn sai'1 
he had misread his altimetet and thought he was 1000 ft. 
lower than he was» I believe the main factor involved here 
was my leluctance to correct the captain. This captain is 
very* "approachable" and! had no real reason to hold back. It 
IS 3ust d bad habit th^^I think a lot of copilots have of 
double-checking everything* before we say anything to the 
captain. j 



It should come as no great surprise to anyone that this situation 
can produce, and has produced, disastrous consequences. In a 1979 crash 
of a north-easterri commuter carrifer, the first officer failed to take 
over control of the aircraft when the captain apparently became 
incapacitated. The captain was a company vice- president, the first 
officer, a newly hired pilot on probation. The captain, according to 
reports, was a gruff personality and was observed to be visibly upset on 
the day of the accident. Further, this captain apparently had a history 
of not acknowledging callouts. Now I suspect that ^bout the last thing 
that that particular first officer would ha^ve been willing to do with 
that particular captain was take over control of his aircraft. It would 
appear that the first qfficer was intimidated and th t the accident 
might not have occurred giv6n a different orientation by tne captain. 

In another, a twin-^et slid off the end of the runway after 
crossing the outer marker approximately 6-0 knots too fast. Although the 
captain was apparently not aware of the excessive speed, evidence 
indicates that the first officer knew, but could only muster a rather 
sheepish comme»it about the possible presence of a tail-wind. I 
obviously cannot state that the group orientations of these captains 
were causal, but we can reasonably speculate that warmer, more sensitive 
interpersonal styles on the part of captains, in general, may increase 
the probability that subordinate crew members will speak up. 
Apparently, this reluctance to question captains or assume control is 
not 3ust an isolated problem. . In a study conducted by Dr. C. R. Harper 
at United Air Lines, captains feigned subtle incapacitation at a 
predetermined point during final approach in simulator trials. In that 
study, roughly one-third of the aircraft "hit the ground" because for 
some reason, the first officers did not take control. This finding is 
disturbing despite the fact that "simulator complacency" may account for 
some of these occurences. 



These observations also raise questions about within-cockpit 
communications patterns in general. There is a feeling among human 



factors specialists, airline training departments, and so^-ial and 
personality psychologists that communications patterns exert significant 
influences on important performance-related factors. It is also fai^-ly 
-lear that communications styles are rooted in the realm of personality. 
At the veiy lea^, commv^nicaNions patterns are crucial determinants ot 
information transfer, but research has shown thcJt they are disc related- 
to sudh fartors as group cohesion, attitudes ^oward work. ^nd 
complacency. That communications difficulties ari.'^e in the cockpit is 
not surprising in light of the fact that some large carriers employ 
thousands, of pilots, who in many cases have never met prior to a trip. 
Thus, responsibilities that may be implicitly understood in crew3 who 
h4ve flown-'together- frequently, have to be explicitly delineated m 
those that have not. 

I was provided the opportunity for a more systematic look at 
\ cockpit communications patterns by the data acquired in a NASA faU- 
^ mission simulation study conducted by the late Pat Ruffell Smith (1979) 
and NASA researchers. In that study, fully qualified B-747 crews flew a 
simulated, routine line segment from IAD to JFK followed by a segment 
from JFK to LHR in which a mec^inical problem was introduced that 
r.ecessitated an engine shutdown and >liv4rsion from the original flight 
plan^ The simulation included all normal communications, ATC services, 
weather, closed runways at the only favorable diversion- airport, and 
later, an inoperative autopilot which further increased pilot workload. 
The scenarios were constructed in such a way that good crew 
coordination, cockpit communications, decision making, and planning 
skills were required, but they were not complex enough to preclude an 
entirely safe operation given proper performance and coordination. 

This st-udy allowed the examination of flight crew perCormanre in a 
very controlled setting. Errors in performance were carefully monitored 
• and recorded. t^ighteen volunteer line crews flew the scenario and 
marked variations in the behavior of the crews were observed. Frequent 
problems were noted in areas related to communication, decision making, 
crew interaction, and integration. The presence or absence of strong 
leadership seemed to mediate the frequency and severity of the errors 
committed by the flight crews. 

We took the cockpit voice recordings of these simulated flights and 
subjected them to a content-coding technique in which an attempt was 
made to classify each statement or phrase into categories of 
communication. Although the data I am about to present to you are based 
on a relatively small numW of cases, some interesting relationships 
did emerge. Overall, there was a te.ub-ry for crews who did not perform 
as well to communicate less, but the type or quality of communication 
played a more important role. We found a negative correlation (r=. b1) 
between crew member observations about flight status and errors related 
to the operation of aircraft systems. In short, when more information 
was transferred about aspects of flight status, fewer errors- appeared 
which were related to such problems as mishandling of engines, 
hydraulic, and fuel systems, the misreading and missetting of 
instruments, the failure to use ice protection, and so forth. 

In a similar fashion, we found a negative relationship (r=-..61) 
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between aircraft systems errors and acknowledgements to' information 
which bad been prpvided. In crews in which commands, inquiries, and 
observatJLons were frequently acknowledged, these types of errors were 
less apparent. Acknowlegements were also related to fewer errors 
overall (r=-.68). It would appear that acknowledgements serve a very 
important function of validating that a certain piece of information 
has, in fact, ^een transferred. These types of communications also 
serve as important reinforcements to the input of other crew .members- 
If you think about this relationship it appears 'very logical. When you 
make- an attempt to communicate with someone and that person does not say 
anything, are you as likely to initiate further communication with tliat 
person? Aren't you more likely to communicate further if they respoai 
even^in the simplest"^ fashion (e.g. yeah, uh-huh, etc.)? 

Commacids were associated with a lower incidence of flying errors 
(r=-.64): errors related to power ^settings, neglect of speed liirits, 
altitude errors, and the lack of formal transfer of control between 
captain and first officer. Often communications of this type seem to 
assure the proper delegation of cockpit^ duties, but I would also like to 
suggest, that too many com«unications of this type mayViave negative 
consequences. The use of commands provides a very good illustratTon of 
the interpersonal styles that I was referring to earlier. 'An idetitical 
piece of information can be related to other crew me.nbers m one' .of 
several different ways. For instance, a comtnunication such as, ."Check 
the plates for that profile descent procedure," which would constitute a. 
command, could 'also be relayed, "I think we should check the plates for 
that profile descent procedure," an observation; or "Why don't we check 
the plates for that profile descent procedure?" — an inquiry- Amonq 
other things, the overuse of commands is a goot^^vay to become one of 
those overbearing captains that I referred to ear't^?^?^ 

We also found some evidence for higher rates of responso 
uncertainty, frustration or anger, embarrassment, and lower rates of 
agreement in crews who tended to make more errors. However, in these 
cases It IS impossible to tell whether the communications gave rise to 
the errors or the errors gave rise to these types of communications. 

In addition to the importance of communication style, the precision 
of communication plays a pivotal role. unfortunately, there io an 
abundance of stories where each pilot thought he or she knew what the 
other meant or intended to do when in reality they did not. The 
following report to ASRS conveys the potential severity of this state of 
affairs : 

I was monitoring an autopilot single autoland approach on a 
flight to Runway 22L at Newark in visual conditions when a 
GPWS "pullup" warning occurred. .. the entire crew's attention 
was directed toward confirming configuration, position, speed, 
and sink rate, all of which were normal. I commanded, and 
simultaneously with the copilot, selected 50 degree flaps, 
considering that the landing flaps not selected mode was 
possibly the reason for what I considered to be "probably" a 
false warning due to a possible failed flap position switch. 
The FE isaid something which I could not clearly grasp while 



the "pullup" was sounding. 'As the flaps extended to 50 
degrees, the GPWS warning silenced. A normal auto landing 
occurred. Sound^s- simple And somewhat everyday — until during 
taxiing L was informed that the FE had inhibited the GPWS 
without being commanded to... he stated he asked me if I wantod 
it cancelled, but I did not reply so he assumed I did. 

These observations about communications also point to a classic 
demonstration of a perscjn-situation ihteraction. When looking at 
individua l performance situations, we would expect that goal orientation 
IS the important factor and that expressivity is generally irrelevant. 
Obviously, it is a safe bet that most operators prefer to have highly 
goal oriented people flyirf^ in their cockpits— so based on individual 
performance evaluations they select for this type. However, if the 
assumption is correct that a significant number ot accidents are <iue to 
breakdowns in crew coordination and information transfer problem^ 
between crew members, we might wish to focus on a slightly different 
profile. The' philosophy of redumiancy built into the crew concept 
shoulid he a -testament to the need to look at the entire crew's 
performance*. Thu?, I would predict that ^ the best crew performance would 
be associated with a situation where the captain, in particular, is hiqh 
on both ^oal and group orientation. Theoretically, these individuals 
are more likely to be competent in both the problem .solving, achievement 
aspect. of performance and -in the management of the human resources in 
the system. Traditionally, the group orientation dimension has been 
largely ignored. ' * 

It is an interesting fact that we occasionally hear complaints from 
industry. sources about problems with "macho" pilots. It is probably not 
necessary for me to go into a detailed explanation of what I mean by 
that-- I think most everyone is famUiar with the "scarf and goggles" 
type, and if not I will refer you to Tom Wolfe and The Hight Stuff for a 
far mote elegant explanation of the concept than I could ever hope to 
give. Research has unequivocably documented that the highly ma'sculine 
individnal, "macho" if you will, is very likely to be high in goal 
orientation and low in group orientation. Again, it would appear from a 
resource management, communications,^ and crew coordination standpoint, 
that this is not the best profile. Such a pattern may be very 
functional for astronauts and fighter pilots, but not so functional in 
today's air carrier operational environment^. I have seen evidence of 
the "right stuff" mentality on several occasions while riding in cockpit 
:jumpseats. On one such occasion, the first officer was flying a very 
complicated approach, and the situation was being compounded by other 
factors — controller-initiated, rapid descent, moderate chop, a last 
minute change in the active runway? and during all this time he was 
trying to keep track of two other aircraft in front of him on short 
finals while the captain was laughing hysterically at his plight (and 
doing little else). When the first officer made some comment about not 
being very fond of his present circumstance, the captain simply informed 
him that the, reason he did rh»t like it was because he had been flying 
with too many "damned conservatives." I will submit to you that you 
might be 3ust a little hesitant to point out to an indivdual such as 
that captain that ha^'s "low and fast" at the outer marker. 



Another area of concern* these days is the socio-pscyhological 
impact of increasing automation and the more wide-spread use of direct 
air traffic control m increasingly dense traffic situations. There is 
a distinct danger that taking more and more functions out of the pilot's 
control, while decreasing workload, may create a psychological sense of 
loss, or diffusion, of responsibility' (e.g. Darley & Latane, 1968)'. A 
number of investigations have documents : that in such situations, humans 
are not as quick to take action in emergencies or they simply redefine 
P9<r^ntially dangerous situations as non- threatening. The most widely 
citAd example is the murdeN of Kitty Genovese, who was stabbed 
repeabetily m front of 38 witnesses, none of whom called the police. 
Now these witnesses were not terrible people. Their statements revealed 
that most thought that someone else would call or already had called for 
help. As automation / takes over more of the actual flying 
responsibility, pilots rruay fijid themselves in similar states of mind. 
They may become hesitand to question an automated system — "this can't be 
wrong, Xhe computer is^lying this thing," — and thus, not as likely to 
take action or label s/tuation's as potentially threatening. We may also 
see reduced vigilance on the part of crews even though they are 
consciously aware of their responsibility for the aircraft. As the role 
of the pilot evolves more into one of "systems monitor," aviation 
psychologists and training specialists must seek ways of dealinc^ with 
this potential problem. 

A related problem may be developing with respect to the air traffic 
control system. A NASA study using the data base from ASRS seemed to 
indicate that there, was a greater risk of collision, as measure^? by 
incident reports, when aircraft were under direct control. There are 
several possible interpretations of these data, among them that aircraft 
are more likely to be unvier direct control in dense traffic situatu^ns 
and thus more susceptible to collision; but one possibility is suggested 
by the same line of socio-psychulogical research that T alluded to 
earlier — diffusion of responsibility. Again, we have a situation where 
everyone assumes that someone else is minding the store, and as a 
result, people tend to be less vigilant. One of my favorite quotes 
comes from a very senior captain who apparently feels that automation 
and direct radar control are already causing problems^ He said, "We are 
the best trained instrument pilots in the world, but we are not trained 
to look out the window anymore. It's easy to go cross-country on radar, 
and have somebody else do everything for you. Sometimes we say to each 
other up there that the janitor could fly the plane as well as we do." 

Another interesting issue is the socio-psychological dynamics of 
flight crew interaction in emergency situations. In the Ruffell Smith 
study, which I talked about earlier, it was found that the overload of a 
particular crew member was often associa*- .d with the commission of 
serious errors. It was also noted on several occasions that the captain 
tend^ to take over flying responsibility in the emergency situation. 
In onp respect, this seems the proper approach and completely normal 
given the role structure in the cockpit, what captains are often told in 
training, and the fact that the captain is the one ultimately 
responsible for the aircraft and^ its passengers. However, from a 
psychological standpoint, this may not be the best strategy. It is 
probably true that the decision maker is the least appropriate person to 
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be overburdened in such situations. In stressful circumstances, humans 
tend to exhibit a narrowing of perceptual attention such that it is 
perhaps not optimal to have the captain involved in flying the aircraft, 
coordinating the activities of the flight and cabin crew, and making the 
ultimate decisions regarding actions to be taken. One of most important 
jobs of the captain^'or any other manager is the effective dele.jatioa of 
responsibility. In the RuffeU Smith study, immediate benefits were 
derived by captains who elected to hand over flying ofj the aircraft to 
the first officer while making decisions about how to handle problems. 
In addition to allowing the captain more time to serve as an effective 
decisi9n- maker, such a strategy allows other crew members i greater 
sense ^)f responsibility. 

This greater sense ot responsibility among subordinate crew me/ibers 
IS obviously important becaase of the strong probability of reduced 
vigilance on the part of other crew members if the captain apparenLly 
has "everything under control." This effect could easily be magnified 
if, for instance, the captain has relieved the first officer of flying 
responsibility after the onset of an abnormal situation. On the other 
hand, the captain must be careful to delegate responsibility 
effectively. We also saw situations m the Ruffell Smith study ^here 
captains over-delegated res£X)nsibilities to the point ot causing 
overloads on tiie other crew members. In one instance, the flight 
engineer was interrupted so many times while trying to calculate how 
mu-h fuel to dump that 77,000 lbs. too little was dumped, and tlie 
dircidCt landed at a gross weight lu excess of that ceciuired f<jn: the 
dvailabltj stopping distance. 

Coupled witfi all the other factors that can contribute to the lack 
of effective crew coordination in emergency situations is the fact that 
jroup members generally do tend to be more dependent on leaders under 
stressful c ircutnstancei; . As a result, the captain i^ likely to bear 
even more responsibility for monitoring and orchestrating the actions of 
the crew. The type, and ramifications, of thp leadership style exercis'^d 
by the captain represents an excellent example of the person-situation 
mtt^raction that I have been talking about today. For example, the 
authoritarian type of individual may be generally disliked as a captain 
in normal line operations. Mowever , in emergency situations, such an 
individual would probably have no difficulty taking charge very 
effectively and may be well-suited to dealing witli the added burden of 
leadership. On the negative side, this person may contribute to the 
sense of loss of responsibility among subordinate crew members. The 
democratic, socially concerned captain would most likely be extremely 
effective, or at least very well liked, in routine operations, but find 
it difficult to assume strong leadership when the circumstances call for 
it. Several airlines are developing resource management training 
programs recognizing that such factors are important to the safe and 
efficient operation of aircraft. Among other things, these programs are 
to provide feedback to pilots on certain personality dimensions and 
their role in crew coordination. These programs obviously do not seek 
to change personalities, but assume that an increased awareness of group 
dynamics will cause many to think before reacting in ways that are 
detrimental to group cohesion and performance. 
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There is yet another issue which we will be hearing more and more 
about and one which is bound to affect crew coordination in some way. 
That concerns the integration of female crew members into the previously 
all-male domain. Let me first say that; all the evidence indicates that 
women pilots, in terms of individual jperf ormance, can be equal in every 
way 'to male pilots, despite the various remarks you hear out'on the line 
about, "women falling apajrt under pressure or not being big and strong 
enough to kick the rudder when you really need to.*' These excuses are 
no more true than they are for some men. The real problem, however, is 
the fact that these attitudes persist. At present, we really do not seo 
any serious dm f loulties in routine operations, but in work overload or 
emergency situations, especially where male crew members have 
reservations about the competence of female crew members, crew 
coordinati^ could disentegrate. The reaommendationB and actions of 
female creWmembers may be questioned more often or . not accepted. Male 
crew^ members may be more likely to take over some the female's 
responsibilities causing furtl\er w6rk overloads. I would like to stress 
again that the biggest problem will probaUly be in overcoming some male 
pilots' attitudes about the competency of women on the flight deck. I 
had an interview with a female first officer who felt that her sex had 
already influenced the captain's reactions in a dangerous situation.^ She 
was flying a leg where they received an engine fire alarm shortly after 
rotation* She reported that she scanned the gauges and found the^nc/ine 
still developing full power— maKing a conscious decision to let it x^o 
for a brief period of time until she could make sure the aircraft w^s 
stabilized in a positive rate pf climb. However, the captain, without 
any warning, reached over and* pulled the engine fire extinguisher 
bottle, killing the engine. As she said, "I almost lost the airplane." 
He then took over. 

Now we really do not know enough about the situation to debate 
whether this captain made a right or wrong decision in that split 
second, and of course, he was the captain and it was his decision to 
make. Nevertheless, at that critical point, transferring control could 
have been disastrous—she was making the takeoff, she already had the 
feel of the aircraft. in her consultations with the 'chief pilot of her 
company, he tended to confirm her belief that the captain should have 
let her stay with it at least a while longer, and that there may not 
have been any real reason tp kill the engine" at that critical stage. Of 
course, hindsight is wonderful. It is also impossible to say that the 
same captain would not have done the same thing with 4 male first 
officer, but she very definitely felt because of the way he acted and 
talked later, that the major problem was her sex. 

As women develop more seniority, we will obviously start seeing 
female captains. If these attitudes persist, the junior crew may be 
more likely to usurp or question her responsibilities. The previously 
alluded to "macho" pilot is likely to play a pivotal role in such 
scenarios. 



In closing, I would lake to ask the many aviation psychologists 
here today for assistance in researching the issues that I have tried to 
outline. We are faced with a big challenge in light of the rapid 
evolution of the aircraft ^and its systems and most importantly, the 
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resulting change in the pilot's 30b. We have k safe system, but with 
more knowledge about the coordination of the human element, we can do a 
better 30b. 

— r — 

Invited address delivered to ,frhe Symposium on Aviation Psychology held 
at The Ohio State University, April 21-23, 1981. 
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MONITORS OF HUMAN PERFORMANCE 

John W. Senders 
University of Toronto 



I tried to visit the Aero Med laboratory in order to find out what 
was going on. During that time, in order to get in, one had to apply for 
a position. The inevitable happened, they hired me. I had a degree in 
Psychology from Harvard, they employed me as an engineer to run the 
Apparatus Section of the Psychology Branch. I started as the resident 
engineer of the Branch and in about three weeks, it became clear to me 
that the people doing the research really didn't know what they'were doing 
and I had some better ideas. I decided to start my own research program, 
and very rapidly discovered that psychology was easier than working and 
have continued in that field ever since. 

Aviation Psychology is rather like the Agatha Christie play which has 
been running in London, England since 1955 and is the longest running 
stage play in history. The lines are always the same. Only the actoirs ^ 
change. I look at the topics which are being talked about today and 
tomorrow, I see little difference from what was talked about in 1950, 52, 
54: choose any year, you find the same play, the same topics, the same 
problems, regrettably, often the same approaches. These are modified by 
the advent of new technology. As we moved from ball-disc , integrators that 
Con Kraft mentioned to analog computers to primitive stand alone digital 
systems involving 'vacuum tubes to the early solid state devices and now 
onto the micro processors, we see an application of the new technology to 
the old problem. We don't solve the problem. What we do is merely to 
restructure it. What was once a problem in the display and presentation 
of information has now become, a problem in the "integration of digital 
control systems into the complex multi-dimensional cockpit management 
problem". It's still somebody flying an airplane from A to B on the basis 
of the infoHL^^tion which is presented to him. We modify the information 
with what we liave at hand. I feel that, for the most part, studies 
directed towards a solution of a particular problem have never actually 
solved them* Usually the problems are solved by the intelligence and 
knowledge of the research people who happen to be there at the time. In 
my view this characterizes what has been going on in aviation psychology 
as well. I noted with interest and surprise that Paul Fitts is quoted as 
having suggested in 1951 that the computers or machines should monitor men 
rather than the other way around. I know that I spontaneously arrived at 
that conclusion in 1952, as well. 

I first visited The Ohio State University because Walt Grether didn't 
want to go one time when Paul Fitts had invited him, and he suggested I go 
instead. I asked where the lab was and was told to go to the Natatorium. 
I consented that I had had Utin but wasn't sure whether that was where 
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you got born or went swimming, or put your behind. Walt thought for 
awhile and said, "Well I think it's probably all thrfee as a matter of 
fact." 

In any event, I went to the Natatorium and met Fitts and many of his 
co-workers and students. I never was a, student of Paul's nor for that 
matter a colleague, excppt; that we were both active in the same general 
research area. So both of us, and Paul before me, had suggested that 
mahcines might better watch men. ^ *^ 

If one is to appreciarte the whole notion of man-machine system 
analysis (MMSA), it is necessary that one get into the proper frame of 
mind. Figure 1 shows a system of a human operator (HO) and a Hapk*t(g^ place 
(the plant). There must be assumed a task to be done. If the^€ i/none, 
then there is no system. Since the system will not be doing anyl(hing to 
any criterion, any performance of the system will not lead to changes or 
corrections in the activity of the HO nor will it make any difference 
whether HO does anything at all. (The laboratory exercises which 
engineering psychologists and man-machine systems engage in are more or 
less synthetic and the outputs of such experiments are suspect for that 
reason .) 

A system to be analyzed has then HO, a plant, and some criterion of 
performance. Usually the plant is definable and quantifiable. Thus a 
power generating station can be characterized as a set of equations which 
state what each varl,able will do as time unfolds given a specified set of 
starting conditions and disturbances. Such calculations must assume, 
however, a law of control. A law might be that no control at all will be 
exercised: all the controllable variables will be left as they are at 
time 0. Or it might be that any or all of them will be allowed to change 
in accord with the equations (some may change and some may not). Or it 
might be that some specified kind of goal directed controller is assumed. 
The latter is, more likely to be the case and it is to determine the form 
of this assumed controller when HO's are involved that MMSA is used. Of 
course, there are automatic controllers which depend on more or less 
sophisticated computers (from a thermostat's on/off 'computer', to a large 
digital computer which controls many variables). Even in these cases 
there is at some point in the system HO, doing something to some criterion 
(it is to be hoped ) . 

It is assumed in Figure 1 that any automatic controller is subsumed 
into .the plant so that the role of the HO is always that of receiving 
signals from the plant and delivering signals to the plant. These two 
interactive functions define thp fields of control and display . Much of 
the early work in MMSA was on these two areas. The shapes of controls, 
their orientation, texture, force requirements and so on for an almost 
unlimited array of variables have been investigated in an almost unlimited 
number of experiments . Since many of the variables are not (apparently) 
capable of analytical formulation - no mathematical equations can be 
written to describe the shape of a knob for example the relationships 
between shape and the like and HO performance must be found by experiment. 
The same is true of displays . It is difficult to imagine a theory of 
displays which would allow prediction of performance as a function of the 
change in shape of the bezel surrounding a dial from circular to oval to 
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rectangular to square. Such things must be investigated. And of course, 
like controls, displays in all their aspects have been investigated at 
great length. 



These aspects of MMSA are singularly a function of the psychophysics 
of perceptual processes and the physical anthropology of the hand, arm, 
foot and leg (and occasionally, these days, of eyeball and mouth). The 
laboratory work has been aimed at finding out as much as possible which is 
relevant to design about how the eye, the ear and just about everything 
else works so that there can be a match between the controls and the 
displays and the eyes and the hands (for example). Typically the visual 
acuity of the eye determines the minimum size of the indicator marks. The 
lower the light level, the larger must the mark be since acuity diminishes 
as light level diminishes; and so on throughout the whole range of sensory 
systems and variables. The results of such studies have been sorted, 
interpreted for engineers, and compiled into handbooks of 'human 
engineering design' (Van Cott and Klnkade, 1972). 

The step from empirically determined functional relationship between 
design variables and human performance to quantitative analysis of the 
relationship between the dynamics and statistics of plants and the 
performance of HQ's was a large and significant one. There is still much 
controversy about its validity. In order to make the difference clear and 
to explain why there is controversy, it is necessary to expand the simple 
diagram of Figure 1 into more detailed forms of Figure 2. 

HO must be considered as a part of a closed loop system. This has 
not been generally true for most of the experimental work of engineering 
psychology and human factors. The behavior of HO had no effect on the 
next stimulus presented to HO. Whether an act was good or bad, right or 
wrong, the sequence of signals presented was predetermined (usually 
randomized). Thus the behavior was open loop as in Figure 2a. 
Engineering analysis, on the other hand, particularly that of control 
theory, was concerned with closed loop systems as shown in Figure 2b. 
Here the consequences of action are manifest in changes in signals 
presented to HO. This is, of course, much more like the normal kind of 
existence that human beings are engaged in all the time. What one does has 
an influence on what one does next . Although some engineering theories are 
not intrinsically closed loop in their formulations, information theory 
for example, the human being acting as an information transmitter usually 
alters his behavior as a function of the information he has transmitted. 
There are few memory less channels (other than the telegrapher of anecdote 
who received but was unaware of the news of Lincoln's assination, and the 
typist who is unaware of what he is typing). The fact of memory makes 
open loop infomation transmission relatively rare and for the most part 
unimportant in the world of MMSA. 

Now we can look at Figure 2c. Here is HO coupled with a plant by 
means of controls and displays. The HO has internal feedback from sensors 
in his effectors and external feedback through vision of the positions of 
his artfs and hands and so on. These feedbacks, which are not usually 
included in the description of the relationship between HO and the plant 
are nonetheless of great importance in HO's control of his own actions. 
Similarly, there are internal and external feedbacks which tell HO where 
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his eyes are pointing and where his ears are listening. The major 
feedback, of course, is through the plant. The behavior . of the plant 
connects the control to the display. If HO is to control the plant 
against instability or purturbation, he must choose a form of behavior 
which is appropriate to the dynamics of the plant. If the plant requires 
a left turn of the control to bring it from a low state (for some variable 
which needs to be controlled) to a higher state, the HO must move the 
control to the left . Thus, much of HO's behavior is plant-controlled. 
In fact, it must be assumed that for a highly skilled HO, operating close 
to the limit of margin of his capacity, all his behavior is dictated by 
the nature of the plant. Free will does not exist under these conditions. 
If there were any freedom of choice by means of which the HO could improve 
his performance, he would exercise it and become controlled by the needs 
of the system. Under these conditions, when HO is controlled by the 
nature of the task and of the plant, we can apply the techniques of MMSA. 
This is so because of the availability of methods which allow us to 
compute the nature of a 'black box' given that we know its input and its 
output (and given that we can accept some limitations on the form of the 
expression that we obtain for the black box). This is the typical 
engineer's approach to engineering psychology. You have a human operator 
controlling the plant. The actual state of the plant is fed back and 
compared with the desired state. The difference between the two is the 
input of the operator. Of course, this must be conceived as a 
Vmulti-dimensional task of many channels, each containing large quantities 
of information of different sorts. 

The alternative (particularly with respect to aviation but also to a 
degree with respect to complex process control and the difference between 
the same nuclear powerplant operation and the manipulation of large 
a^Lrcraft is getting smaller and smaller all the time) is that you have a 
human operator and an auto pilot. The role of the human operator is to 
monitor the signal coming to him from the desired state and at will, 
switch the auto pilot in or out. The auto pilot can exercise the control 
parallel with the human operator; many of the early process controls were 
of this sort. The configuration is not unique to aircraft. They existed 
in power generations in the AO's and 50' s and to some extent exist today 
in many chemical process control systems. 

An alternative had the human operator engaged in continuous control 
activity process with the. computer observing the behavior of the human 
operator by looking at the error signal and making on some criterion a 
decision to transfer control to itself. It is of great interest to 
contrast the two situations. In the one, the human operator monitors the 
behavior of the computer. The computer exercises immediate on-line 
control. It is a well known fact, well known to all of us in psychology 
and aviation psychology, that even if practice does not make perfect it at 
least tends in that direction. The old data from the cigar rolling 
industry showed that even after 25 to 30 years of rolling cigars, there 
was still an improvement. Paul Fitts' data taken on the simple task of 
sine wave tracking showed that if properly looked at, you ^et a constant 
increase in performance with no sign of leveling off. In other words 
constant practice leads to constant improvement. The notion that one can 
put the human being in the monitor task and expect that he can take over 
coQtrol in an emergency is a delusion. We have seen massive evidence of 
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that at Three Mile Island and we might expect similar evidence if we were 
X so unlucky as to have failures of the automatic systems that control 
modern aircraft. 

The alternative is to put the human operator in the control I'oop and 
to keep him there so that in a sense, he is never out of practice. In its 
• simplest form, tiie automated check pilot merely looks at the error signal 
and if the error exceeds some predetermined boundary conditions, it 
disconnects the human pilot and takes over control. I first suggested 
this to a technical group in 1952 at the Naval Training Devices Center at 
Sands Point, Long Island. At that time we were in the world of analog 
computers. It wasn't clear to every one that computers were that much 
more reliable than human beings, and it was generally felt then, and is 
still felt now, that the proper role of robots should be to relieve man of 
tasks that we would otherwise assign to him. 

There is some justification for this. For example, the original 
purpose for having human being control machines and to watch them, was 
that the machines were relatively unreliable. I came in'J^st night in a 
rather new Navaho , I was the only passenger; there were two pilots (this 
calm air) and I chatted with the copilot as we flew In. He was reassuring 
me about his skill. He said, "I used to be a University student, but I 
dropped out to be a pilot just two years ago, and here I am flying this 
airplane, and it is really great". That cheered me up a great deal and I 
asked him what his subject was. He said", "I was doing psychology . I 
felt very much at home. He was flying the airplane and to me it seemed 
that we were remarkably stable. "Are you on autopilot?" He said. Oh no. 
Many of these planes don't have it, I don't know whether this one does or 
not. (to the pilot) "do we have an autopilot?" The pilot reached over, 
flipped a switch, and looked at some gauges and said, "Yes". We 
immediately went into a small amplititude continuous oscillation, which is 
characteristic of the behavior of the autopilot but not the behavior of 
the pilot himself . 

In the earlier days, autopilots were even less reliable. Many a man 
has been killed by a failure of the automatic system, flying at low 
altitude on'autopilot control. Now, however, the roles are fairly well 
I versed. We have at hand an enormous number and variety of cheap, highly 
reliable digital systems which are rap*dly being incorporated into 
aircraft and into all other kinds of things that human beings deal with. 
The question that confronts the aviation psychologists is how best to act 
as both an optimizer of the man/machine system and as a preserver of the 
psychological functions of man. If man is relegated to supervisory and 
monitoring situations while the ever more competent robots of automatic 
conDrol take over his functions, there is literally no end to that. You 
will, in due course, see human beings designed out of these systems., 
except possibly for window dressing; to satisfy regulations or to relieve 
public apprehension. And even that public apprehension will vanish as the 
new generation of people adapted from infancy to digital devices grow up 
and become dominant in this population. 

It has been said that theories don't die, only theorists. 'It is also 
true that user populations are never converted, they merely fade away. 
What you get is a new user population which has different expectations. I 
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foresee that if we don't make an effort to preserve the human function, it 
will, in fact, be eliminated because there will be general public 
acceptance of the idea that it should be. To all of us over the age of 
fifty. this seems bizarre but to those under the age of twenty, it's not 
bizarre at all. It is, in fact', the inevitable conclusion' of the large 
scale digital revolution that is going on now. What is the alternative? 
It might perhaps be to have' a multi-function computer in a backup mode. 
Man should be in control at all times until it is demonstrated that he is 
unable to maintain control. This will prevserve his capability of 
exercising control in the event of computer failure, and no matter how 
reliable our systems are, as they become more cofciplex and more numerous 
the probability that at least one of them will Fail becomes relatively 
large. It will also preserve his sense of persona^ value in the system. 

In order that the man , be kept in the system, he has to be maintained. 
This means that his behavior has to ^be compared with some standard. What 
I have in mind here, is that we have a model, not of an ideal man, but of 
an ideal version of the particular man. There is no necessity for 
absolutely perfect control of aircraft. There is always some permissible 
variance. The model should represent what we should want the human being 
to accomplish.. The system would compare the behavior of the 
multi-dimensio^ial model of the hui^an operator with the actual output of 
the human operator and feed the difference between these two signals into 
a monitor. The function of the monitor is to determine the state of the 
human operator and to determine whether or not it is expedient to exercise 
control and to switch the human operator out of the system. The* function 
of the machine is tq monitor the reliability and performance capability of 
the hliman operator. 

Any good ch^ck pilot should also be a tutor. (The function of the 
tutor is to feed information . based on a comparison of the model and the 
human operator back to the human opeator. Then the human operator will 
know how well he's" doing and what he should do to improve. In order to do 
this, we don't have to go to the extent of solving the problem of 
artificial intelligence . If we did, of course, we would have another 
black box called AI, the ideal senior pilot which at every stage in the 
development af human pilots is doing its best to make -sure that the human 
pilot is always at the peak of capacity. The proper function of the 
digital part ofi^the system is to know what the human being does do, to 
know what the human being should do, to make an executive decision that 
the human being is within or without acceptable limits and to use the 
differential information between the do and t)ie should do to modify 
behavior. In other words, to ao* as a teacher or tutor. Naturally, the 
system can introduce, if it wishes, tests into the operation of the 
machine. These can either he real or simulated. Real in the sense that 
the tutor par^ of the system could forceably cause the system to deviate 
in order to elicit particular kinds of behavior from the human pilot. It 
could drive the system to states within acceptable limits, which would 
ordinarily ^demand corrected behavior and examine „that behavior. Organized 
programs of instruction could be incorporated into the function for which 
the person is employed. That is, of course, proposed not only as 
something to be done wi.th an aircraft, but with any plant, in particular, 
any plant which involves large sums of money, great possibilities for 
mischief, and opportunities for destruction; nuclear power plants and 
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super tankers are examples. 

Many /ears ago (at a conference on reliability, I had the temerity to 
suggest to a numberW engineers -fhat " there might be some optimum less 
than maximum, level of reliability. The reason for that would be that as 
reliabUity of systems increase, the opportunity for exercise of 
diagnostics and corrective action by the human being decreases and 
therefore the expected duration of down, time of the ^X^tem has actually 
increased. I do know that I forget how to repair, with modern feUable 
devices. With the older machines, which breakdown quite frequently, I am 
usually on top of the art. Although the total time down may be the same, 
the duration of down time on any one incident is less. It might he the 
case with complex systems like aircraft and nuclear power plants, that it 
would be better to have relative unreliability. A world famous pianist is 
said to have replied, when- asked "why do you practice every day, after 50 
years of performing?"; "if I fail to practice one day. I know it 5 / 
fail to practice three days, the public knows it." Supreme skill is 
maintained only be continuous exercise of that skill. 

Those of you who are pilots know that if you haven't flown for a bit 
of time, you^are not really quite as sharp and don't quite have the style 
that you'd ha>e if you had been flying every day. When we substitute 
mechanical devVces for human beings, we are not in reality changing the 
organization of the cockpit. We are substituting limited artificial 
intelligences for the human beings who otherwise would occupy these posts. 
This is essentially technological unemployment. The uncontrolled rush to 
computerize everything and to have man "sit with folded hands may turn 
out to be the biggest system design error of all. 
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HUMAN FACTORS AND AVIATION SAFETY: 
A Program of Research on Human Factors in Aviation 
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ABSTRACT 

Aviation safety is affected by human factors in system design, 
training, and operation, as it is by equipment factors, but in ways 
that are more complex and subtle and less well understood. Because of 
the complexities and subtleties, traditional approaches to the study of 
human contributions to flight safety and risk have tended to be sub- 
jective and piecemeal rat^^er than objective and systematic. Research 
methods appropriate to the simultaneous study of the many interacting 
factors in the real world of pilots, controllers, and computers have 
been slow in coming. A new program of aviation research at New Mexico 
State University is being directed to these issues. 



PROBLEM 

Modern aircraft feature computer-aided communication, navigation, 
guidance, control, and display systems. Area navigation systems and 
control procedures have been implemented in a preliminary way and are 
being extended to provide vertical guidance, speed control, and energy 
management. Improved traffic control computers are being developed, a 
new microwave landing system (MLS) is being implemented, and a satel- 
lite global positioning system (GPS) and communication aids are waiting 
in orbit. These technological and operational advances will affect all 
types of flying; their benefits and demands will not be felt exclu- 
sively by the aeronautically sophisticated. 

Predictably the situation Just described involves complex changes 
in the roles of people and machines both on the ground and in the air. 
Understandably various elements of the aviation community are con- 
cerned about the long-standing human factors problems that are being 
elevated to critical levels and will surely get worse before they can 
be solved. However, before presenting a program of research on human 
factors in aviation, let us examine why such a program should be con- 
sidered at all and what can reasonably be expected to result from its 
implementation. 
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There appear to be two principal reasons for the growing feeling 
of urgency in developing a program of research on human factors in 
aviation. The first concerns the changing roles of flight crews and 
air traffic controllers with increasing computer-based automation and 
the impact of these changes on the people themselves— not only on 
pilots and controllers but also on passengers and support personnel. 
The second is the growing recognition among responsible people that 
both airborne and ground instrumentation, including simulators and 
other training devices as well as displays, controls, and conmjunication 
equipment, frequently fail to provide necessary and sufficient informa- 
tion in a suitable form for current operations and that this need not 
and should not be the case for the Tuture. 

Function Allocation to People and Machines 

Whether on the ground or in the air, some function^ can be 
handled better by computers than by pilots and controllers, but the 
converse is also true. Nevertheless, the best ways to take advantage 
of the capabilities of each are not always evident and generally not 
clearly resolvable on the basis of current scientific knowledge. Fur- 
thermore, how well each can handle any given function depends greatly 
on how performance of the /unction is designed into the system — how 
computers are programed and how pilots and controllers are selected 
and trained and what types of displays and controls are provided to 
support their uniquely human abilities. 

Other things being equal, as they seldom are, if people are to be 
most effective in complex system operations, they have to be kept busy. 
Humans are poor watch-keepers, or monitors, called on to perform only 
when something goes wrong or when the unexpected occurs. Computers, on 
the other hand, are excellent monitors and are capable of fast, accu- 
rate, and reliable responses in any situation that occurs predictably. 
The "Catch 22" is that the uniquely human capability to handle the 
unpredictable c^n be depended on only if the human is awake, alert, and 
ready to take effective action, and these conditions can be maintained 
only if the human is routinely involved and currently proficient. 

Human Factors in Aviation System Design 

The burden of human factors research in aviation is to provide a 
practical scientific basis for designing equipment and procedures and 
training and certification programs to optimize human performance of 
those functions assigned to pilots, controllers, and maintenance 
perspnnel. Whenever an airplane cockpit, a traffic control center, or 
an operational or maintenance procedure is designed, the designer has 
to make many decisions, whether consciously or otherwise, that will 
affect the performance of operational and/or maintenance personnel. 
Some relevant design principles have been established and embodied in 
minimum standards for certification, but these are generally not well 
stated, documented, or understood. 
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Human Factors in Aviation Training and Certification 

Similar problems exist in the area of operator training, /certifi- 
cation, and currency maintenance and assurance. Some principles of 
effective training and transfer of learning have been developed through 
research and operational experience, BUt once again these have not 
been well documented and are not well understood by many who are re- 
sponsible for specifying the characteristics of training devices or for 
developing training programs. Clearly the major airlines have made the 
best use of advanced technology in training, but even here much improve- 
ment is possible and needed, and the benefits of their experience need 

to be passed along to the rest of the aviation community. 

« 

^ APPROACH 

How should a program of research on human fact>ors in aviation be 
organized and implemented to assure timely availability of workable 
solutions for the problems just described? • ^ 

As a first suggestion, the problems'* cdn be approached in either a 
horizontal or a vertical fashion, and each has^its place. By the 
horizontal approach we mean the development and validation of general 
principles of desigrj for human effectiveness — principles that can be 
applied across the board whenever an operator is called on to perfd 
certain class of functions or tasks. By the vertical approach we mean 
the application, testing, and validation of horizontally derived pi;'in- 
ciples during the advanced development of specific systems and prior to 
their operational certification. While this may cost time and money up 
front, it will surely^ pay off later. 

As a general rule, horizontally oriented research tends to be done 
by universities and by few -small contract research groups. In con- 
trast, the time and energies of research personnel in government 
laboratories and industry tend to be consumed by projects of a more 
typically vertical nature. The research programs at the University of 
Illinois on principles of display frequency separation, flight path 
prediction, and visual time compression are representative of the 
former type. The cooperative FAA/NASA programs on terminal configured 
vehicles (TCV) and the cockpit display of traffic information (CDTI) 
are reo^nt examples of the latter type. 

Display and Control Design Principles 



Recurring problems in instrument design stem from the ^>act that 
whenever any particular function has to be implemented the designer has 
to make a number of decisions; he may or may not be aware that he is 
making decisions, and very frequently he fails to consider that the 
same alternatives have been dealt with many times before over many 
other drawing boards. Few laboratory directors, project engineers* 
training managers, or pilots' realize just how many important design 
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decisions are made in precisely this way. Nevertheless, this process 
has gone on and on throughout the htstory of aviation system develop- 
ment. 

What are the sorts of decisions made over and over by different 
designers at their drawing boards? A few- examples and some of the 
alternatives involved are listed below: 

1. Size, scale factor, and sensitivity of a display 

2. Direction of sensing: fly-to, fly-from, or frequency-separated 

3. Visibility and reachability 

A*. Combinations of indications within a display 

5. Display modfes: alphanumeric, symbolic, pictorial 

6. Arrangement of controls and displays within a panel or console 
7; Feel of controls: damping, detents, feedback 

8. Coding and function of switches, knobs, levers v 

9. Grouping of functionally related operations 

10. Logic and coding of caution and warning indications 

During the less than half-century since human factors engineering 
was recognized as at least a semiscientific discipline, countless 
horizontal and vertical research programs nave dealt with such issues 
as those embodied in the list above. Nevertheless, different decisions 
have been made by different designers regarding similar applications of 
each of the items listed. Possibly because individual applications 
differ in subtle ways, the proper selection among design alternatives 
is not always evident even to the most experienced people in the field. 

None of the required decisions would be particularly difficult to 
make if experts could agree on the correct choice among alternatives in 
each case or if there were available a sufficient body of objective 
data describing the consequences of any decision. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the experts do not agree. Some like the moving card, others 
'like the moving pointer; some believe in "symbolic" others in "pic- 
"'^orial" displays, and so on. On the other hand, there is experimental 
evidence on many of these issues, put it is not complete and, in addi- 
tion, lacks generality. When new problems arise that are somewhat 
different from the old ones that have been solved experimentally, it is 
not certain that the old solutions are applicable. 

Solving each new problem or each new version of an old problem by 
experiment is simply not feasible. There is neither enough time, 
money, nor manpower to accomplish such a program. Nor is satisfac- 
tory, in the absence of experimental evidence or unanimous opinion, to 
be confronted with the necessity for making what often appear to be 
jkftitrary decisions. Often this necessity is avoided by authorizing 
development of several alternative versions of the same system in the 
hope that one will prove satisfactory. When this is done the designer 
knows in advance that a large proportion of his money is necessarily 
being wasted. ' ' ^ 
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The hope that a largely horizontal program of research might 
ultimately reduce the designer's uncertainty appeals to follow as a 
natural consequence of the present dilemma. A horizontal program, as 
a complement to existing veptical programs, carries with it • the notion 
of generality of results, and this is what is needed. The horizontal 
approach implies in effect: let us not be totally diverted by the 
particular problems that arise from day-to-day, but let us consider 
the problem as a whole and attempt to arrive at general rules for 
displays and controls that can be applied successfully in any subse- 
quent instance. 

Training and Transfer Principles 

Human factors problems associated with the training, certifica- 
tion, and refreshment of pilots, controllers, and support personnel 
have much in common with those encountered in equipment and procedures 
design, but there are also notable differences. In common is the situ- 
ation that much of what is known and can be stated as principles is not 
necessarily known to the people responsible for operational applica- 
tions. In contrast, however, this is not so much a problem for re- 
^search as it is a challenge to spread the word to managers, adminis- 
trators,) and individual operators, including instructional system 
developers and professional instructors. 

For example, the potential effectiveness of flight simulators in 
pilot training and certification is well documented, and in the case of 
airline operations, widely and legally accepted. However, simulators 
do not command similar respect and use in general aviation, air taxi, 
and commuter operations. Admittedly there is less economic pressure to 
rep.ace flight training in less expensive airplanes, but the factors 
contributing to the relatively ineffective use of simulators in primary 
and intermediate training phases are complicated and subtle. To be 
cost effective, simulators must save their operators money by costing 
less to own and operate than the flight time they replace. 

Possibly because of the outstanding success of airlines in using 
complex and costly flight simulators for training, the belief is widely 
held that simulators have to look, feel, move, and smell like airplanes 
to be effective. In a subtle way the airlines have been caught jn 
their own ^rap. To persuade their professional pilots to accept the 
complete substitution of simulators for airplanes in the training and 
certification process, they have emphasized the total fidelity of 
simulators to their counterpart airplanes. The pilots, in turn, have 
so embraced the notion that a simulator has to be a tethered airplane 
that they are now insisting on simulators of higher and higher 
apparent fidelity. 

This circular sequence of events and positions appears to offer 
mixed blessings. Clearly the importance of certdin types of simulator 
fidelity has been well established both through research and opera- 
tional ej^perience, and this conclusion is gaining wide acceptance. 
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Unfortunately it is also evident that efforts to achieve ultimate 
apparent fidelity of simulators can be counterproductive. Not only is 
the cost far out of line with any possible benefits, but also the 
training effectiveness of such devices can suffer. Research has shown 
that certain Intentional departures from literal duplication of air- 
craft characteristics can make possible training strategies far more 
effective than those currently employed. 

Evidence for these strong and, to some people, heretical state- 
ments can be found in research on augmented feedback in training, on 
unrealisticaily exaggerated response lags and instabilities, on 
intentionally reduced visual cues in contact flight training and 
elevated workloads creating }arger than lifelike stresses analagous to 
swinging a leaded bat before stepping to the plate. Similarly the 
unwarranted emphasis on ultimate apparent fidelity tends to discourage 
development and imaginative use of simpler and more flexible and 
reliable part-task devices and computer-based teaching scenarios that 
can yield even more effective training at a greatly reduced cost. 

Reasons for the current state of our aviation training technology 
are not hard to discover. While the Department of Defense has invested 
vast sums m training-research simulators, virtually all of the re- 
search has been of a vertical rather than a horizontal nature. Because 
transfer of training experiments are difficult to conduct and also very 
expensive, such experiments typically involve comparison of two, three, 
or four training conditions treated as qualitative factors because they 
are actually composites of quantitative factors too numerous and con- 
founded to unravel and manipulate individually. This approach is 
essentially vertical in that total simulator configurations are devel- 
oped and then comparativf^l y evaluated. 

Results of such comparisons lack generality of application because 
they reflect only the combined effects of particular sets of values of 
the many component variables individually important In simulator design 
and use. To get at the main effects ^nd interactions, statistically 
speaking, of the many independent design and use variables, a different 
research strategy is called for, one that is essentially horizontal 
rather than vertical. Fortunately a research paradigm new to the 
aviation community, but long used in the chemical industry, has been 
advanced by Dr. Charles Simon. 

The practicality of applying this innovative research strategy to 
h'jman operator performance and training is no longer a matter for 
specul . ion. More than half a dozen experiments conducted at the 
Univer.:. .y of Illinois have involved experimental designs and multiple 
regression analyses of the type advanced by Simon. Also such a design 
was employed successfully at NASA-Ames Research Center in a study of 
pilot jud^^nent of projected touchdown points on simulated landing 
approaches by reference to computer-generated visual displays. 
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Even more directly applicable, a transfer of training experiment 
recently completed at New Mexico State University included five simu- 
lator design variables, one training variable, and three transfer- 
vehicle configurations. The experiment, completed in less than a 
month, involved only 80 trainees, 48 of whom received training in 
individually unique simulator configurations. The experiment yielded 
reliable and unbiased regression equations for the main effects and 
first-order interactions of the six experimental variables for each of 
the three transfer-vehicle configurations. The specific findings of 
this experiment, dealing with a simple lateral-steering task, have 
little direct application to aviation but demonstrate that meaningful 
multifactor transfer experiments can be conducted effectively and 
economically. 



FRINGE BENEFITS 

Benefits of the NMSU aviation research program are not limited to 
the application of research findings and technological advances, 
although these can be expected to be substantial. The functions of a 
university are to educate as well as discover, and the production of 
scientists and engineers who specialize in solving human problems 
encountered in aviation system design, training, operation carries a 
high priority at this time; individuals formally trained and with 
research experience in these areas are in extremely short supply and 
are badly needed by the aviation community. 
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ABSTRACT 



When examining the impact of automation in the cockpit, a careful 
distinction must be drawn between the role of a multi-crew, civilian 
aircraft and a single-seat military aircraft. In the case of the 
former, there are some concerns that automation can have a negative 
impact on the crew by reducing their proficiency. However, in the case 
of a single-seat military aircraft on an attack mission, the role ot 
automation is not only helpful to the pilot, but may be necessary to 
achieve mission success in the future. These distinctions must con- 
stantly be brought to mind in explaining the concepts of Fitts Prin- 
ciples. In the case of single seat military aircraft, it is believed 
that these principles still apply, and that the computer monitoring of 
system failures will further enhance their application. Three 
approaches to computer-augmented system monitoring are discussed. 



INTRODUCTION 

The increased capabilities of enemy air defense networks require 
that fighter/attack aircraft operate at low altitudes to take advantage 
of terrain masking. At the same time the requirement to perform the 
fighter/attack mission in adverse weather has increased and will be 
necessary in the event of all-out confli'.t. When these factors are com- 
bined, the mission of the single seat aircraft will become very demand- 
ing, and unlike the multi-crew, civil an aircraft, where concern has 
been expressed relative to loss of crew proficiency due to automation 
(Currey and Wiener, 1980), it will be essential to automate in order to 
reduce the pilot's workload to an acceptable level. In order to perform 
this mission successfully, the workload must be distributed appropri- 
ately between the pilot and the computer so that the pilot can do the 
things that he is most capable of, and t;ie computer can perform the 
tasks it is best suited for. For example, the pilot is superior to the 
computer in the area of complex decision making and in his ability to 
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interpret ill-defined patterns such as those which appear on ground map- 
ping radar displays. The computer, on the other hand, has its strengths 
m its ability to store a great deal of information and to monitor sys- 
tems very rapidly, e.g., 30 times a second. Proper allocation of these 
functions between human and machine is crucial to the successful comple- 
tion of the fightet/attack mission of the future. 

In this allocation process, consideration should be given to Fitts* 
principles: 1) that the tasks for the human should be intrinsically 
motivating 2) they should provide activity and 3) machines should moni- 
tor the humans, not the converse. There are two aspects to the third 
principle. The monitoring of humans by machines is showing great advan- 
ces through the use of biocybernetics (Reising, 1979); however, this 
aspect will not be treated further in this paper. The second aspect, 
freeing humans from the monitoring of machines, is the main subject of 
the paper, and the key to solving this problem is through the use of the 
computer. Specifically, the computer should be given routine systems* 
monitoring and relatively simple decision functions. This allocation 
frees the pilot to concentrate on such mission related^ tasks as inter- 
preting sensors and mentally previewing and rehearsing C^ge t area 
maneuvers — tasks which provide both physical and mental activity, and 
are certainly motivating to the pilot. Fitts* first two principles, 
therefore, are basically guaranteed to be applicable based on mission- 
related tasks, and are not discussed in detail. Automation applied to 
.system's monitoring will receive the main focus of attention. Computer 
monitoring of systems is employed in aircraft such as the F-18 and F-16. 
However, a more challenging aspect is diagnosing system failures, and 
structuring computer-aided emergency procedures. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe three alerting systems with 
inctpeasing levels of computer augmentation. The first approach uses a 
thr^e tiered, computer-based warning/caution/advisory (WCA) system; the 
secapd approach expands the conventional three-tiered system to a five- 
tiered, tailored concept; and the third approach discusses artificial 
intelligence to illustrate future trends in this area. 

APPROACH I: COMPUTER BASED THREE-TIERED ALERTING SYTEM 

In a recently completed study at the Flight Dynamics Laboratory, the 
detection of emergencies relating to engine failure was examined. A 
computer-augmented presentation on a cathode ray tube (CRT) was used, as 
w6ll as electro-mechanical instruments coupled with a WCA panel. The 
pilot flew a simulated mission composed of three segments: takeoff/ 
climb, cruise, and weapon delivery. Randomly interspersed during the 
flight were a series of failures. These failures consisted of engine 
and hydraulic parameters going out of tolerance (either high, low, or 
fluctuation). The task of the pilot was to identify the failure and to 
report the parameter and its current value. 

In .he CRT version of the engine display, the indication of a param- 
eter exceeding its normal bounds was shown by a bar going beyond either 
of two dashed lines which indicated the normal operating range of the 



parameter (Figure 1). The indication of a fluctuation condition was 
shown by the rapid movement of the bar which had the word FLUX printed 
in the center of it. For the electro-mechanical instruments the indie 
tion of the parameter exceeding its notiaal limits was the same as that 
used in current cockpits and was achieved by the needle moving past 
certain areas of the gauge which were !!:;arked with green tape. In the 
fluctuation condition, the excessive state was shown by rapid needle 
movement. The results of this study showed that performance with the 
computer-monitored system/CRT presentation was superior (p < 0.01). 
The pilots could not only identify the engine failures in 40 percent 
less time but also could identify the failed parameter more accurately 
with the computer/CRT presentation than with the electro-mechanical 
instruments and WCA panel. 



Figure 1. System status display on CRT. 
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A new capability also was exercised in this study. When a given 
parameter entered an advisory zone, i.e., a zoiTe in which operation is 
permitted for a certain time period only, the bar continuously changed 
as a function of the time remaining in the advisory zone, i.e., the open 
bar started to fill in from left to right, rasterline by rasterline, in 
proportion to the time remaining. An illustration of this feature is 
shown for the RPM parameter in Figure 1 which has been in its advisory 
zone for approximately one half of the allotted time period. This indi- 
cation is not possible with the electro-mechanical instruments. With 
computer augmentation, the probability of pilots having engine damage 
is greatly reduced because of the early and clear indication of the 
advisory status. 

The overall conclusion derived from this study is that computer 
monitoring of engines, coupled with its natural display partner the CRT, 
not only provides a better means of indicating engine failures, but also 
provides a method of reducing potential engine problems through advisory 
zone indications. This study also expanded the definition of the advi- 
sory portion of the WCA System through the inclusion of the advisory 
zone concept. The next approach concentrates on the expansion of the 
caution and warning portions of the WCA system through the use of five- 
tiered, tailored concept. 



APPROACH Ila: COMPUTER BASED FIVE-TIERED ALERTING SVSTEMS 

In the course of reviewing the cockpit alerting system scheduled for 
incorporation into the Navy's F/A-18, it became clear that the long 
standing trilogy of War ning/Caut ion/Advisory was not adequate to meet 
the alerting requirements. This review had been initiated in response 
to the Navy's preliminary evaluation of pilots* concern over the fre- 
quency of occurrence of the caution tone in the F-18, often under cir- 
cumstances where that level of alert urgency was questionable. This 
problem has been identified in commercial aircraft by Veitengruber . 
Boucek, and Smith (1977) and Cooper (1977). Out of the resultant dis- 
cussions came the foundation of the alerting schema to be presented 
here. This approach was not incorporated into the F 18; a more imme- 
diately applicable fix was selected. However, it is presented here as 
a stimulus to more comprehensive considerations of the alerting systems 
for future aircraft. 

The basic concept which underlies the recommendation to modify the 
currently accepted alerting system is the compelling recognition that 
the levels of urgency exceed the traditional three; in short, it became 
clear that there are Warnings, and there are WARNINGS. rflL-STD-AU de- 
fines a "warning" as a "hazardous condition requiring iiranediate correc- 
tive action". When the range of potential interpretations of the terms 
"hazardous" and "inmediate" is considered, it is obvious that the scope 
of the basic definition is broad indeed. Similarly, a "caution" is de- 
fined by the same source as an "impending dangerous condition requiring 
attention but not necessarily immediate action", which proves to be an 
even broader categorization. In an attempt to increase the specificity, 
and hence the utility, of the alerting process, the basic three-category 
system was expanded to include five levels of criticality: two levels 
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of Warnings, two levels of Cautions, and one level of Advisories. The 
definitions associated with the categories are: 

Wi — This is a true WARNING. It connotes a condition which 
threatens both aircraft and pilot with imminent catastrophic destruc- 
tion. It must be handled "NOW" no matter what the circumstances. These 
conditions are so threatening that they should bring the pilot s atten- 
tion inside the cockpit even during low-level, high-speed penetration 
and/or cause him to ignore a bad guy on his six. 

W2 — The conditions included in this category merit designation as 
"Warnings" because of the severity of their consequences if ignored. 
However, they fall short of the Wl category because the need to respond 
is urgent but not immediate; there is at least a short period (30 sec- 
onds or more) in which the pilot can attend to the pressures of his 
current flight environment before turning his attention to this problem. 

Ql __ The consequences of the failures indicated by this alert are 
severe but not necessarily life threatening in and of themselves. If 
ignored, the subsequent faUiires might seriously degrade system capabi- 
lity at a critical phase of the mission and/or result in extremely 
costly damage to the aircraft. They co>ild, under certain circumstances, 
develop into full blown threats to safety. 

C2 — Cautions in this category include abnormal system states or 
out-of-tolerance conditions which have implications for aircraft health 
and/or safety. They include conditions which, though not notably ser- 
ious in themselves, would, if left unattended, lead to more significant/ 
costly system failures. Also included would be failures which impact 
system capability under certain mission phases. Attemptmg^ to fly Puch 
phases with a failure degraded system would unnecessarily expose the 
aircraft and pilot to enemy counter action with no hope of mission 
completion. These are "need to know" items. 

A — The advisory category includes information regarding system 
state or mode/option selection which is of significant interest to the 
pilot but which does not, in itself, imply an unsafe or inappropriate 
condition. 

These various categories could be communicated to the pilot as shown 
in Figure 2. The combination of visual signals, tones, and voice in a 
WCA scheme is also discussed by Seminara (1965). The use of a warning 
tone for Wl was derived from numerous pilot reports that the tone, at 
least the "tweedle-tweedle" used in the F/A-18,was far more compelling 
than the voice and would probably pull their heads inside the cockpit no 
matter how it was used. Since the "head in" response is the desired re- 
sult of a Wl alert in order to look at the dedicated warning displays, 
it is reconmended that it be coupled to the tone. The voice alerts were 
tied to the W2 category to inform the pilot of the problem facing him 
without pulling him back into the cockpit; allowing him to set his own 
pace in compensating for the failure based upon his assessment of the 
alert urgency and his present flight environment. The voice alerting 
was extended to the 01 level to emphasize this category more strongly 
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Figure 2. Possible five-tiered warning/caution/advisory system. 



than the use of the caution lights alone. This permits the assured 
identification of the more critical cautions without tying a tone to 
all caution indications. W2 Warnings using voice would be phrased 
"Warning - Warning - APU Accumulator Failure". CI Cautions would be 
similarly labeled as cautions to differentiate the two. 

Though Figure 2 shows an annunciator panel to specify both cautions 
and advisories, the introduction of multipurpose programmable display 
(MPD) units into the modern cockpit provides an alternate display medium 
for these designations. However, it would be advisable to maintain the 
caution panel, even when using an MPD for primary presentation, to serve 
as a 'back-up designator in the event of major power failure. Similarly, 
the Wl dedicated displays should always be hard-wired through an emer- 
gency power supply no matter what the primary bus/display system used. 
For this reason the MPD is not shown as appropriate for either Wl or 
W2 conditions; however, the MPD could present additional data to be 
considered at a later time period. 
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APPROACH lib: TAILORING EMERGENCY INFORMATION 

In the recent past, once a condition had beer: labeled as advisory, 
caution, or warning it retained that designation under all circumstances 
throughout the life of the aircraft. The advetfit of on-board computers 
and their control of information through digital bus systems has elimi- 
nated that inflexibility forever. The designe/r of the alerting system 
can now tailor the presentation of information about a single fault con- 
dition in a way which reflects the importance of that condition in terms 
of the imnediate operational environment. This approach was envisioned 
by Vanderschraaf (1976) in his Phase Adaptiv^ Warning System (PAWS). 
For example, the fact that the canopy is unlocked could be displayed to 
the pilot in a number of ways depending upoi^ where he is in his mission. 
The designated alert level could vary as follows: 

A — The pilot has energized master p^Wer, weight-on-wheels, engines 
at idle or below. No need to hit him with a caution light and/or tone 
while he is still at the line going through his start up sequence. 

C2 — Anytime canopy is closed, locik not engaged. 

• S, / 

01 ~ We^ht-on-wheels, engines ibove idle RPM to indicate taxi with 
unlocked difnopy. / 

W2 — Weight-on-wheels and/6ngines above 90% RPM to indicate 
iinninent take-off with canopy^ unlocked. 

Wl — Anytime cano^y^ unlocked and there is no weight-on-wheels 
indication. 

Similar tailoring could reflect time available for correction and/or 
impact upon mission mode. For example, a failure of the radar cooling 
system which allows the pilot 90 seconds to secure the radar before it 
overheats could be given a C2 when it first occurs and transitioned to 
a CI when it has not been corrected by securing the radar and only 30 
seconds to secure remain, as long as the aircraft is in a benign opera- 
tional environment such as the navigation mode. However, if the air- 
craft is in the air-to-air mode, the radar is locked on, the Sparrow 
missiles are armed, and the radar range is 10 miles or less (or some 
other appropriate combination of conditions), the failure of the radar 
cooling and its attendant implication for the imminent loss of that 
sensor system might merit a W2 as soon as detected based upon the 
advisability of continuing to prosecute the selected attack. 

The purpose of this discussion of alerting taxonomy is not to pre- 
sent a five level system as being anymore sacrosanct than the preceding 
three tiered schema. Rather, it is intended to use the existence of 
newly developed systems technology to encourage a complete reanalysis ot 
the approach to pilot alerting. Even with the augmented levels, it 
should be expected that there will be some animated discussions about 
whether a given condition should be labeled W2, CI, or C2; the extremes, 
Wl and A, are usually subject to greater inter-observer agreement. 



APPROACH III: ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE AND COCKPIT EMERGENCIES 



The previous section expanded the concept of WCA into a five-tiered 
alerting system. The section also introduced the concept of tailoring 
emergency procedures to the particular state of the aircraft. This sec- 
tion will build upon the previous one and introduce the concept of using 
artificial intelligence to determine actions for the pilot and to reduce 
the information processing load placed upon him. 

Artificial intelligence (AI) suffers currently from a definitional 
problem in that some view it as the construction of inCelligent sys- 
tems and others view it as a means of emulating the way human beings 
solve problems. The focus of the first definition is on the results 
or output of the system, while the second concentrates on the process 
by which the output is formulated. That issue is beyond the scope of 
this paper and the answer probably lies in a blend of the two. A quote 
from Hofstadter, (1980, p. 27) may help to clarify the role of AI and 
emergency procedures. 

The flexibility of intelligence comes from the enormous number 
of different rules, and levels of rules. The reason that so 
many rules on so many different levels must exist is that in 
life, a creature is faced with millions of situations of com- 
pletely different types. In some situations, there are stero- 
typed responses which require 'just plain' rules. Some situa- 
tions are mixtures of sterotyped situations — thus they require 
rules for deciding which of the 'just plain' rules to apply. 
/ Some situations cannot be classified — thus there must be 

existing rules for inventing new rules . . . and on and on. 

The current types of computer-augmented cockpit alerting systems are 
operating at the stage of sterotyped responses with just plain rules. 
The next step is to go to Hofstadter's second level. That is, trying to 
fletermine some rules for deciding when to apply the just plain rules. 
In order to achieve this second level, a stpdy is being conducted to 
examine existing AI algorithms and to see if they can be applied to 
aircraft emergencies. The third situation of inventing new rules is a 
step beyond the current capabilities. 

There exists a series of AI programs which are used in medical diag- 
nosis, e.g. MYCIN (Short liffe, 1976). They evaluate a set of symptoms 
and laboratory reports and, through various crosschecks of just plain 
rules, determine on a probabilistic or heuristic basis which candidate ' 
disorder is most likely. It appears logical that one can look at an 
aircraft with emergencies as ill — just as a human with symptoms' is 
ill. We are examining the feasibility of applying the expert system 
, concept to the diagnosis and resolution of aircraft emergencies. Con- 
ceptually there does not appear to be any problem; however, the prac- 
tical aspects of interacting in real time with aircraft systems are 
currently being examined. If AI can be used to recommend and perform at 
least some of the pilot's emergency procedures, this will greatly reduce 
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his monitoring problems. If some of the problems are of « JIJ^"'^- 
itv. the software can recognize them and not reveal them to the pilot 
until he is in a less demanding mission segment. If some solutions can 
be implemented by the computer, the pilot need not eVen be told until 
the mission is completed. Finally, if a problem is very complex, AI can 
suggest solutions, indicate the probability of success for each, and can 
execute the selected candidate if the pilot gives a consent. 

A key feature of these approaches is to apply Fitts' third principle 
by offloading systems' monitoring from the pilot to the computer and by 
giving him a much clearer presentation of information; the motivation 
and activity aspects of Fitts' principles would be guaranteed as a 
result of the handling of emergencies in the computer-based alerting 
system. This, in turn, will allow the pilot to C9ncentrate on more • 
demanding mission tasks. Moreover, through the application of AI, the 
second aspect Fitts' third principle will be eminently fulfilled. It 
will no longer be true that humans monitor machines, but rather that 
machines will monitor machines and make intelligent decisions. Through 
this helper, an R2D2 analogue, the dull, routine and boring monitoring 
of machines will be removed from the pilot, and a smart machine will 
free him for the much more challenging and complex tasks of which he is 
capable. . 



1. 



2. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Computer augmentation of current warning/caution/advisory systems 
results in improved pilot performance in single-seat military 
aircraft applications. 

Consideration should be given to expanding the three-tiered warning/ 
caution/advisory system to a five-tiered, tailored concept. 

3. Artificial intelligence may free the pilot from routine monitoring 
tasks, while allowing him to concentrate on complex and challenging 
tasks for which he is best suited. 

4 Fitts' principles are still applicable in the single-seat, military 
aircraft. Computer monitoring of aircraft systems, coupled with 
intelligent machine decisions when emergencies occur, will insure 
that Fitts' third principle is still applicable and will allow the 
pilot to concentrate on tasks in which Fitts' first two principles 
(human motivation and activity) may be used. 
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-ABSTRACT 



This paper examines the performance of two systems to prevent 
Controlled-Flight-Into-Terra'in accidents, including their development 
and preimplen«!ntation issues and attitudes. The airborne version, the 
Ground Proximity Warning System, was required for certain large 
turbine-powered airplanes. The ground-based system, the Minimum Safe 
Altitude Warning, is a feature of the ARTS-3 systejp. Accident data 
from National Transportation Safety fioard (NTSB) and reports from the 
Aviation Safety Reporting System (ASRS) were used In assessing perfor- 
mance. It is concluded that these systems have dramatically reduced 
accidents. Although false and nuisance alarms continue, no evidence 
suggests that they have caused any accident. The tenacity of the 
alarms—especially the GPWS— as well as appropriate triggering cri- 
teria seen to be basic to their success. 



INTRODUCTION 

Battelle' s Columbus Laboratories operates the Aviation Safety 
Reporting System (ASRS) for the NASA Anes Research Center. The 
authors recently studied Controlled-Flight-Toward-Terrain (CFTT) 
occurrences recorded within the ASRS data base. This data base 
currently contains 24,000 reports of discrepancies and deficiencies in 
thfe aviation system, authored by pilots, air traffic controllers, and 
.others. 

The CFTT study disclosed interesting facts concerning the impact 
of two warning systems on the day-to-day operational aviation system. 
The systerts implemented to preclude ControUed-Flight-Into-Terrain 
(CFIT) accidents are the airborne system known as the O»:ound Proximity 
Warning System (GPWS) and the ground-based system, known «s Minimum 
Safe Altitude Warning (MSAW)~a functional element of the automated 
radar terminal system (ARTS-3) installed at some 63 major US airports. 

The reports studied include valid alaras (some appear to have 
prevented a disastrous accident) and false or nuisance alarms (sone 
of which created new hazards). It was recognized that if this infor- 
mation were supplemented with CFIT accident data for the periods 
before and after GPWS/MSAW implementation, plus information on the 
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attitudes and issues preceding implementation, an interesting and 
potentially useful paper might result.^ 



WARNING SYSTEM IMPLEMENTATION 

In December 1974, the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) 
adopted a rule requiring a GPWS in certain large turbine-powered 
' (turboprop and turbojet) aircraft by December 1, 1975 (FAA, 1974a). 
Specifically, the rule ap x ^r' o turbine-powered airplanes with 
maximum gross weights over JO pounds operated under Parts 121, 

123, and 135 of the Federal Aviation Regulations-. These parts covered 
all airlines certificated by the Ci/il Aeronautics Board, scheduled 
commuter carriers, and Air Travel v^lubs as well as many large corpor- 
ate aircraft certificated under these rules. 

Paragraph 121.360 of FAR 121 sets forth the requirements for an 
acceptable GPWS. In general, the system was to provide for four 
warning modes: 

r 

• Je 1 ~ Excessive Sink Rate Close To Terrain 

• Mode 2 - Excessive Closure Rate Close To Terrain 

• Mode 3 - Negative Climb After Takeoff 

• Mode 4 - Descending Into Terrain With Gear Or Flaps Up 

The acceptable GPWS performance was further outlined In an Advisory 
Circular issued on December 31, 1974 (FAA, 1974b). 

rfumerous additional omendmeuts affected the requirements for GPWS 
design and use by: (1) defining specific technical performance and 
- environmental standards for GPWS systems (FAA, 1975a); (2) incorporat- 
ing Mode 5, Operation Below the Glide Slope, by June 1, 1976; 
(3) extending some GPWS installation dates until June 1, 1976, in 
recognition of delays in equipment deliveries; (4) waiving a provision 
prohibiting deactivation of *:he GPWS system, until September 1, 1976, 
in recognition of equipment reliability problems and attendant false 
alarms; (5) redefining the aircraft covered by the ruling, exempting 
the required GPWS system for aircraft with up to 30 passengeR^seats , a 
maximum payload up to 7,500 pounds, and a maximum zero-fuel weight up 
to 35,000 pounds; and (6) further revising equipment standards, 
involving alteration of the warning envelopes, to reduce false and 
nuisance warnings (FAA, 1976). 

In 1976/1977 a separate, ground-based warning system (also 
intended to prevent Cf 'T accidents) was implemented. This system, the 
^SAW element of ARTS*-i, had been under development for the FAA since 
the early 19/Os, MSAW became operational at Los Angeles and 
Washington, D,C., in November 1976; initial operation at Denver, 
Detroit, Houston, and St. Louis was in January 1977, and at the 
remaining 37 ARTS-3 terminals by mid 197'7. 

With MSAW the air traffic controller receives a visual signal and 
an aural alarm when an eligible aircraft penetrates or Is predicted to 
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penetrate (by extrapolating descent rates) a predetermined minimum 
safe altitude in the terminal area. MSAW operates in two modes. The 
one provides for surveillance in all parts of the terminal area except 
the final approach corridor. The second is tailored to monitor 
aircraft altitude versus position during the final approach. 
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ISSUES AND ATTITUDES 

The initial GPWS ruling was Issued just days after the crash of 
Trans World Flight 514— a Boeing 727 — into a mountain near Dulles 
International Airport. This was but one in a succession of CFIT 
accidents in the late 1960s and early 1970s. The FAA had been eval- 
uating airborne warning systems relating to CFIT accident s^and was 
planning to adopt a GPWS ruling in April 1973. Kuwt^ve. , the prcc 
sures following the Flight 514 accident prompted the FAA to act in 
December 1974. 

Prior to 1975, accidents in which airliners flew into the ground 
while in controlled flight had been a leading cause of accidents. 
According to McDemiott (1975), over 50 percent of all airline crashes 
in the prior 20 years had fallen into that category. Bateman found 
115 CFIT-type airline accidents for use as case studies (BflEeman, 
1972). In part, radar altimeters and altitude alert systems (baro- 
metric altimeter) were developed because of a concern for such 
accidents. However, efforts to develop a comprehensive GPSW didn t 
start until 1966. 

Advocacy for a mandatory domestic GPWS system probably began with 
the NTSB about 1970. Subsequently, the Airline Pilots Association 
(ALPA) advocated such systems. By 1974, the Boeing Airplane Company 
was planning to install GPWS in new aircraft. In May of 1974, follow- 
ing its fourth fatal CFIT accident in three years, Pan American World 
Airways initiated a program to equip its entire fleet with GPWS sys- 
tems.' In September 1974, prior to the TWA 514 accident, FAA had 
announced intent to adopt a GPWS ruling in early 1975. 

There were legitimate doubts about the need for, or the prospec- 
tive effectiveness of, su. h systems. Some were skeptical of GPWS 
effectiveness in cockpits already containing 200 alert and warning 
lights and 20 or more warning bells, buzzers, and sirens (McDermott, 
197S). Th-y speculated that if it was effective, it would be because 
unlike the other warning systems it (1) couldn't be ignored and (2) 
couldn't be turned off. The FAA's skepticisn was clear in its origi 
nal amendment requiring GPWS (FAA, 1974a): 

"The FAA believes that present instrumentation and inflight pro- 
cedures provide for safe and adequate terrain clearance as long^ 
as proper flight crew member discipline is maintained and appro 
priate flight operations procedures are followed. However, not- 
withstanding those instruments and procedures ... a number of 
air carrier accidents involving large turbine-powered airplanes 
have been caused by inadvertent contact with the ground, and might 
have been avoided if a ground proximity warning system had been 
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installed to give warning of the impending disaster to the flight 
crew." 

Nor were these sectors alone in their skepticism. In a technical 
paper presented in early 1977, one human-factors expert wrote: 

"An appealing, though perhaps somewhat simplistic, answer to vigi- 
lance and attention problems is to install warning devices which 
are assumed to be attention demanding . . . There is never a 
guarantee that any stimulus, regardless of its psychophysical 
dimensions, will be correctly attended to 'correctly' because one 
of the usual ways of dealing with warning devices, particularly in 
the auditory mode, is to shut them off. The proposed ground 
proximity warning systems in the cockpit may be well Intentioned, 
and may indeed prevent some CFIT accidents, but human factors 
specialists would do well to regard them with a measure of 
skepticism. (Wiener, 1977)" 



GPWS/MSAW IMPACT ON CFIT ACCIDENTS 

To our knowledge, the impact of GPWS and MSAW implementation has 
not been examined heretofore. That does not deny a general awareness 
in the aviation community of fewer CFIT accidents. Bateman (1978) 
noted the reduced airline CFIT accident fatalities during the early 
years following GPWS introduction and the continuing fatal accidents 
experienced by unequipped corporate fleets and U.S. military 
transports . 

To quantify the impact of GPWS and MSAW systems on CFIT accidents, 
we examined NTSB accident data for 1971 through 1980, including unpub- 
lished data for 1979 and 1980 from internal NTSB records. 

To qualify as an "appropriate" CFIT accident, an accident had to 
involve the aircraft and operations types affected by the GPWS regula- 
tions.* That is, it must involve a large turbine-powered aircraft 
operated under FARs 121, 123, or 135. Accident fatalities were not a 
criterion; the interest is in accidents of the CFIT type, not their 
survivability. In fact, major airframe damage was not even a criter- 
ion. Thus, as long as the aircraft made contact with ground, water, 
or obstacles thereon, the accident was of interest — even if the crew 
was able to get the aircraft airborne again following impact. 

The more subtle criterion was that prior to impact the events in 
the cockpit qualify the accident as Controlled-Fl ight-Into-Terrain 
defined as; 

"ControUed-f 1 ight-into-terrain accidents are those in which an 
aircraft, under the control of the crew, is flown into terrain (or 



*This approach might fail to capture aircraft not required to have 
GPWS but equipped with altitude-reporting transponders and whose 
accident frequency might be affected by MSAW alone. 
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water or obstacles) with no prior awareness on the part of the 
crew of the impending disaster." 

Many accidents in the NTSB files involving hard landings, and runway 
undershoots were excluded because the evidence of poor piloting tech- 
nique or control problems brought about by other causes disqualified 
them from being considered "controlled flight". 

Tn the 10-year period of interest, 19 accidents were identified 
which met the criteria discussed above (See Table 1). It was observed 
that the number of accidents in the years following GPWS and MSAW 
implementation were markedly reduced as snown in Figure 1. If the 
study period is divided— 1971 through 1975, and 1976 through 1980-the 
second period can be reasonably labeled as post-GPWS. By December 1, 
1Q7S lr 1r estimated that approximately 80 percent of the required 
installations were completed. While the ensuing period was marked by 
some deactivations due to false alarms, most systems were instal.c^ 
and functioning by September 1, 1976. Because MSAW implementation was 
from November 1976 through June 1977, it is somewhat less precise to 
call the second period a post-MSAW period. 

Seventeen qualifiable CFIT accidents occurred during the first 
period. By contrast, only two accidents occurred in the second 
period. This is a statistically significant reduction. By one test , 
the probability of this being a coincidental reduction is less than 
seven in one million. This dramatic reduction cannot be attributed to 
decreases in aviation activity. In fact, except for a 7 percent drop 
from 1973 to 1974, activity increased in every year from 1971 through 
1979 (FAA 1979). Thus, the authors see no reasonable alternative to 
concluding that these two warning systems have had o profound effect 
in reducing CFIT-type accidents. 

The two CFIT accidents during the second period occurred in 1977 
and 1978. Both aircraft were equipped with GPWS systems. The 1977 
accident involved a United Airlines DC-8F cargo flight near Kaysville, 
Utah. The 1978 accident was the more publicized crash of a National 
Airlines B-727 in Escambia/' Bay near Pensacola, Florida. In the United 
accident, the GPWS is beMeved to have given an alert prior to 
impact— an inoperative Cockpit Voice Recorder precluded determining 
this with certainty. In the latter case, the GPWS did provide an 
alert The alert was ignored. The problem was compounded by the 
Flight Engineer's action of shutting the GPWS off following the alarm 
without the pilot's knowledge. 



♦Assuming that the number of accidents in any 5-year period is Poisson 
distributed, then in the period 1971-1975, the number of accidents is 
Poisson distributed with a mean rate of 17 accidents per 5-year 
period. Given that rate, the probability of observing two or less 
accidents in the second 5-year period is calculated as being 6.7 x 
10-6. 



TABLE 1 

Idtntifitd CFIT Accidtnts Durin9 tht Period 1971 Thiough 1980 
From NTSB Data 



Date and 

Location 



Dttcription 



NTSB 
Report No, 



02 17 71 
Gulfport. MS 

06- 07 71 

New Haven, CT 

06 22 71 

Martha's Vineyard, MA 

07 25-71 
Manila. P i 

09 04 71 
Juneau, AK 

12 29 72 

Miami, FL 

04 1073 
Toledo. OH 

07- 22 73 
Papeete, Tahiti 

07 31 73 
Boston. MA 

09 08 73 
King Cove. AK 

09-27 73 
Mena, AR 

01 30 74 

Pago Pago. Samoa 

04 22-74 
Bah. Indonesia 

09 11 74 
Charlotte. NC 

12 01 74 

Berryville, VA 

08 30 75 

Gambell, AK 

11 12 75 

Raleigh, NC 

12 18 77 

Kaysviile, UT 

06-08 78 
Ppnsacola, F L 



Southern Airways OC-9-15 '.truck electrical transmission line AAR 71 14 
8,900' from runway during VOR Approach to Runway 13 

Allegheny Airlines Convair 580 struck beach cottages 4.890' AAR-72 20 
from runway during a non-precision approach to Runway 2 

Northwest Airlines OC-9 31 struck water 3 miles short of AAR-72 4 

runway during VOR Approach to Runway 24 

Pan American Airways Boeing 707 hit mountain far from Unpub 
airport following premature descent in oreoaration for ILS 
Approach « 

Alaska Airlines Boeing 727 struck mountain 18 5 miles from AAR 72 28 
airport during Localizer Approach to Runway 8 

Eastern Airlines L-101 1 struck ground during unintentional AAR 73 14 
descent while holding at 2.000' 18 miles from airport 

Eastern Airlines Boeing 727 struck trees 6,400' short of run- AAR 73 17 
way during a Localizer Backcourse Approach to Runway 25 

Pan American Airways Boeing 707 struck water 3 miles from Unpub 
airport while in a departure turn from Runway 4 

Oelta Airlines 00 9 struck seawall 3.000' from runway during AAR 74 3 
iLS Approach to Runway 4R 

World Airways OC 8 struck mountain 15 5 miles from airpon AAR 74 6 

following a descent preparatory to making an instrument 

approach 

Texas Int'l Convair 600 struck mountain during cruising fhght AAR 74 4 

Pan American Airways Boeing 707 struck trees 3,865' short AAR-74 15 
of runway during ILS Approach to Runway 5 & AAR 77 7 

Pan American Airways Boeing 707 crashed into high ground Unpub 
37 miles from airport during NOB Approach procedural turn 

Eastern Airlines OC 9-31 crashed 3.3 miles from runway AAR-75 9 

during VOR 'OME Approach to Runway 36 

Trans World Airlines Boeing 727 struck ndge 25 mtles from AAR 75 16 
airport following clearance to VOR/OME Approach to 
Runway 12 

Wien Air Alaska F-27B struck mountain while circling to AAR 76 1 

land following a missed approach 

Eastern Airlines Boeing 727 struck ground 282' short of AAR 76 15 

runway during an ILS Approach to Runway 23 

United Airlines 0C-8F crashed into mountain while holding AAR 78 8 
in preparation to landing 

National Airlines Boemg 727 crashed into water 3 miles from AAR 78 13 
runway during Raddr Approach to Runway 25 



' GPWS/MSAW EFFECT ON THE OPERATIONAL DOMAIN 



Traditionally, the ability to acquire significant quantities of 
useful information from the operational aviation world— especially 
that pertaining to human error—has been tjuite limited. Bateman 
(1978), 1^ his paper assessing early performance of GPWS systems, 
says : 

"What about reported saves? It would be the rare individual 
pilot, indeed, who would ever inform his chief pilot or coijipany 
president that he almost flew the company's airplane into a 
mountain top, save for a timely, GPWS warning (let alone a copilot 
or flight engineer's shout of 'Pull Up'). This is human nature. 
On the other hand, we will surely hear of any nuisance alarm or 
false warning. 
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FIGURE 1. Frequency of Controlled Fllght lnta- 
Terrain AcckJents Before and After 
GPWS/MSAW implementation 



As a result of this human 
element, the reported inci- 
dents of GPWS warning will 
normally be those where the 
aircraft position or unsafe 
flight path is caused by 
factors other than crew 
judgement. An example is 
improper ATC instruction." 

This situation was dramat- 
ically altered with the 
advent of the ASRS in 1976. 
This voluntary reporting 
system offers both confiden- 
tiality and limited immunity 
to the reporter in exchange 
for information on discrep- 
ancies and deficiencies in 
the national aviation sys- 
tem. A large fraction of 
the 24,000-plus reports 
received to date are self- 
incriminating to the 
reporter . 



A recent ASRS study "An Investigation of Reports of Controlled 
Flight Toward Terrain (CFTT)" focused on reports from July 1976 
through October 1980. For the period, the ASRS data base contains 
about 23,000 reports. Of these, 266 reports outline occurrences or 
situations providing insight into the CFTT problem area and 51 
specifically mention either GPWS or MSAW. While the 266 reports 
involve general aviation and scheduled air carriers, the 51 GPWS/MSAW 
reports deal almost exclusively with air carrier operations.* Some 
Imply that the GPWS/MSAW alarm was appropriate; others allege the 
resulting alarm to have been false or a nuisance (see Table 2). 
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*The 22 MSAW alarms contained one general aviation and one military 
case . 



The 22 valid GPWS or MSAW alarms Include six where the GPWS or 
MSAW gave the first warning of trouble and where, due to other 
factors, the authors believe a CFIT accident would have otherwise 
resulted. GPWS and MSAW each accounted for three of these probable 
saves. Two other Incidents, reported after the CFIT study was 
completed, fit In this category. Both Involved MSAW alerts* One Is 
an ASRS report received In November 1980; the other Is the well- 
publlclzed Incident Involving the Argentine Airlines Boeing 707 on a 
collision course with the llO-story World Trade Center in New York 
City on February 20. 1981. The two Incidents described below Indicate 
the dramatic nature of some of these probable saves. The first exam- 
ple, a "GPWS save" In February 1977. at HiU AFB. Utah. Involved an 
air carrier transport. The Incident occurred during daylight hours 
and under Instrument Meteorological Conditions (iMC). 

"The GPWS actuated with a red light and 'whoop-whoop pull-up'. At 
this time, we were on a radar vector by HIF Approach at an 
assigned altitude of 11.000 feet. Vector heading assigned at that 

time was 250 degrees. Radio 
altimeter was observed to 
pass 2.500 feet rapidly, and 
power was Initiated, cHmb 
attitude established. The 
radio altimeter passed 
through 800 feet and grad- 
ually started up during the 
climb. After passing the 
crest of the mountain, 
everything returned to 
normal . " 



TABLE 2 
Distribution of Reporttd 
GPWS/MSAW Alarms 





Total 




Validity of Marm 


Sylttm 


Rspofti 


Valid 


Faltt/NuiMnca 


GPWS 


28 


12 


16 


MSAA 


22 


10 


12 


BOTH 


1 


0 


1 




51 


22 


29 



The assigned 11,000 foot 
altitude was the normal 
Minimum Vectoring Altitude 
(MVA) In use. Ordinarily. 
It would have provided adequate clearance of a 9.674 foot MSL mountain 
peak In route. However, following landing, an investigation revealed 
a deep low pressure trough aloft. Because of It. and Its effect on 
the barometric altimeter, the aircraft was probablv 1,400 feet lower 
than Its altimeters Indicated. The MVA for that area was subsequently 
raised to 12.000 feet. 

The second example, an "MSAW save" In November 1980. near Tampa, 
Florida, Involved a large air carrier transport. The Incident 
occurred at night under IMC conditions. 

•'The aircraft was executing a Localizer Back Course Approach to 
Runway 18R at Tampa International Airport. Keno. which Is the 
final approach fix on the approach, Is located 5.5 miles from the 
alrporr and has a mandatory crossing altitude of 2,000 feet. The 
aircraft made his Initial call up to Tampa Tower stating that he 
was coming up on Keno. At this time, he was cleared to land, which 
he then acknowledged and asked If the visibility was still holding 
at a couple of miles. He was told the visibility was 5 miles and 
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he acknowledged. I received a low altitude alarm for him as he 
was about 4 miles from the airport and his altitude indicated 300 
feet. I immediately issued a low altitude alert advising him of 
his position and his altitude which now indicated 200 feet. He 
acknowledged and said he was checking it." 

In a November 19, 1975 letter, the Air Transport Association of 
America (ATA) petitioned the FAA to amend FAR paragraphs 121.303 and 
121.360 to provide relief until September 1, 1976, from the require- 
ment that the ground proximity warning system required by paragraph 
121.360 be in operable condition before takeoff. This petition Vas 
motivated by false alarm problems experienced by ATA's member air- 
lines. In its amendment acting on this petition FAA quoted parts of 
the ATA letter (FAA, 1975b). 

"At least two major carriers are experiencing an unacceptably high 
number of false and nuisance alarms. More specifically, a false 
warning occurs when the system alarms, although system parameters 
do not call for one. For example, warnings have occurred on take- 
off when the alarm sounds while the aircraft is in a positive rate 
of climb well outside the TSO envelopes which would require the 
warning. Warnings have occurred in cruise at high altitude for 
unexplained reasons, as well as during approach when the aircraft 
is on the localizer and glide slope over flat terrain." 

The ATA was concerned with the effect of numerous false and nuisance 
warnings . 

"Pilots will quickly lose confidence in this system if this con- 
tinues for even a short period of time. Once they lose confi- 
dence, it will be practically impossible to regain. Then, the 
efforts of both FAA and industry to realize the safety benefits 
which this system promises will have gone for nothing. We will 
have spent thousands of man-hours and millions of dollars on a 
black box that nobody trusts." 

As reported earlier, the ASRS system received reports detailing 
both GPWS and MSAW false or nuisance alarms. While their number is 
not a valid statistical indicator of the actual number of false alarms 
experienced, the reports provide some useful insight into the phenom- 
enon (see Table 3) . 

While false alarms for GPWS and MSAW occurred in all phases of 
flight, most occurred in the final approach phase (see Table A). 

Of the 29 incidents, 12 occurred in visual meteorological 
conditions (VMC) , 8 in IMC The remainder were not identified. The 
amount of VMC operation— in contrast with that in IMC— may influence 
the number of reports received in that category. The high number of 
VMC Incidents may also result from the wider range of flight paths 
flown in VMC, as opposed to precision instrument approach flight 
paths. The probability of violating the alarm envelopes of these 
systems would be greater under such circumstances. 
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TABLE 3 TABLE 4 

Otftribution of Raported False or Nuiunoe Distribution of Reported False or Nuisance GPWS/ 

GPWS/ MSAW Alarms by System and Year MSAW Alarms by System and Phase of Flight 









W«min| Syiltm 






Total 




Waminf Syfttm 






fltportt 


GPWS 


MSAW 


Both 


Fiifht 


Rfporli 


GPWS 


MSAW 


Both 


1978' 


•> 


5 


0 


0 


Ciimb 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1977 


6 


2 


4 


0 


Cruite 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1978 


n 


6 


4 


1 


Oe»c«nl 


3 


2 


0 


1 


1979 


4 


2 


2 


0 


Approach 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1980" 


3 


1 


2 


0 


F(ti*l Approach 


22 


10 


12 


0 




29 


16 


12 


1 


Unknown 


1 

29 


1 

16 


0 


0 














12 


1 
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The reporters of these incidents — 83 percent pilots — expressed 
various concerns about false or nUlsance alams. These concerns 
Indicated four hazards: (1) encountering a nidalr collision while 
performing a mandatory pull-up, (2) losing control of the aircraft 
while distracted, (3) Ignoring a valid alarn because of system 
credibility problems, and (4) ignoring a valid alarm through a 
misunderstanding of exactly what triggered it. 

In four reported cases the flight responded to a GP\/S alarm with 
the required pull-up maneuver, tach alarm was subsequently discovered 
to have been false. Since each such uncoordinated pull-up has some 
risk of a midair collision, the pilots wonder If the cure isn't worse 
than the disease. 

In many cases the distraction of the alarms — both MSAW and GP\/S — 
was cited as the greatest concern. That such distraction could lead 
to a loss of control was realized in two reported cases. In a 
daylight visual approach to S^n Francisco International Runway 28L, 
full flap extension could not be achieved in the late stages of the 
final approach. Because of other tr.affic and a fog bank In the 
missed-approach corridor, a decision was made to continue the approach 
to landing. 

"Increasing the sink rate to approximately 1,500 feet per minute 
and spooling the engines simultaneously provides a good stable 
platform two miles from the end of the runway. This was the 
maneuver that was in progress at the time the ground proximity 
warning system was triggered to a pull-up alert because of the 
increased sink rate. Since there is no means of silencing the CPUS 
system and since the audio level is extremely high, all cockpit 
and tower communications were blocked at this point in time. 
Speed callouts, sink rate callouts, height above the runway call- 
outs were not possible. This, in effect, denied a coordinated 
crew function^ The landing was effected without incident."- 



One terse pilot report tells the story of a daylight VMC approach to 
Honolulu • 

"GPWS malfunction in gusty wind conditions on short final, on 
glide slope, gear down, full flaps (50 degress), speed ^Ref + 10 
knots, GPWS says 'too low, flaps'. A quick scan showed everything 
OK. Alert second officer pulled circuit breaker. Distraction 
caused airspeed to go below ^Ref at a time when recovery was 
difficult. False signals from GPWS, which occur often, create 
such a distraction that flight safety is impaired." 

Numerous reporters expressed concern that false alarms hurt the 
system's credibility and lead to ignoring it when valid. Two dramatic 
cases of ignored valid alarms demonstrate this type of problem. The 
first is a night approach to Tampa International Airport under VMC 
conditions. 

"Approach to 18R using VASI was stabilized and in visual glide 
path. At approximately 300 to 400 feet MSL, ground proximity 
warning system activated giving a 'pull-up'. Immediate reaction 
was 'what the hell is causing it to go off this time', meaning in 
my mind 'what's wrong with the GPWS', not 'what is it trying to 
tell me'. I have experienced literally dozens of these warnings 
where there was no significance to the warning. I am conditioned. 
I did glance over to see that the landing gear was indicating down 
and locked and the First Officer pushed the glide path cancel 
light. But we continued to touch down. During roll out I discov 
ered that the flaps were at 25 degrees, which is not a landing 
flap ..." 

The second example involves a nighttime approach to Kansas City Air- 
port under VMC condi t ions . After planning for an approach to Runway 
01, the flight was granted permission for a more expedient approach to 
Runway 19. The clearance came late, and the aircraft had to be man- 
euvered significantly to make the change - 

"I was prepared for a steep Initial descent In a short turn-In, 
had frequency and localizer course at hand and already selected. 
I kept the Flight Director bars centered through the approach. 
The GPWS alarm went off but was ignored as giving- erroneous 
warnings . . . normal landing followed. Not until later did I 
realize I had the wrong ILS frequency selected." 

Alarms have been construed as false because the flight crew did 
not understand which factor triggered the alert. This has happened In 
MSAW alerts where the tower has advised of a "low altitude" alert. 
The flight crew checks the altitude only to find that It Is normal 
when excessive rate of sink was the cause of the alarm. 

CONCLUSIONS 

GPWS and MSAW warning systems have brought about a dramatic 
reduction In CFIT accidents ^.nJ undoubtedly have saved hundreds of 
lives. GPWS or MSAW was Hknly the sole factor in the prevention of 
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several accidents; in other cases, while accompanied or followed by 
other warnings, their role was likely decisive in preventing the 
accident . 

Although false alarms are a nuisance and cause for concern, there 
is no evidence of any accident having been caused by such false alarm. 

Many pilots and controllers are not aware of the net benefit of 
the GPWS/MSAW systems. One ASRS report reflects a view held by many: 
"In my opinion and also the opinion of my fellow pilots, the GPWS is 
more likely to cause an accident than to prevent one.*' 

The efficacy of the GPWS system, versus the perceived value of 
warning devices held by some, probably traces to its two unique 
characteristics - it can*t be ignored and it can*t be disarmed with 
anonymity. How much room this leaves for adding other tenacious 
alarms remains to be seen. 

In the face of serious hazards to flight (e.g., the rash of CFIT 
accidents prior to 1975), it may not be optim-^l or desirable to carry 
prevention device or procedures development to perfection before 
implementation. 

The valid (alarm criteria are met) but nuisance alarms fre- 
quently benefit flight safety by inducing the crew to examine, in 
retrospect, the conditions leading to the alarm. This has led to the 
detection of system problems or deficiencies. 
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ASSESSING EMERGENCY INTERFACE DESIGN 

William C. Allen 
^ Stanford University 

INTRODUCTION 

A functional model of beam dynamics has a theoretical basis in elasticity and 
mechanics. Similarly, a functional model of man/machine interaction must have 
an underlying theoretical basis for Ivow the man and the machine respond to their 
environments. In most oircurastances, control theory provides an adequate 
theoretical mo^el for theNpechanical system. Efforts to adapt this theory to 
the human operator have enc^ountered severe limitations — especially in unfamiliar 
or multi-attribute control environments (i.e., emergencies or strategic level 
decision making). 

If we designed buildings using an elasticity model valid over a very narrow 
region, we would be careful not to employ this model as a predictor of system 
response outside that region (otherwise out building might fall down). We can 
criticize -ahnost all existing interface design procedures because they assume 
(usually^implicitj.y) that .an pptimal control model^ for operator response is valid 
over the entire: range of cohtrol environments. Therefore, it should not be sur- 
prising that performance o^ these syistems degrades\geriously when exposed to 
situations where this assumption is invalid. ^ 

An imi3^tant byproduct of this realization is that if ap, explicit model of human 
response is not incorporated into a design procedure, an implicit modej will take 
its place. Clearly, something as critical^as operator^esponse should not be 
left to default modelling. ^ ^ , ^ 

Cognitive psychologists have developed a general theqry for human information 
perception, storage, retrieval and manipulation based on the notion of schemata. 
One difficulty with modelling human response .using schema^yfK§t>r.y is that there 
is little understanding o^ the^ underlying mechanisms .of schema manipulation. 
However, in the same way^^hat it is not necessary to understand the nuances of 
molecular interactions pjo make predictive theories atout materials behavior, i: 
can be hoped* that we can- address human response tendancies based on a^acro 
level schema theory. s • . » * 

The next section highlighta the fundamentals of schema theory necessary f(3r 
this discussion. The third ejection addresses how the process ©f schema selection 
optimization appears ta, represent a reasonable descriptive model of operator 
response. In the fourth section, this model is expanded to provide an analytical 
approach to assessing interface design. 

The result is a structured^ approach to addressing human decision making/action 
selection over a wide range of operating environments. Simulation can be used 
to illuminate the different paths the inferential decision maker can take given* 
a particular display/control format and a given set of status/warning indications. 

It is hoped that future work in this area will allow thi^ modelling/simulation/ 
apalysis process to be codified. The result would be a general design procedure 
^ot emergency interfaces." 
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Introduction to Schemata 

■ I ■ ' ' — — ■ r 

By constraining system design to include a "man in the loop", we are forced 
to recognize and address fhe iss*ues of non-normative decision making typical 
of human response. Schema theory provides a robust mechanism through which 
we can^ address human information processing. Three structures must exist for 
schema theory to functioji: 

1. Simantic knowledge structures. These are semantic networks between 
key variables in a frequently encountered phenomenon. 

2. Episodic memory structures. The key features in an experience (^as 
well as connectors between the features and the moderating schemata) 
are retained as episodic memory traces* 

3. Schema selection optimization.^ Two levels of optimization must; occur: 



/ 
/ 



— Th^ relative cpsts of delays and potential perception errors 
muse be rapidly balanced when selecting the schema to be used 
."to st,ructure'exogenous data. 
The cofets of validating arid deternining the uniqueness an 
"apparently- v^lid" schema must be optimized before it Is used 
to generate response scenarios. 



Semantic and episodic knowledge structurfes ^re' highly- interactive and mutually 
supportive. Semantic memory provides the framework used to encode and recall 
episodic memory traces. Episodic memory traces provide experient ial^ . ichrtess to 
a partTally instanti-ated schema by allowir^ experience- with "similar or analogous 
situations to be brought into the evaluation. ' . ^ 

With this approach, we would predict that an operator would deal with limited 
sensory dara by rea'ching into his episqdlc memory st'ofes^for representative ^ 
values and constraints for unavailable /ariables, This^/lity to draw from . - 
past experiences provides added "context" when evaluating- a situation. Conversely, 
faled episodic memory traces can be "reconstructed" using" the implied context^ . 
and constraints available through the semantic knowledge structure. 

4 

\ * - % 

Optimizing Schema Selection \ 

Limitations in short term memory dictate that people vdo .not simply load all*^ 
available sensory data Jnto at memory buffer and perform an exhaustive sort ot 
schemata to determine the best fit. Instead, we expect that a reasonably ^ 
valid" schema is rapidly chosen and used as a framework to organize the sensory ■ 
data. If a selected schema fails to provide an adequate fit for subsequent 
sensory data, it is rejected in favor of a new scfiema. 

From this, we would expect thPt inhibition of invalid schemata mast play an 
important role in the initial schema selection process. Otherwise, we would be 
bombarded with potentially invalid schemata and have to conciously sort through 
them all. Therefore, the attended features which appear central (and their 
apparent semantic connections) must serve to inhibit all schemata whose variables 
or structures do n^t permit such features. 



Since this sort takes place very rapidly, a hierarchy of the variables in a 
schema must exist. This initial sort must compare the "central" sensory 
features to schemata with similar central variable constraints. 

Based on these (and other) considerations, a "brrnch and bound" optimization 
strategy appears to be an appropriate ir.odel for the initial schema selection 
optimization process. This approach allows schema selection to be dependent 
on both previously attended information and prior decision path. Experiential 
and analytical heuristics are used to estimate the schema which "aopenrs" to 
contain the greatest potential for providing a solution. Other heuristics 
are used to estimate the uniqueness of the solutions resultinj^', from the use 
of that schema. 

Before modifying the branch and bound approach to accommodate schema 
optimization, it is worthwhile to review the steps in tha general algorithm: 

1. Partition the solution place into mutually exclusive, coMectively 
exhaustive sub-spaces. 

> 

2. Develop upper bounds (assuming a maximization problem) for each of 
- the sub-spaces. 

3. Test each upper bound solution to determine if it is feasihU'. 

4. If one (or more) feasible solution exists, make the highest 
of these the incumbent solution. 

5. If any of the following are true, the sub-space is considered 
fathomed : 

— subspaces whose upper bound solution is also feasible 

— sub-spaces with upper bounds lower than the incumbent solution 

— sub-spaces containing no feasible solutions 

Fathored sub-spaces can be removed fr^m further consideration. 

6. Take either the highest (the most promising) or the most recent 
of the unfathomed sub-spaces (depending on the branching rule 
employed) and partition it into smaller sub-spaces. 

7. Go back to step 2 and continue until all subspaces are fathomed — 
the incumbent solution at this point will be an optimal solution. 

The schema selection algorithm would follow the same general pattern: 

1. The "solution space" is partitioned by activating schemata with 
appropriately constrained "central" variables and inhibiting 
inappropriate schemata. Within these overlapping sub-spaces simple 
cause-effect relationships exist between focal and peripheral com- 
ponents or sub-systems. 



1. Constraints provided by episodic memory are used to provide "quick 
access" bounds on the "goodness of fit" of all actl^'e Gchemata. 

3. The best "quick fit" would be selected as a candidate schema. Using 
available features to partially Instantiate the candidate would form 
a test of it's feasibility (i.e., if structural or variable constraints 
were violated, the schema would be fathomed and removed from consi- 
deration. 

4. The "stopping rule" for the schema search algorithm would be based 
un either the difference between the "goodness of fit" of the 
partially instantiated candidate schema and other active schemata 
or the difference between the episodic associations activated by 
the partially instantiated candidate and those activated by the 
available features (i.e., improved "goodness of fit" of the partially 
Instantiated schema inhibits activation of alternate schemata while 
poor "goodness of fit" increases their activation). 

When applied to schema selection, branching difficulty can be considered the 

number of hypotheses which are "candidates" for interpreting the data. If only 

one hypothesis receives activation from the available (or attended) features, 

little or no rognitive effort is required. These unambiguous hypothesis 

selections should appear "automatic" (i.e., require no cognitive effort). 

Conversely, if multiple hypotheses (or no hypothesis) receive activation, f 
conscious hypothesis selection must occur since some means must exist for 
organizing the available data. For example, if conscious hypothesis selection 
does not take place in an ambiguous situation, the operator will be unable to 
make "sense" of it and will take no action. 

This discussion implies that ambiguous situations will be predominated by 
"conceptually driven processing" while unambiguous situations will be pre- 
dominated by "data driven processing". This points out a significant difference 
between designing routine and emergency interfaces: 

— Routine situations can be effectively controlled by providing adequate 
sensory input (data driven processing predominates). 

— Emergency situations require simulation of appropriate perceptions of 
the situation to allow adequate respons^ (conceptually driven processing 
predominates). 

Since initial schema selection is used to encode available data, while action 
selection involves an irrevocable allocation of resources, we would expect 
additional schema optimization testing before action is allowed. Although 
the incumbent schema can be considered reasonable and feasible after it s accep- 
tance as a sen.sory data framework, it's uniqueness remains to be resolved. 

[n uolTmblguous situations, this fathoming of alternate candidates is trival — 
there are no alternate candidates. Therefore, we can expect that these 
situations can lead to "slips" when relatively rare alternatives are the 
"correct" choice. For example, if an indicator "always" implies__a particular 
action during normal system operation, we can expect "intrusions of that 
action during emergency operations where the implications of that indicator 
may be more ambiguous. 
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rhis approach asserts that the schema will remain unchanged unless contra- 
dictory evidence is found. Since evidence is asserted to be requested for 
the purpose of confirming the current hypothesis, we can expect that an 
incorrect hypothesis formed on the basis of we-ik evidence will be more resis- 
tant to change based on new, better data than a hypothesis formed on the basis 
ot the new data alone. For example, when critical data is unavailable-, several 
sch..mata might be selected with equal validity. Exposure to a few non- 
critical features contradictory to the intial schema selection will Hkelv 
result m the operator "explaining away" the new features rather than changing 



Assessing Ii )_ter|' Oil£'_Jlisi£n 

Although schema theory provides valuable insights, it lacks the computational 
structure necessary for quantitative analysis. The branch and bound model for 
schema manipulation provides the needed structure but does not include a 
systematic means for handling uncertainty in our knowledge of the Interactions 
ht-'tween model parameters or uncertain outcomes. 

rhis shortcoming can be resolved (to some extent) hv adopting a modified 
decision analysis approach to interface design assessment. Since the structural 
models used in decision analysis share with 1 ranch and bound a sequential tree- 
like structure, the models should be compatible. 

Figure 1 depi. ts a "status annunciating" display con f if;urat ion for a simple 
oil transport/storage system. This system assumes that the oil source (i.e. 
tankers) Is to be unloaded as quickly as possible and that excess pumpin/ 
capacity is diverted to temporary oil storage tanks. The valves can be open 
or closed, pressures can be zero, low, medium or high and the pump can be set 
at oft, slow or fast. If probler.is develop, they will be annunciated by the 
I tglits at the bottom of the display. 

Figure 2 is the abbreviated decision tree which . nr.esents a simplified struc- 
tural model tor an inft;rential decision maker. Note that the structural model 
follows the same general format outlined in the discussion of schema theory 
but excludes all functional details. Figure 3 is a truncated decision tree 
which results when this model is applied to the example display format. 

The dependence of decision variables on attended information and the heuristic 
nature of the hypothesis formation process causes the "decision" variables to 
retain a p^babUistic nature. The probability associated with the selection 
ot a candidate decision" depends on the "degree of association" existing 
between the candidate and the hypothec- • given a particular generating scenario. 
Ihls approach is consistent with the activation model for schema moderated 
behavior presented in the previous section. 

At this level of sophistication in the inferential decision model, the assign- 
ment of probabilities to the branches of a decision node would be entirely sub- 
jective. "Rcisonable" values for these probabilities would be derived from 
exporience with similar systems, results of pencil and paper or simulator 
-Jtudif.',, or frmn "engineering judgement". 
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Truncated Inferential Decision Tree 
Figure 3 



Additional detail can be incorporated into the model by Including an "attended 
features" branch prior to schema selection (as schema theory would dictate). 
In this way, probability assignments for schema selection would be conditional 
on the attended features and/or the contents of short-term memory immediately 
prior to schema selection. 

Although this would reduce the subjectivity of the schema selection probability 
estimates, it greatly increases the computational difficulty of the problem by 
necessitating the inclusion of a significant number of "attended feature^' 
branches into the model (the number of branches would be approximately the 
number of observable features chosen the size of working memory at a time-- 
a huge number for any realistic situation. 

To a large extent, this difficulty can be overcome by eliminating trivial or 
redundant branches. However, a more likely solution would be expected to lie 
in adopting a simulation approach to enumerating the effects of various attended 
feature combinations. Regardless, a great deal of analysis would be required 
to assess the impact of various attended feature combinations on schema selection. 

In the simple model presented, action selection and information request 
probability estimates would be based on experience, intuition or theAresults 
of simple experiments. However, an expanded model could include conditional 
branches to account for* the predictable effects of requested information on 
schema activation and inhibition. Additional conditional branches could be 
Included to account for the effects of differing schema fathoming or stopping 
rule strategies on information requests and action selection. 

For example, time pressure, experience, environmental distractions and motiva-* 
tlon can all have a reasonably predictable influence on these parameters. 
Conditional branches can be included to allow for these variations. As system 
reliability is allowed to degrade, the dynamic nature of the task is allowed 
to increase or time sharing activity is increased, additional conditional 
branches would have to be included to account for the effects. 

It is important to make a distinction between computational and theoretical 
modelling difficulty. The advantage of a structural model is that explicit 
assumptions are made about the path taken to reach a particular decision or 
event. The constraints imposed by these preconditions makes it much easier 
to predict what will happen at that particular point in time. The difficulty 
lies in the computational burden of going through all the possibilities and 
estimating wh<it will happen at each. 

Therefore, this approach reduces the theoretical complexity f^f the analysis 
at the cost of Increased computational difficulty. Fortunately, it is far 
e.jsier to develop computational short-cuts and streamlined algorithm's to 
solve these computationally more complex problems than it is to develop a 
omprrhensi vc theory about human information processing. 

For ex.imple, a progressive model building/sensitivity analysis approach might 
allow significant "pruning" of redundant or trivial branches before they have 
tf^ bo expliMtlv t^valtiatofl. This woulcl he accomplished by deveh^ping a simph* 
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structural model, making "ball park" estimates for the possible branches and 
their probabilities and performing a sensitivity analysis t^ determine which 
branches appear to be most important. Less important variables would be set 
at "nominal values" while the complexity of the model would be increased for 
the critical variables. Oddly enough, this is exactly the process that schema 
theory predicts takes place in human information processing. 

Simulation can be used to enumerate decision and event chains which present 
a significant hazard (hazard is defined as the probability of a decision/event 
chain times the "cost" of the outcome). Additional modelling effort c^n be 
given to addressing the interaction of the variables in dec ision/event chains 
representing the greatest hazard. 

At the very least, this approach has the benefit of explicitly enumerating the 
man/machine/environment interaction assumptions necessary to design an inter- 
face. The combination of formalized structure and simulation aids the designer 
to uncover unintuitive or insideous sources of operator or system error. Knowl- 
edge of biases in human information processing can be used to ferret out poten- 
tial "slips" or inferential errors which would not be illustrated by an optimal 
control or sequential analysis approach. Further, the structure of this approach 
makefe it less likely that a designer will assume his own response biases in 
assessing potential operator response. 

The major benefit of an approach of this kind is it's usefulness in overcoming 
one of the greatest difficulties (and dangers) in a priori caution and warning 
system design — in order for problems to be clearly and unambiguously annunciated, 
the possibility of operator uncertainty at all potential decision points must 
be foreseen by the designer. 

Prospects for the Future 

It is entirely possible that cross-situational consistency in certain categories 
of response can be uncovered by a structured approach such as the one proposed. 
If these consistencies can be codified into either a simulation or rule based 
system, it may be possible to evaluate interfaces in a fraction of the time 
necessary to "start from scratch". 

Further, if a system of evaluation can be codified, it can be used to optimize 
the design of the interface. This presents the possibility of elevating inter- 
face design from a "satisfycing" approach to one where the designer can quanti- 
tatively estimate how far the proposed system deviates from "optimal". This 
would allow him to perform "value of information" studies to judge how much 
additional expense or research effort is warranted in attempting to improve 
the design. 
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THE EFFECTS OF ALERT PRIORITIZATION 
AND INHIBIT LOGIC ON PILOT PERFORMANCE 



D, A. Po-Chsdley 
Douglas Aircraft Company 

The purpose of this study was to provide some preliminary 
insight into the potential benefits that might be associated with 
alert prioritization and inhibit logic. Prioritization employs an 
electronic display medium (i.e., a CRT) and sophisticated computer 
logic to automatically prioritize failure information, thus allowing 
the flight crew to assess a multiple failure situation in a more 
expedient manner* Inhibit logic provides the capability to allow the 
alerting system to inhibit non-essential information during high 
workload flight segments. 

Twelve commercially rated pilots participated, each completing 
12 flights during which, they were told, a multiple failure situation 
might occur. In terms of fault correction time, the use of prior- 
itization resulted in a significant reduction in response times 
(p .001), The use of inhibit logic also resulted in a noticeable 
improvement, although not significant across all measurements. 
Performance on the fault correction task was clearly the poorest 
when neither prioritization nor inhibit logic was used. Pilots made 
significantly more response input errors when neither cure was 
employed. In response to a debriefing questionnaire, the pilots 
showed a clear preference for the use of prioritization with or 
without inhibit logic as an aid in identifying the appropriate 
failure correction sequence. In the absence of prioritization, 
they exhibited a strong preference for the use of inhibit logic 
over conventional presentation techniques. Suggestions for future 
research are made. 
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PROCRU: A MODEL FOR ANALYZING FLIGHT CREW PROCEDURES 
IN APPROACH TO LANDING 

S. Baron, G. Zacharias, R. Muralidharan, R. Lancraft 

Bolt Beranek and Newman Inc., 
10 Moulton Street 
Cambridge, Maine 02238 



PROCRU, a new simulation model for analyzing crew procedures 
in appi:oach to landing, is described. The model is a system model 
that can account for vehicle dynamics, environmental disturbances 
and crew activities in information processing, decision making, 
control and conraiunicat ion. Crew sub- tasks are defined based on a 
time-line analysis of nominal procedures. Information processing 
and control behavior is modeled after the approach utilized in the 
Optimal Control Model, Decision making behavior is based on 
maximizing subjective expected gain. The result is a complex, 
stochastic model for analyzing the impact on approach and landing 
of system, procedure and crew variables. 
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ERGONOMIC ASPECTS IN COCKPIT LAY-OUT 



H. AUBAUER ^ W. SPERR 

Austrian Flight Safety Board 
Vienna, Austria 



INTRODUCTION 
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There is no question that the pilot's role has changed. The days of 
; the autocrat ic. Captain are long past and it seemed more appropriate to 
calj. the present era that of the system manager. In this time the importance 
of the ergonomic fundamentals of cockpit panel design experienced a further 
increase . 

Today there^ is much more to ergonomics in a man-machine system design 
than meets the eye. Yet the displays, controls and panel design, like the 
tip of aa iceberg to a seaman, are almost all the pilot is consciously aware 
of in the application of human factors engineering to his flying task. 

Although panel design is only a part of the ergonomics package it is 
one that should not be negiented. All those involved in panel design and 
operation, from the electronics engineer to the airline 'flight instructor 
and government accident investigator, should be aware o^ the human factor 
principles apply ing to cockpit panels. Pilots, flight engineers, accident 
investigation officers, aircraft system designers, certifying authorities, 
maintenance engineers all, at some time, come face to face with the human 
factor aspects of flight station panel design. 

Some are involved, protesting, because they cannot operate one switch 
without inadvertently actuating another, or because thfey cannot properly 
read an annunciator in the sunlight. Some are concerned with tight packaging 
of the electronics so that counters of sufficient size for the pilot to 
read can be installed. Others spend time retouching the paintwork of the 
panel because, in service, disturbing light leaks through the chipped 
ed^es, creating glare. Alle are engaged, wether they are aware of it or 
not, in activity associated with ergonomics of panel design. 

Panel and display design technology is progressing. In time many of 
the problems discussed here, such as counter movement, will have a very 
special interest only. Nevertheless for many in the industry this day is 
still a long way off, and meanwhile it is necessary to optimise human 
factor aspects of current technology. 



CURRENT DEFICIENCIES 

But why should there still be deficiencies after all these years of 
experience? Why has the o^perator, the maintenance man, the flight instructor, 
the adapt .to less than optimum panel design? 

y 

Panel design - like most cockpit design features - must be a 
cfimpromise. A compromise because of space limitations, of availibility of 
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suitable components, of electronic packaging requirements and of cost. Yet 
even allowing for these natural obstacles we could certainly do better and 
the reason we have not done so in the past is largely owing to a lack or 
human factor orientation among those concerned with panel specification and 
design. And a lack of adequate, competent feed-back from the users to the 
manufacturers. 

It may be necessary for an aircraft manufacturer to return a new 
panel many times to the vendor before it is finally found, with compromises, 
to be acceptable. This illustrates the problem we face in terms of both 
ergonoipics and economics. 

To some extent, the lack of human f'actor orientation can be explained 
by the fact that until recently there were no suitable training facilities 
anywhere in the world where those involved in the man-machine interlace in 
transport aviation could get a short bourse in Human Factors directly 
applicable to their own industry and their own tasks. Although, since 197^ 
different courses are available CD, and certain aircraft manufacturers 
have carried out some very limited internal programmes, it wiM be some 
time before all establishments have properly trained staff applying their 
knowledge in this vitally important aspect of design. And, of course, a 
prerequisite must be a recognition of the need for progress and a realisation 
that a better understandung of the applied technology of ergonomics is the 
key to such progress. 

Whether designing a new panel, or evaluating one that has already 
been put together,' a systematic and thorough human factor approach will 
pay off. It will ensure optimum operating efficiency and avoid costly 
changes to the hardware later in the design and development phase, or in 
service under pressure of operational necessity. 

Here some general guidlines for this ergonomic exercise (06). 

\ 

LOCATION AND ACCESSIBILITY:' SIGHT AND REACH 

Before beginning to consider details of the panel configuration, it 
is essential to review some aspects of the operational use to which the 




Fi^. 01: Glareshield Panel in a DC-9 cockpit 
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panel controls or displays are tp be appli.ed. The location requirementg ' • 
for sight (displays) and reach (controls) may be quite, different, though- 
some controls - such as certain switches for which no oth^j: annunciation 
is provided - act as their own annunciator and mus^ be se^n as well"** 
reached. The glareshield panel (Fig. 01) is one example of. a location >. 
that is rather suitable for b(^th sight and reac-h, and, furthermore, 
accessible .to both pilots. . - - 

It is imperative for the designer to know where thd 'panel is to be 
located, so that he can take into account viewi ng ' angles' -and distances 
from the cockpit reference eye positions.. This will influence the shape 
and size of panel cut-outs for instruments and readouts; mounting angles, 
location and size of nomenclature on the panel, aild positioning of controls. 
Generally, 28-30 inches viewinj^ distance is assumed for the'raain flight 
instruments panel ahead of each pilot. > 



LOCA'^ION AND ACCESSIBILITY: PRIORITY FOR USE 

In establishing the cockpit location of a panel, the aircraft 
manufacturer or airlinfe evaluator should have taken into account operating 
procedures - who does what - and the priority of accessibility for each 
crew motflber. He should then h»ve given specific instructions to the 
equipment vendor regarding the viewing angles required, and the direction 
from which switches or controls must be handled. 

Some conflicts are bound to arise at this stage, because different 
airlines use different crew compositions; crew members may have different 
qualifications and a somewhat allocation of tasks. The common or basic 
panel location, and the panel design based upon i^t , is therefore not al- 
ways optimum for all operators. This may be partcularly noticeable in 
connection with the ON/OFF position of switches, of which more later. 
However, there is a trend for the aircraft manufacturer to become mo^e 
closely involved with operating procedures, and ^this works in favour of 
matching cockpit design to eventual airline crew operation. 

Panels used in emergency procedures will need to be located in a 
position where they can always be reached, even" if one ctow member is 
temporarily absent from his station. Ind ividual ^ai r Tines may need other 
than a ''basic" aircraft location of such panels to achieve this, taking 
into account their own crew task distribution policy. 



LOCATION AND ACCESSIBILITY: INSTALLATION 

Panels installed horizontally on the pedestal or consoles are 
vulnerable to damage from briefcases, tool boxes, spilled coffee and dirt. 
Long delicate control knobs and openings in or around xhe panel should 
.therefore be avoided. The aircraft manufacturer and airline will ensure 
that cup holders (and ash trays) are kept well away from such panels, as 
the cost of spillage into panels can be a significant proportion of 
electroni-c panel maintenance. Special panel construction must be specified 
lu rninimise sue h"* damage risk. 
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Vertically mounted panels require special attention as switches may be 
difficult to operate if the pilot's hand is being bounced as a result ot . 
in-flight turbulence or taxying on a rough surface. It is adviceable to 
ensure the availability of some structure against which the pilot can 
steady his hand while making selections. Push-button switches may be used, 
altough this turbulence factor must again be kept in mind when arranging 
their size and proximity to each, other. 

Roof panels are normally too low and too close to the pilot's head for 
optimum operation. In particular, displays in this area are extremely 
difficult to design in such a way as the ensure proper visibility for both 
pilots, and their installation here should be avoided if possible. 
Counters recessed behind the panel face are very unsuitable on an overhead 
panel, as are small instrument dials, owing to parallax and bezel vision 
cut-off. For the more Senior pilots today , "bifocal spectacles m^y have 
become the name of the game-perhaps "trifocals", with the need to ocus on 
the overhead panel, the main instrument panel, and the outside world. 
Incidentally, the question of h^ad clearance has been studied by the 
SEA S-7 Committee and ARP 268E (01) is likely to be amended in the near 
future to establish new criteria. 

■ At an early design stage the aircraft manufacturer should be aware of 

the proposed location of the panel in the cockpit, and should have noted 

any possible abstructions that may dictate the type of controls Used and 

the location of the switches and displays. 
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FiK 02: The "sweep on" switch position concept, which avoids 
ambiguit; on near vertical panels and allows relocation of panels from one 
cockpit location to another without disturbing conformity with the ON/OFF 



concept . 
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Ill addLlion, he should be aware of the incidence ol retleLtions, and 
whether or not dirct sunlight can be expected to fall on the panel. 
Certainly he should specify an an t iref I ec t i ve coating on all glass surfaces, 
and if direct sunlight can be expected to fall on the panel, this will rule 
out the use of many types of annunciator and dictate colour and brightness 
levels. For critical annunciators, such as those associated with Fliglit 
(.uidance Modes, attention to this requirement is imperative, ilumgh Lcu) 
often neglected in current aircraft. 

A fundamental choice that needs to be made is wliether the nomenclature 
should be in upper case (capital) letters only, or in lower case as m ini^ 
text. Here we must clearly differentiate between legibility - the abil .v 
to identify letters for what they are - and readability, which is the 
ability lo recognize the group of letters as occurs during normal readiiiv;. 

[or speed of reading printed texts, lower case letters have been 
shown to be preferable owing to the better worldform. Many road signs are 
made this way. However, some experimental work has shown that fo; 
applications other than ordinary printing, upper case letters may be 
preferable as tliey seemed to result in fewer errors and faster recognition 
t ime . 

Certainly, there will be no dispute tiiat abbreviations sucli as i LS , 
HD(., VHF and si -n should appear in capital^, tliough placards giving', 
intormation as a text (e.g. caution placards) will no doubt reniaiii a 
subject of debate. 

Ihe U.S. military specification (02) calls for upper case placarding 
only, and this policy appears to have become widely adopted. Vet, aircraft 
such as the british Hawker Siddeley Trident - whose cockpit was 
ergonomical ly quite advanced when conceived - used both upper and lowt^-r 
.^ase; although now, owing to the need to standardise on one tvpe upper 
. ise letters only have been adopted reluctantly on all Hawker Siddelev 

aircratt. The International Organisation for Standardisation has publislied 
a document on this subject but in France, as elsewhere, this is onlv partly 
inl lowed m the national standard. 

Trie argument about the use of upper and lower case letters is not vet 
fuil> resolved, and we can expect it to be raised periodical Iv m the 
r uturu . 

PANEL CHARACTERISTICS: LIGHTING 

Panel lighting must be compatible with that of the rest of the 
.iiekpit. This is most likely to be assured if the panel is delivered bv 
tilt' aircraft manufacturer (Seller Furnished) because in new commercial 
air^ratt the characteristics can then be expected to meet SEA ARP 116] 
(Hi). When panels are Buyer or Customer Furnished, problems tan be expeited 
unless the airline has previously specificai v ^ fjuired and checked that 
tiiu panel lighting meets ARP 1161. 

It IS an astonishing and regrettab:r' .act j chat in current an (raft, 
lK.'iting specifications can differ not only between diflercnt manul at turers , 
but d so between different aircraft moOtds from the same manufacturer. Tlie 
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wailabiliLv nt ihis AKP based on a wide measure of industry ac'ceptanoo, 
,av now r.'du.e such d is. repaiic i es among tuture aircraft and provide not 

bftter li.Miti:b4 quaiita, but better equipment interehangeabL 1 1 ty 
..tuccP aifvraVt .md [H^re standard maintenance and manufacturing methods. 



Howtv.-r tlK introdui.tion of newer techniques sueh as e 1 ee t ro 1 uin mos - 
(KL). Li.;ht emitting diodes (LLD), and liquid eryslais {LCD) ma> .all 
.^.AaSio.Kil up-datmg oi the publishing standards. 

PANLh CHARAC I ERISTICS: NOMENCLATURt 

I'u-r.- i^, regrettably, no single international standard lor the 1 (mti 
..L K-ttorint; on panaih. For coniiier c i a I aircraft, manuf ac tur er es ar tree to 

t luc .L.Ie they preter, bearing in mind that for praetial reasons 
,.i.n .u. tumor cannot'have uis own particular choice. Letter and numeral 
.u'l-it, '.vidtii and spacing, and stroke width, can all vary according to the 
ivpr I^-' t ' d. 

PANrL CHARACTERISTICS: SWlTCHE^i 



.Au:l^ t.-ggl.' s'wit.hos are used, a basie decision on movement direction 
.k1 imi^t be made. The two relevant pinlosophies are "torward on", 

.,i,^h IS scit-t^'Aplaaatorv, and "sweep on'\ with the "ON" position 
.rrespondiMg to .we^eping the hand forward, up, and back overhead as shown 
111 '^'ig. 

lac "swr.'p o[i" tonc-pt has several advantages. It avoids the ambiguity 
tnit arises with pm.-Is .lose to the vertical (which way is iorward?) and it 
n..r--it- tr.'t' uistallation in and interchange between pedestal or console 
.,\.j\,verh^ad arta^, without tinishmg up with a mixture of switches some 
whi.n ire tor.'ard "ON" and some alt "UN". S t andard i s<a i on of equipment 
t!ius iIc,o la. iliiated, which holds down Losts and enhances tonmionalitv 
- il'.i.i i nr,[, w^rd m .iir^ratt spec i i i ca t i on today. 




')\: \)i -'-) .^lireshield [)anc^l as a 
,fi I t t > jn t ro i kn< »bs 
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AtLt.^t havira; made a decision on the ON/OFF movement concept, the 
designer should ensure that inadvertent operation of one switch while 
operating another control is avoided, by careful location, leverlocking or 
guarding. He should check, too, that when viewed from the crew members 
reference eve positions the switch can c^ ise no abscuration oi panel 
nomenclature in any setting. 

^ Coding switches by sj;r.|pe or type is essential when several <ire 
installed close to each other (Fig, 03). 

It should certainly be unnecessary lor the crew member to have to 
read a panel placard to be sh.urc oi which switch he is operating. 

^ Tlie increasing use uf push-button switclies certainly eliminates the 

problem uf obscuration, but it introduces others. The selected position 
X or a push-button switch is far more difficult to recognize than of a 
\ toggle or rotary switch, and it will ner 1 to annunciate its own position, 
perhaps by lighting integral nomenclacure as planned on Airbus 310. 
Bri^htru'S^ control of this annunciation is tlien required, taking into 
account both night and day conditions. 

'A lurther problem, referred to earlier, is that when operating 
pubh-buttons while taxying on rough surfaces or living in turbulence 
there IS notriing to "hang on to"; and, par t i cu lar ly ul^en t he panel is 
mounted vertically, there is a risk of actuating the wrong button. In suc^i 
cases a support should be available with which to steady the hand while 
operating the switch. 
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M , O*: fh^ (ontrols displav ui.it ut tht^ (loll ins Area N'av i gat iou.i I 
-w'.ic'^^u Ifu ^ illu-,trates frgotiomic features ot thr k t'yli(nn"d sut h a s the 
{ • e bt-rw^t-ii Liic- i'lrge buttons t<^ minimize the risk ot in<uivertent 
.jpi'f.i 1 1 « 'n , the layout ot the a 1 pha-numc'r i < ktybnartl, (<;Iour toding tf^ 
t_a^f I fie n L i 1 n a 1 1 on of N.h,S,W, on the alpha '-.(Htiou. 
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V PANEL CHARACTERISTICS: KEYBOARDS 



Keyboards - collections of push-button switches - are now iindmg their 
wav into modern aircraft, particulary for the control of navigation systems 
,r-'ie 0.*>, or cumputm^ performance da. id AIDS; furthermore they wiU 
ccrtlinly be associated with Data L- ese present special problems. 

tittle attention had been p.. yboard entry for aircraft used 

befor5 1%7. Then however, stimulaL.a no doubt by the forthcoming new 
families of widebodied aircraft and the progress made in solid state 
diRiLal te. .nologv, Boeing, Douglas, Sperry and Collins among others became 
involved m studies and proposals. They compared the entry error rates, 
.Ifects ol turbulence, speed of entry and so on of keyboard,-, compared with 
conventional knobs. 

The layout of alpha-numeric keyboards has been widely researched. 
Pc-rhap. the' best-known early work was by Bell Telephone (04), but in air- 
crai t ri-.il estate'*is always scarce and optimisation of layout within 
severe spa<e restraints is not easy. Fences between closely spaced pus- 
buttons may be necessary to reduce inadvertent actuations, and careful 
attention must be paid to determining the optimum force required to 
actuate the switch. 

In all probability the cockpit operator is unlikely to have sufficient 
use of the panel to be able to operate the keyboard "blind", as does a 
touch-tvpist, even when all turning and entry requirements are made by 
.cntraliscd kevboards. It is desirable for the operator to be able to rest 
or steady his hand or wrist when operating a keyboard in an unstablf 
fMv 1 ron.",ent such as an aircraft. 



.oiour coding can be used in white-lighted cockpits to enhance the 
I, .■out. S-v.M, in red-lighted cockpits the alternate use of black on white 
wiil te .Ml :>la k ■ ail be lU'lpful . 



PANF.l. CHAR.\CTER1STICS: KNOBS AND CONTROLS 

iri.'tv of knob shapes and si/-es is now available, some with 
ba> kgr .b'-.'i oS trgniomn re'^earrh th iii others. 
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kn.bs aiv '-).■ used tor rotirv switche.-,, with tixed detents, or lor 
,,ntinuo. tion ...ntrols. These all lend themselves to shape and colour 
..vjins wiach should be applied to facilitate recognition. DuLrent 
^ia^s^s '.I knob were already categorised in 195*. The designer will need 
L, priperl.- review the published data before finally speeitving the 
•■„ir<lwire. Obsruration of panel placarding (viewed from the reterenee e-.> 
J, ,..iM,,n), shape, texture and coluur, operating force, movement and ratio, 
...riluati .0 visihilif. during operation, parallax, de.sir.n ul i-raduatKui 
.,, deteiil ( riara' ten St ics - all need attention. 



.■i j.Meral 1 knob should move cloikwise to in. rase the quanLit>. IL-w- 
. ,,r (_;,",s ,-eneril rule mav be mndiiied bv what is known i Warwicks's 
pl ,„'-.,... vMi.h, in this .onte<L, states thit the i nd n iLor -t a d ; plav 

t., .,,.ve m the same direction a.s that point on the i r . umt erem 
,.' -Me r.t.i; .ot.Lrol whieh is .losest to ine displav. The results ol studi 
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made in Australia (05) show the need to examine the cont ro 1 /d i sp lay 
situation carefully in the light of the different - somitime conflicting - 
principles involved and that a wrong design can have a very large effect on 
perf ormdnce . 

Other examples of faulty design can be found, such as that seen on 
certain ATC Transponder panels (Fig. 05) where a "mirror image" instead of 
a "left-right" philosophy has been applied, resulting in frequent mis- 
selections even after years of u<^l. 




Fig. 05: Example of an ergonomica 1 ly poorly designed panel. The left 
and right concentric knobs operate the left and right pair of digits 
respectively. However, the left large (lower) knob controls the L digit 
of the left pair while the right large (lower) knob controls the R digit * 
ot the right pair - a mirror image concept invariably causing selection 
errors . 

Furthermore, digits I, 2 and 4 move down when increasing, while digit 
3 moves up. Even alter many years of practice this panel still gives pilots 
control problems due to its poor ergonomic design. 

Tmiay there is little excluse for poor control knob design. Good 
surveys of the subject have been published and a vast amount of operational 
feedback has been made to equipment vendors. Yet eriors continue lo De made 
b^.)Lh designer ^nd evaluator need to do their homework properly in this area 

PANEL CHARACTERISTICS: COUNTERS, DRUMS AND DIGITAL READ-DlTS 

Alpha numeric read-outs may be settable by the crew member (e.g. speed 
command) or be simply .i display of system or environmental conditioning 
(e.g. SAT). 

Iliey may be mechanical, elekctro-mecfianica i , or electronic. Many of 
r .e human factor principles apply to some extent to all such displays, so 
these hriel notes will remain rather generalised. 

Standard i sat ion i n counter , drum and digital read-out,^ is only just 
beginning to appear. Currently not only do counters of ditferent displays 
m'>ve m diiterent direction.s to increase tlie value, but sometimes even 
separate (iLgiLs m a single read-out (Fi^. 05) move in opp site directions. 
For -na^netic wheels, which have a rapid transfer action, tfus is not very 
si^nirif ivl. However, for other cases , par t icu lary where the read-t)ut is set 



manually by the pilot, this can be an annoying feature which reduces 
efficiency in the execution of cockpit tasks. 

When considering the correct direction of movement there may be 
different principles applying between a drum or counter on, for example, 
an altimeter which has some spatial relationship, and other read-outs, say, 
of SAT or TAS The altimeter drum or counter should move down as the 
altitude increases, and there now seems to be a trend to design all digital 
read-outs this way. Publications give conflicting advice on this question. 

In marking the choice between a rapid-transfer-action counter 
■.(e R magnetic wheel) and a continously rotating drum, consideration has 
to be given to the possivle need for rate information, which is reasonable 
well available (at slower rotation speeds) with the drum, but rather poor 
with the rapid-action counter. 

It is certainly undesirable for counter digits to be less than 3/16 
inch high, and where possible a minimum of 1/4 inch should be the target. 
Read-outs at one cockpit station which have to be read from another 
station may need to be larger than this. 

A fa.t slewing facility is often needed for proper manual setting of 
digital read-outs, to take advantage of the accuracy and range desired and 
to avoid problems in setting the gain. This feature is frequently poorly 
designed ergonomlcal ly . 

We have referred to mechanical and electro-mecnanica 1 read-outs, but 
we are now seeing a trend to electronic read-outs, using techniques such 
as CRT, EL, LED, LCD, and various projected and segmented annunciations 
While the scope of this report does not permit a detai led- analysis of the 
human factors relating to these techniques, brightness, contrasr, colour, 
viewing angle, and alpha-numeric format all need ergonomic attention. 
Replacement of the mechanical and electro-mechanical read-outs by these 
new electronic displays will make arguments on the question of counter 
movement o{ academic interest only. 

f 

CONCLUSION 

From this survey it will be apparent that without proper attention to 
Human Factors there are many deficiencies that can remain m the operational 
hardware . 

It is becoming increasingly recognised that failure to properly match 
th.- hardware to the characteristics of man induces stress into this complex 
man-machine system, leading to efficiency and contributing to potential 
breakdown . 

A systematic and educated application of sound ergonomic principles 
in the design stage, during development and in operational service is 
therefore essentia'. And the earlier in the design process these principles 
can be applied, the greater is the probability of a successful outcome and 
lower is the cost of achieving this 
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A COMPARISON OF TRACKING WITH 
VISUAL Arro KINESTHETIC-TACTUAL DISPLAYS 

R. J. JACACINSKI, J. M. FLACH, AND R. D. GILSON 

Human Performance Center and Aviation Psychology Laboratory 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

ABSTRACT 

Recent research on manual tracking with a kinesthetic-tactual (KT) 
display suggests that under appropriate conditions it may be an effective 
means of providing visual workload relief. In order to better understand 
how KT tracking differs from visual tracking, both a critical tracking 
task and stationary single-axis tracking tasks were conducted with and 
without velocity quickening. On the critical tracking task, the visual 
displays were superior; however, the KT quickened display was approximately 
equal to the visual unnuirkened HlspUy. Mean squared error scores in 
the stationary tracking tasks for the visual and KT displays were 
approximately equal in the quickened conditions, and the describing 
functions were very similar. In the unquickened conditions, the visual 
display was superior. Subjects using the unquickened KT display exhibited 
a low frequency lead-lag that may be related to sensory adaptation. 

INTRODUCTION 

The question is often asked. Are the aircraft of the future to use 
onl- automated control? Are we at the point of using only pushbutton 
Ti^ts into intelligent flight control c ircuitry-without manual control 
at all-the ultimate fly bv wire? Not today at least—even the space 
shuttle has a traditional control yoke (although the throttles are non- 
existent in this brick-like glider). Thus manual tracking control still 
has its place in today's current and envisioned aircraft. 

How do we provide information in the cockpit? Presently via two 
traditional senses-tt.e eyes and ears-overburdened as they may be with 
the barrage of information in this high speed, complex and heavily used 
mode of travel. The other modalities of information input are, of course, 
the senses of smell, taste, and touch. While the first two (smell and 
taste) are currently impractical for communication or control, some Uttie 
research has been devoted to touch as an informational channel. The bulk 
of tactile research has centered on language for the blind (e.g. Braille), 
however, some research during the last decade has addressed the use of 
touch (e.g., electrocutaneous, vibratory) as a means for compensatory 
tracking in aircraft (e.g., attitude, glideslope). One of the more 
successful techniques has been a kinesthetic-tactual (KT) display (Figure 
1) invented by Professor Robert Fenton of The Ohio State University 
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Department ot Electrical Engineering (Fenton, 1966; Fenton and Montano, 
1968). Simulator and inflight testing (Gilson and Fenton, 1974; Oilson, 
Dunn, and Sun, 1977) suggested considerable promise for this KT display 
as a substitute for visual displays of flight control information, 
particularly during periods of visual distraction. By presenting 
information to multiple modalities, it may be possible to increase a 
pilot's overall workload capability. For example, a recent laboratory 
investigation (Burke, Gilson, and Jagacinski, 1980) of a two-handed 
tracking task has shown an advantage for a combination of KT and visual 
displays over a two-dimensional visual display. 




Figure 1. Dispiav-response relationship for the- KT displav. 
(Cop-r iglit 1979, Human Fact^brs, Vol. 21, p. 80) 



The current study is an attempt to analyze the charac ter ist ies of* 
the KT displav and the operator in order to measure describing functions 
that may generalize across displays. Subjects were first jiracticed on a 
critical tracking task (Jex, McDonnell, and Phatak, 1966) using KT and 
visual displays with and without velocity quickening. Subjects were then 
transferred to a stationary tracking task involving either a rate 
controller (single integrator plant) or a first-order unstable svstt'ni, and 
linear describing functions were derived from their performance. The 
direct \ind practical benefit of this engineering/psychological approach 
is to point out favorable control tasks for implementing the tactual 
iisplay, point out similarities and differences in the operator'^ use of 
visual versus tactual displays, and perhaps give some insights as to 
dispLiv characteristic optimization for future designs. 
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Subj ec Is 

TliirCy-two r igr.t -luudod undergraduates were chosen on the l^asis ut 
.1 pretest described below and' then were assigned to one of ei^ht experi- 
,nt.ntai conditions. Subjects either received credit for an undiU';j;ra(iuaLf 
laboratory re([uirement for up to four ex[)erimentai sessions or re paid 
)() pt-r .ne-^sioii. 

Aj'paratus 
« 

Vi~>ual and KT displays were used with and without vciocitv (lu i cl>en i n;;. 
The* visual display oonsisted of a 1 cm long horizontal line tha^t movi-d 
verticallv on a Tektronix Type 602 CRT display. The center of the 
di^}>lav was indicated by a 1 mm x 18 mm strij^ of vi-llow tape. Full scale 
was t4 cm, winch corresponded to ±3.76^ of visual angle. Ihe KT display 
was h^iilt into the cylindrical handle of the controlVstick, and consisted 
of a servo-controlled solid rectangular section (1.25 cm x 2.2 cm x 3.8 cm 
long) sliding in and out of the handle (Figure 1). Excursions from the 
flush surface of the control handle indicated the direction and magnitude 
of system error. Ful*I^ scale was ±1 cm. For the quickened displays the 
ratio of position to velocity was 1:1. 

iiit- control stick was an isotonic lever arm that was 32 cm long t rom 
the pivot iKunt to the center of tiie KT display. The control stick moved 
in a vt-rtical plane at the left side of the st^ated subject and resembled 
a helicofUer collective control. The range of angular travel was ±10°, 
with 2'J° above horizontal representing the neutral control position. Thi- 
control stick was counterbalanced and had a ncuiinal level of fricti(Mi 
so tnat no force vas necessary to maintain any angular position. 
Ar^proximatcl " 2 "> ) gm^of force was necessary to mov(* tiie stick from an 
jnitiallv st^at ion<u"y position. 

Prctcv-nt 

r,{;;ht gro.ij)s eight to ten subject eacij were pretesti'd on a 
w {riti> il tracking ta-^k (Jex, et al.* iising an unquicki'ned visual 

di->pla; and a small isotonic, control stick that re(]uired wrist movements 
,>»'rforined \'it\\ the right h.md. Tfu> four su!>jects in each group with the 
hi'sL ,)rrforman( e over the last 13 out of 4; trials were ciiosen to continue 
in the t X}H r inuMi t , 

V 

Cr i t i« a ] Tr ark ing 

c-ight s;roups nf four suh]tcts performed 4'; critical tratMng 
trills ;'c;r dav for seven days. Subjects sat in a 2.1 x i.3 m room with 
i.v^v inbi^-nt light for tht* visual displays anri in total darkness I'or the 
r': dis;,]av,. Wh i t noise huard tf]rough a headset masked auditory ( xw^ 
! rofTi tii' dp-play servo-drive. On each trial sul^jrcts usc d tht ir 
1' f I ;(an(i-> to man i p>u 1 a 1 1- a control stick wliicii resembled <i helicopter 
. .li 1.. . t 1 Vf. rh.» control stick gain was . >b" {)f visual angle for the visual 
di>,-la" anri . 1 (m for tho KI display fuT T of c(nitr'il stick movom-nt. 
-^[U) i ta^k was to maintain lontroi of a first or(h'r unstable 
',ttn a- it-, t mi*' < onstant was p rogrt'ss i vt 1 ^' short j'uod ov»'r t hf ( ourse ol 

o 
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a trial. No mpiiL signal was provided because the subjects* manual 
unsteadinc'.s«^ was sufficient to perturb the unstable system. The -error 
Signal, i.e. any deviation from zero output, was presented on one of four 
displays: two groups used an unquickened KT display; two groups used a 
quicktrned KT display; two giuiyis used a i unquickened visual display; and 
two groups used a quickened visual display. For the quickened condi- 
tions, tfie display gain was halved in order to keep the display rangu 
comparable to thu unquickened conditions. For the KT'display conditions 
a red warning light visible to botli the subjects and experimenter was 
turned on whenever subjects held the Kl display tightly enough to impedt.- 
its movement . 

Thf invt-rse of thij limv constant of the first order system, was 
lineariv increased over the course of a trial at .05 r/s^ until the 
subjects allowed the error signal to reaC:h full scale. At that instant 
the trial was terminated, and the value, of the inverse time constant, 
relerred to as the critical root, \^ (Jex, et al . , 1965), was displayed 
to the subjects and recorded as the performance measure. Fpr the 
quurened displays it was the true system error, rather than the displayed 
quickened error, wliich was used to determine the end of a trial. Tlie 
v^^^^ ' tlu- start of a trial was chosen to be approximately 1.3 r/s 
Les-. ttian the value of on the immediatelv pri^ceding trials. So that 
t^ach trial lasted approximately 30 s. V]e trials "were administered in 
tnree Mocks of 1;, with a two-minute break between blocks. 

Following tht' seven days o[ critical tracking, subjects wer_ trans- 
ferred to thret: days of stationary tracking. Subjects used compensatory 
displays of the same types used in their critical t^racking tasks, with 
the exception that the red warning light was omitted from the KT dispLav 
conditions, and the display gain for the quickened conditions was not 
nalvtuj. Ynv s'sttm dynamics were eitlier .i single integrator, l.j/s, ' ' - 
or a first-order uubtable system, 3.0/(s-l). Tlie static gain of the 
control ^Lif^k was KAl"" of visual angle or . cm of KT display displace^ 
mult f)er 1° of control stick movement for the J.3/s system. The static 
gain was twieu these values for the 3.0/(^-1) svstem. The input signal 
eonsir>ted of } >un of nine sinewaves witli ,tiie amplitudes of tiie three 
lowest frequeih.- sinewaves (.33, .73, 1.08 r/s) five timts greater tfuin 
the amplitudes of tlie other sinewaves. Subi(>cts performed eight thn^e- 
rninute Nri.ils pt r da/ for three davs. After each trial subjects vjcrv told 
their mteg-ated squared error and received a one-minute bri*ak before the 
nvxt trial. A $; bonus was given to the /-aibject in eacfi displav group 
having t:.t> lowest error scor^ on the last dav cif tije experiment. 



RKSlT/l S 

Tr 1 1 ii a 1 I rrir'K in^ 

Th.e median vjhie of ^ ^, was ( aleulated for tMcii bhuk ni trials for 
' af :i .u:^}e(t on the sevenMi dav of critical tra(king. Vht- mean of these 
medians for M^jrh group of subjects is shown in Figur^^ . An anaivsis of 
variance ,>.'rrormed on the mean ^ scores revealed s t at i s t i ra I 1 y signit leant 
main • ff. ^ts nl sensory modalltv and quickening (p .01) with no 
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,,,„,tn..,U mr.r.u.t.on.. There w.is also no effect of the svstem dvnamic^ 
t./whuh th. MibjcTts were assigned for the subsequent .sLat lon.iry _ 
tracking. .Th.ose results closeiv resemble those obtained by Ja^.u- msk . , 
Miller, and Cilson (1979) with the exception th.U performance with the 
Kl displa-,s is noticeablv better given this extensive amount ol P'""';' ^ ' 
Ikised on these results, one would expect the visual disp av.s to b.^ better 
than or .qua! to the KT disp^lavs for the stationary tracking.- 
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at io!Mr\ Traykin^ 

in.. PuMn n\ .arh subjrrtVs moan s({Marod orror sooros normalized bv 
an .miarod in.ajt for t ho third dav of ' stat ionarv traain^. aro shoun 
Fi.uro 3. Ono sub]ort vho usod an nn^iuirkonod KT displav was unablo 
P.rlnrm th.- .tat ionarv traoking task with 3.()/(s-l) dvnami.s, and 
IS ->ub]ooL omittod from Fi^>,uro 3 and all subsoquont analvsos. 

OuioKonod Displavs. For Cho quirkonod displav onnditioris, individual 
ifor.aioos among suh^iorts woro rolativolv small, and dnT^ronros hotwoon 
. yiMial and KT displav^. wort" small. An analvsis of variaiK- rovoa h d 
^^Litisti. illv significant main of forts or i n t orao t i (mis (p ^ 'l^^^* 
funoticni was di^rivod for oarh subjoot by calculating 
trio mm innut 1 roquonc i o-. (McRuor, (;rah.im, Kroiidol, and 
^n)). tj^. is tiio cross spectral don.itv o\ input and (iisplavod 
1, Lht- crc^ss .[)-ctral donsitv of input and control stick 
moan amplitude ratio an<l moan pha^o sbiit woro calculated 
r trials of Dav J of st,itionarv tracking. 'llioso moans aro 
d as t irclos in Figure A for th. f(Hir stiDiocts naving the lowest 
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Figure 3. Mean squared error normalized by mean squared input for thirty- 
one individual subjects. The symbols represent the same display conditions 
as In Figure 2. 
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4. Linear transfer functions for the subjects with the lowest mean 
squared error in each of four quickened display conditions. The circles 
indicate the data points, and the solid lines represent analytic approxi- 
mations consisting of a low frequency lag, a high frequency lead, a gain,* 
and c time delay. 
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['u's.- d<-rribing funrtions art- woii approx inutcd by a low rreqiu'iicv 
lagS a high tr.MjiR'iuv U-ad, a gain, and a t imu, delav . Values of thesf 
pJtaWters ^:cvr .host>n to maximize the proportion of variance accoun.ted 
for among the amplitude ratios piu.^.the proportion of variance accounted 
tor among the phase shifts. For each subject in Figure 4, the 1 uuMr 
"trcuisfer fuuLtion resulting 1 rom this parameter search is represented as 
a solid line. For four of tlie sixtc-eii subjects tlie liigh fre(iuenev lead 
was effect ivclv ab.seiit. Tiiese four subjects weri' distributed acro^ 
t'lrce cxper Ltnculal conditions, and all of these sublects had the iugliest 
er ntxt co highest mean squa red • e r ro r in their respective groups. Across 
t'u> quukcncul conditions, th.e'visual and KT describing functions were verv 
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i\u proportion of variance of each -.ubject's control that was linearlv 
corn- la ted vv' i t h ib.e mput was estimated as 

. - - 

. 1 (-n)! • ic^'n)/^ii( n)!^/ ^> (McRuer, et al., U^m). is the> 

n-1 

implitude of the input sinewave at frequencv , ^^^^.(''»^^ ^ ^^^"^^ cro^^ 
,^,>ectra[ den.itv of input and control at this input frequency, * i i ((^^ ) ^ 
tlie auto power sjU'ctral densitv of tlie input at this frequency, and C/ is 
tiie mean s^iuared control. The mean value of averaged across subiects 
ranged from .8^ to .94 for the four quickened displav conditions. 

[Jk descrii)ing function for the i;r displav was calculated from tl 
(Command signal to the displa- and the displav reM^^nse as indicated bv 
follower-potentiometer coupled to the sjide. This describing function 
was well a,>proximated bv a fin.t-order lag with a break frequency of 

r/s and a Lime delav of .01 s. Tlie displa- lag is not included m 
the describing functions for the KT subfects in Figure 4. 

Un-LUiekened Displays. For tiie unquicU'ned displa^ ..onditions, there 
u;,.re Tirce indYvVduar dVf lore nee. m mean .tpiart^d error witli the KO/(s-]) 
d name, which ^>rec hided using an .m.ilvsis of variance. Tht-refor^, a 
t-t.-st w<i-. u-.ed for the l.j/s s-stem, .ind a non-parametric L<'st was used 
tor t-he highl. variable data witfi the ^.0/(s-l) s'.stem. A t-test comparing 
t^.. visual and KT displavs with the I . / dvnamics indicated a tendencv 
h>r t:i- visual (]is[)lav to xield lo'v'er mtaii snuarcd error (t - 1.1, p ^ .0), 
')n<'-tailedj. For the KO/(s-l) d-namies, if one ignori's the s i ngl e ou t J u^r 
in Li- visual .enduion, then all three of th. rc^mainin^; visual sitbiects 
.,,rtorm.'d nett^r Ltian tlu' three RT subjet^ts. A Mann-Whitnc- F-test indi- 
, th.it r. .ult i^ <ilso statistical!^ signiMcant (U - 0, p - .0^, 

«.pe I 1 ] led } . 

[\u ntdian amounL of (o.itrcl u'^'-d b- the groups ol subje-cts with the 
,iv.;u!-iH'd dis,«lrs ran,;ed f rcMi) \.\1 to rout mean scjuared cK-rees of 

t , i:.c,veneiit . riiis amount o\ .(introl consnierabb' grtater than for 
. . .M-up, ol >'i'>i.(t. wit!) th.- (pn. Kened displays, whose medi.m root mean 
^Hur.-J .ontrol r nir. d fr^ni 1.4'^ to J . degrees. For riie unqu i ckeued 
, the erop<»rti<Mi of variaiu'e in tlie ct.ntrol mi^vemeiits linearU 
.^y, lif^M ',]rM th. input ft.quencie-. wa^. ( ons i v!. rah 1 v less tb.ir. (or the 
a For t,o d.namic., t m<Mn value n\ . was 

t.,r t'. unMHul.n.d vi.M<il displa- atid for 1 ne unqiiicienc.' F'l ^ 

I J..], . !n.,.,<t!nn m! po'o. r spi>c f ra ni On (outrc^l novements c^f -..'bje(ts 
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Baron, Plynouth, Mass., March 5, 1975: "I have thousands of hours in '}toaft 
in vMch the flap switch is located where the gear switch is on the B-58 which 
was a contributing factor." ^ 

Baron, Las Vegas, Nev. , January 1, 1977: "During rollout, at about 35/40 kts, 
pilot (me) retracted gear thinking it was the flap switch. Pilot usc^l to flyuig 
Cessna 210 and flap switch is located where gear switch is located on Baron. ^ 
Dunb pilot error." 

Baron, San Antonio, Itexas, August 7, 1977: "More careful fairdliarization with 
the instruttent panel set up. This aircraft had a reverse set up for flaps and 
gear handles t^han the operator was used to." 

Baron, Hickory, N.C. , August 16, 1978: "Reached to retract flaps as for short- 
field procedures, however, flap switch on Baron is reversed with landing switch 
on Cessna and Queen Air, pilot retracted landing gear instead of flaps. 

Cessna 320, Gr^nbury, Itexas, April 4,^1976: "I have been flying a Bonanza and 
the gear' and flap switch positions on Bonanza are exactly opposite to Cessna 
320 ... Require all itianuiacturers to place inportant controls consistently. 
Can you iiragine a Cadillac and a Lincoln With brake and throttle in opposite 
positions?" 

lt>e reqtaatory requirements for the location and shape coding of those controls 
were first adopted October 1, 1959, by Aitendnient 3-5 to the Civil ^^^^l^" . , 
tions , which revised Section 3.384. Itese regulations were essentially identical 
to the current Federal Aviation Regulations (FARg) adopted in September 28, 1964, 
which require that the location and shape-coding of controls be Standardized as 
follows: FAR 23.777 states: "Wing flap and auxiliary lift device controls must 
be located ~ (1) Centrally, or to the right of the pedestal or powerplant 
throttle control centerline; and (2) Far enough away from the landing gear con- 
trol to avoid confusion." 'Ihe landing gear control gear imast be located to the 
left of the throttle centerline or pedestal centerline., FAR 23.781 requires 
that cockpit controls must conform to the general shapes of wheel and airfoil 
for the landing gear and flap controls respectively. 

The Bonanza was first type-certificated in 1^45 and later^rccerlificated in 
1956 Also in 1956, the nonpressurized Barons were first type certificated. 
At that time, the Civil Air Regulations did not specify location or shape of 
the landing gear and flap controls. In 1959, the regulations were aitended but 
the Bonanza and nonpressurized Barons were not required to meet the 
'regulations and therefore continued to be produced under the earlier typ^x 
Lrtificates. The pressurized Barons were certificated in 1974 under FAR part 
23, and therefore had to meet the r^rements for the location and shape of 
these controls. 

f 

The design features of v^ious types of aircraft involved in inadvertent landing 
'gear retraction accidents were reviewed during this study. The ^^ance of 
good human engineering in reducing the probability of pilot error has teon noted 
previously {e.g. mSB, 1967, Diehl, 1971, Ontiveros, Spangler and Sulzer, 1977). 
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non- input frequencies in a region from approximately 3 to 7 r/s. Corres- 
ponding peaks were sometimes present, but considerably smaller in the 
control spectra of subject's using the visual display. This control 
activity may represent relay-like control superimposed on more near.lv ' 
linear tracking behavior. For the 3.0/(s-l) dynamics, the mean value of 

was .68 for the unqulckened visual display and .69 for the unquickened 
RT display. There was some evidence of peaks occuri*ing in the control 
spectra at non-Input frequencies for this KT group, but these peaks^were 
much smaller than with the 1.5/s dynamics. 

Describing functions for the subjects with the lowest mean squared 
error In their respective unquickened display conditions are shown as 
^circles in Figure 5. The data are well approximated by linear transfer 
^functions consisting of a low frequency lag and lead, a high frequency 
second-order lag, a gain, and a time delay. Subjects using the KT displav 
generally exhibited less phase lag at the three lowest frequencies. This 
difference frpm the visual display conditions can be modeled as an addi- 
tional lead-lag for the KT group. The describing function for the electro- 
mechanical KT display Itself was the same as In the quickened conditions. 
The KT display lag is not included In the describing functions of the KT 
subjects in Fieure 5. 
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i-igure 3. Linear transfer functions for the subjects wit^i /lie 

squared error in each of four unquickened display conditloys. . 

indicate the data points, and the solid lines represent a^lvtic approxi 
mat ions consisting of a low frequency lag and lead, a hi^ frequencv 
second-order Lag, a gain, and a time delav 



DISCUSSION 



The quickened visual displays yielded bet tt^^,,.f<erformance than the 
quickened KT displays in the critical task, baff^)c two displays yielded 
approxiniately equal performance in the staprf^fnarv tracking tasks » The 
results of Burke et al. (1980) sugg^t ^ the difference in critical 
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task performance with the quickened displays is primarily due to the 
electro-mechanical lag of the KT sj^rvo-dr ivc . It may be that with 
increasingly unstable systems or with input signals of higher bandwidth 
Che stationary tracking results would also reflect the ordering found ur 
the critical task. However, tracking simulations based on the describing 
functions of subiecfs with the tJT lag removed ^rom the system suggest ^ 
that the electro-mechanical lag contributed little to the obtained e-rror 
scores in the quickened KT con<iitions. These stationary tracking tasks 
involved relatively littlq control movement, the display moved relatively 
rapidlv due to the quickening, and subjects' behavior was strongly 
linearlv correlated with th* input signal. The describing functions were 
well approximated b^ a low frequency lag, a high frequency lead, and . a 
time delas, and there was surprisingly little differe.ce in this pattern 
between modalities. ■ " 

For the unquickened displavs, subjects performed better with the 
visual display in the critical task and irt the stationary tracking tasks 
as well. Tracking simulations suggest that the electro-mechanical KT • 
* display lag contributed little to the error scores for the 1.5/s system, 
but mav account for approximately half the difference in error scores- 
between KT and visual unquickened displays with the 3.0/(s-l) system. 
This stationary tracking irtvolved a good deal of control movement, the 
displays moved more slowly than the quickened displays, and subiects 
behavior was much less linearly correlated with tho input. The describing 
functions were well approximated bv a low frequency lag and lead, a ugh 
frequency second-order lag, and a time delay.. Differences between the^ 
visual and KT describing functions at low frequencies were well approxi 
mated by an additional lead-lag for the KT describing functions. This 
pattern' may be indicative of a kind of rapid sensory adaptation (Milsum, 
19b6) in the' kinesthetic-tactual sensory system that is not present in 

theVisuiFsv-Su^-: I n other words. t 1le- KT senso rv system may be relative^ 

more sensitiwe to velocity than position stimuli, and this factor probably 
contributed to the differences in er^or scores with the unquickened 
displays. ^ 

A display technicme that might enhance velocity cues and/or reduce 
non-1 ineariUes in the KT sensory system is to add a high frequencv, low 
amplitude vibration to the KT display.. The frequency would have to be 
high enough that this signal would not.be confused with error correlated 
with the input signal. VTliether this technique does in fact improve 
performance with the unquickened KT displays remains to be tested. 

In summary, the present experiments have shown that with quickened 
displavs and a' low input bandwidth tracking performance is approximately 
equivalent with visual and KT displays f.or a single integrator and first- 
order unstable Ji^-stems. With unquickened displays, the visual modality 
is superior. This superiority may be due to the KT modality being rela- 
tively more sensitive to velocity rather than position cues as well as 
to tlie electro-mechanical lag in. the KT display. 
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SYNOPSIS 



' A detailed review was made of all National TransportaUon Safety Board (NKB) 
files of inadvertent landing gear retraction acx:idents occurring to general 
aviaaon aircraft in the U.S. fran 1975 to 1978. The data indicated thjt tojo 
particular types of airplanes were involved in the maDority of these accidents 
2thouqh they ccnprised only one-quarter of the attive light aircraft with 
retraSable landing gears. Pilot ocnments and hunan engineering evaluations 
of oontcrporary light aircraft cpckpits revealed that these two partiaxL^ 
aircraft types have four design features which should tend to increa^ the 
probability of inadvertent landing gear retraction accidents. 

INTROIUCTICW „ ^ . 

.-mis paper is based upon a recent OTSB special investigation (SR-8:-l) made 
by thTa^thor ^le enployed by that organization. 1/ An indepth examu^ • 
Son was perfo^ on the files for every inadvertent ^^^S 
SSdent Scurring in the U.S. between 1975 and 1978. This effort revealed 
that while such accidents invariably involved aircraft damage, they resulted 
in little or no injury to the occupants. But, unlike the situation in majv 
other kinds of "pilot error" accidents, these untramautized pilots for tine most 
wSr^lling and able to state the reasons behind their mistakes. The files 
Sat^S^accidents typically occurred because the pilot was atte.pt- 
S^tlS f^ps control "up^after landing, but m^ved the landing gear ^n- 
iSl^^rlnstead.. The ina^rtent novet^nt ofthe landing geat control was 
often^tributed to the pilot's being more accustoned to flying aircraft in 
which these two controls were in exactly (jjposite locations. 

Ihese data also indicated that two aircraft types, the Beech "Bonanza" (Models 
^, 257^ 36) , and th6 Beech "Baron" (Models 55, 56, 58, and 95) were hi- 
-v^ived in 61 percent of the inadvertent landing gear L,- 
■ . which occurred during that four year* P^^if • "^.^"^^^f^ 

evef, constituted only about 25 percent of the active light aircraft fleet 
with retractable landing gears. These results were ^J^^^^^lv 
in an earlier study (MrSB,1969). That report concluded that the early 
Sn2^zS!\Sile coirprising only 22 percent of the fleet with retractable . 
landing ^ar, acc9iiited for 48 percent of the inadvertent gear retraction 
accidents . 

Cbnparing the details of Bonanza and Baron's cockpit features to those of other 
oS^?ary light aircraft revealed they differed in certain ways frar^^t. 
, SeT^Srporary light aircraft, e.g. landing gear and flap control locations. 

1/ The full report is available fron the mSB, Washington, D.C. 20594. 

2/. ^se two aircraft were also marketed under the names "Debonair" and 
^Travel Air," reinject ively. 
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Such hutan engineering prdDlems my result largely fron ths fact that l^ir 
basic coclqpit ccaitrol arrangement is ^roxinBtely 35 years old* Sin6e these 
aircraft v^re originally certificated, the^ itifluence of good design in prevent- 
ing, hunan error has been more clearly shown, itiis report examines how certain 
oodqpit design features appear to have generated the relatively high rates 3/ 
of inadvertent^ar retraction accidents in thes^-^fewcu^rplanes. In addition, 
it will shy^ricM these deficiencies apparently !iave /c^b?ifcyfeed to accidents 
in other types of aircraft because the pilots were ni^^ familiar with the non- 
standard arrangorent of the Bonanzas and Barons. ^ 



STATISTICS 



Ihe FAA records for 1978 indicate that the varj-ous Beeohcra^t Bonanza mDdels 
ocnprised 9,430 aircraft in a fleet of approximately 31,500 active single- 
engine aircraft with retractable landing gear. NTSB data- indic*te that from 
1975 througrf 1978, these Bonanza were involved in 16* of the 24 inadverjtent 
gear retraction accidents. (See Table 1.) Uius the Bonanzas ooiTt)rised' only 
about 30 percent of the single-engine aircraft fleet with retractable gears, 
but they were involved in 67 percent of such accidents. 

The 1978 FM records showed that the various Beechcraft Baron mcx3els ccnprised 
3,441 of the approximately 21,000 active reciprocating engiiVe light twins. 
During the 1975 to 1978 period, OTSB records indicated that th^ Barons suffered 
21 of the 39 inadvertent gear retraction accidents. (See table 2.) Thus the 
Barons ccrprised only about 16 percent of the light-fcwin fleet > but they were 
involved in 54 percent of the accidents of this type. 

The data indicate that the Bonanzas and Barons accident rates are generally 
several times as great as those of most other similar contenporary light air- 
craft. Figure I gr^hically illustrates these facts. For instance, the 
differences in the rates of occurrence of inadvertent landing gear retraction^ 
accidents can be seen by ccrrparing the Bonanza with a similar' aircraft, the 
Cessna 210. The 4,741 Cessn^-210*s, irfiich ccnprised 15 percent of the single- 
engine retractable gear fleet in 1978, vere only involved in 4 percent .(1 acci- 
^nt) of such mishaps occurring to single-engine aiijcraft fron 1975 to 197§. 
In contrast, the Bonanzas, oonprising about 30 percent*t?f^the fleet, experienced 
67 percent of these accidents (21 accidents) — an accident rate about 10 tirres 
as high as that of the Cessna 210. A standard statistical test for ocxiparing 
differences in proportions produced a "z" equal to 2.5 v^tiich indicated that 
this accident rate was significantly worse for the Bonanza at the .01 level of 
confidence (Spiegel, 1961). 

Likewise, the accident rate of the Baron can be conpared to a similar light ^ 
twin, the Piper P-23 Asftec, 4/. Ihe 3,459 active PA-23's ocnprised about 



2/ Ihese rates were derived for each type aircraft by dividing the number of 
inadvertent landing gear retraction accidents by the estimated number of those 
aircraft vMch were active. 

»- 

4/ The early models of the PA-23 were marketed under the name "Apashe'. " 
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VETPPCimE lANDING GEAR AOaCENTS: 
SINGI£ aCINE AIIOAFr 
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Figure 1.— Number and Rate of 
Inadvertenl Landing Gear Retraction Accidents 
in Popular Light Aircraft, 1975-19^78. 
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16 percent of the 1978 light»-twin fleet, but suffered only 8 percent (2 accidents) 
of such mishaps occurring to light twins frcm 1975 to 1978. In contrast/ the 
Baron, also coitprising 16 percent of the tvdn fleet, ejqxirienced 67 percent of 
such mishaps ,(16 accidents) ~ an accidpnt rate of about 8 tiines that of the 
PA-23. Using the same differences in pTroportions test produced a "z" equal to , 
4.1 thus ttfe Baron accident rate was significantly worse at the .01 level of 
confidence. U^ing the sane standard statistical test again to carpare the popu- 
lation parameters, it can be shown that the Bonanza accident rate for the such 
mishaps is significantly higher than the average for all single-engine aircraft 
at the .01 level of 9onfidence, (z=2.6) . Simlarly this test indicates that 
the Baron accident rate is statistically wor^ than that of the average light 
twins at the .01 level of confidence {z=4.8) . 

A review of accident files for the 63 accidents occurred from 1975 to 1978 revealed 
several other facts.. Tables 1 and 2 indicate that there appeared to^be Jittle , 
correlation between pildt experience, either in total hours or hours in type, 
and the occurrence of these accidents. The data from Tables 1 and 2 also indi- 
cated that in 63 percent of the Bonanza accidents and in 81 percent of the 
Baron accidents, the pilots specifically admitted that they confused the landing 
gear and fl^s controls. In irany cases, they mistakenly retracted the gear while 
intending to raise the fl^s after landing. Such explanations were only 
offered by 15 percent of the pilots following accidents in the other type 
aircraft. 

An dhalysis of the individual NTSB case files revealed various circumstances vrfiich 
may have contributed to many of these accidents. Sane pilots v^re either in 
stressful sitiuations (such as danger of pinning off the runways) or they v^re 
distracted (such as by a tower controllejr's request to clear the active runway), 
or tl^y may have been inattentive (such as vy*ien returning frcm a itiguing flight) . 

HUMAN FACTORS EHSINEERING CQSISIDERATIC^S 

Ihere are^iurerous documents vrfiich describe the use of Hdnan engineering design \ 
features to decrease design- induced pilot error accidents. For exanple, a" classicj 
study, (Fitts and Jones, 1947) which surveyed hundreds of military pilots, found 
that confusing\ the flaps ai^ landing gear controls was the second most frequent 
type of pilot-etror control problem. Ihe previously noted study, titled "Aircraft 
Design- Induced Rilot Error," (NTSB, 1967) was a corprehensive document detailing 
nany of these problems, including the increased nuirtoer of inadvertent gear 
retraction acci'2!^ts resulting from certain aircraft design feature^. 

The accidents^reviewed in the paper illustrate the need for rigid adherence to 
procedures, constant vigilance, and total familiarity with the oockpi^/layout 
oc\ the part of the pilot. However, they also underscore how design cfeficiencies 
can add to a pilot's burden and increase the likelihood of an accident. The 
following pilot statements extracted from Safety Board accident files, illustrate 
these points. 

Bonanza, Elko, Nev. , January 19, 1975: "When I reached to retract the flaps, I 
hit the gear switch instead. I also own a PA-30 in which the switches are in 
reverse to the Beech." 
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Baron, Plyiiouth, Mass., March 5, 1975: "I have thousands of hours in '}ir^aft 
in which the flap switch is located where the gear switch is on the B-58 which 
was a contributing factor." ^ 

Baron, Las Vegas, Nev. , January 1, 1977: "During rollout, at about 35/40 kts, 
pilot (me) retracted gear thinking it was the flap switch. Pilot used to flyinq 
Cessna 210 and flap switch is located where gear switch is located on Baron. ^ 
Dur±> pilot error." 

Baron, San Antonio, Itexas, August 7, 1977: "More careful faiidliarization with 
the instrutent panel set up. Ihis aircraft had a reverse set up for flaps and 
gear handles t^h^n the operator was used to." 

Baron, Hickory, N.C., August 16, 1978: "Reached to retract flaps as for short- 
field procedures, however, flap switch on Baron is reversed with landing swxtcn 
9n Cessna and Queen Air, pilot retracted landing gear instead of flaps. 

Cessna 320, Granbury, Ttexas, April 4,^1976: "I have been flying a Bonanza and 
the gear and flap switch positions on Bonanza are exactly opposite to Cessna 
320 ... Require all manufacturers to place iitportant controls consistently. 
Can* you imagine a Cadillac and a Lincoln v/ith brake and throttle in opposite 
positions?" 

The requlatory requirements for the location are} shape coding of those controls 
were first adopted October 1, 1959, by Amendment 3-5 to the Civil J^^^^lj" . , 
tions , which revised Section 3.384. Ihese regulations v^re ^^^^^^^y.^^^J^f ^ 
to the current Federal Aviation Regulations (FARg) adopted in September 28, 1964, 
which require that the location and shape-coding of controls be Standardized as 
follows: FAR 23.777 states: "Wing flap and auxiliary liff device controls must 
be located ~ (1) Centrally, or to the right of the pedestal or powerplant 
throttle control centerline; and (2) Far enough away from the landing gear con- 
trol to avoid confusion." 'Ihe landing gear control gear must be located to the 
left of the throttle centerline or pedestal centerline., FAR 23.781 requires 
that cockpit controls must conform to the general shapes of wheel and airfoil 
for the landing gear and flap controls respectively. 

The Bonanza was first type-certificated in 1^45 and later- rccerti floated in 
1956 Also in 1956, the nonpressurized Barons were first type certificated. 
At that time, the Civil Air Regulations did not specify location or shape of 
the landing gear and flap controls. In 1959, the regulations were amended but 
the Bonanza and nonpressurized Barons 'were not required to meet the anie^^d 
'regulations and therefore continued to be produced ""^er the earlier typ^x 
certificates. The pressurized Barons were certificated in 1974 under FAR part 
23, and therefore had to meet the r^rements for the location and shape of 
these controls. 

t 

The design features of various types of aircraft involved in inadvertent larking 
'qear retraction accidentTwere reviev^ during this study. The unportance of 
^ hS engineering in reducing the probability of Pi^^t error has been noted 
piously (e.g. MSB, 1967, Diehl, 1971, Ontiveros, Spangler and Sulzer, 1977). 
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An examination of cockpits of the Bonanza and Baron revealed four particular 
design deficiencies with regard to their landing gear and flap controls vMch 
can lead to design-induced pilot errors. These deficiencies intlude: (1) A 
lack of adequate "shape-coding" of tJiese control knobs to permit the pilot to 
differentiate betu^sen than on the basis of feel alone; (2) an arrangerrent^ of 
these two controls in nonstandard locations which increases the probability 
that the pilot will actuate one control^ while intending to actuate tl^ other; 
(3) the location of the horizontal bar on which the control v*ieels arc mounted 
so that it obscures the pilot's view and obstructs his reach of these tvyo con- 
trols; and (4) the lack of a quard or latch mechanism over the landing gear con- 
trol to prevent the pilot from activating this control unless the cjuard/latch 
is moved first. 

While various other types of modem light 'aircraft nay have one of these four 
problems, the Bonanzas and Barons are the only aircraft produced in recent years 
with multiple combinations of these design deficiencies. (See Table 3.) The 
significance of the four type of deficiences should be noted: 

Table 3. 



Design Deficiencies for Different . ^ 

Bonanza and Baron Models 

^Design % Bonanza Bonanza Baron Baron 

Deficiency (pre-1963) (post-1963) (Nonpressurized) (pressurized) 

Inadequate « 
ShapeHjoding X 

Nonstandard 

Location X X X ^ 

Obscuration 

of controls X - X X X 



lack of 
Guard Latch 



X " X X 



Inadequate Shape-Coding: The significance of shape-coding to reducing pilot ' 
error was clearly recognized in Fitts and Jones, ^(1947) v^^ich recconended shape- 
coding to prevent such errors. Classic research studies in Jenkins, (1947) 
have shown: (1) How certain knob shapes can be distinguished solely on the basis 
of touch, and (2) how by using symbolic shape associations Oiich are similar to 
the function of the control (i.e. \^*lecl-shapGd knob for landing gocir) the probability 
of misuse can be minimized. 



Ihe lack of shape-coded control knobs has been documented on the early Bonanzas 
in a study cited previously (NTSB', 1967) . In describing these §)U*tches this 
report stated (p. 69) that "... the landing gear control and wing flap con- 
trol are inclu(^ed in a row of simiter switches or more precisely, nearly identical 
switches." Th0 accident rate of the Bonanza was more than twice the average rate 
for all aircraft with retractable landing gears. When Beech i^esigned the ' 
Bonanza cockpit in 1963, they did incorporate full shape-coding on these controls, 
bat they deleted the latch which had been incorporated on previous models. 
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Nc^-^i^jdardized Control Location: TJie signifiqance of standai^zed locations 
to^reducim pilot error was also clearly described inFitts and Jones ^ ^l^^^)' 
AS with shlpe-coding, this docvmant recame«3ed standardizing , the location of 
these controls to prevent errors. A recent FAA stuiy (Ontiveros, .Spangler and 
Sulzer 1977) states (p. 1-E) that " . . increased standai^zation of cockpit 
can reduce cockpit workload, reduce the fx^tentiaff^habit "^terfe^ence 
vten transitioning to another type aircraft, and provide for application of the 
best and most error-resistant designs.'' 

Ihe detriitental effects of a nonstandard! zed control arrangement are illustra^ 
by the contrasting abcident rates of the Bonanza and the Cessna 210, which has . 
a standard contxpl arrangenent. As shown by statistics, the Bonanza s inadyer- - 
tent landing gear retraction accident rate is 10 tiines higher than that of the 
Cessna 210. 

Obscuration of Controls: The problaa of inadvertent gear retraction on tije 
Bonanza and Baron aircraft is catpounded further by a design feature of tfhe^ 
fliqht contro; system which is uniq-je to these twD aircraft. Ihe systan - 
utilizes a large horizontol cross-bar on which the control wheel (or wheels) 
is irtxmted. The two versions of this oontrql system are (1) the single control ^ 
wheel with a "throv^ver" nechanism which "Allows the wheel to be placed in front 
oflither the left or the right front seat, and (2) the dual cojitrol model where 
vAieels are available to both seats. , ^ 

There are two problems associated with this control system: (1) the horizontal 
bar is large enough to block the pilot's view of the gear and flap control 
sStches forcing the ^lot to rely on his sense of feel to identify the desired 
SiSo!!'^ (2) the ^lot must^ rLch around the bar to activate these controls. 
S?h of tS^ probleit^ are nore of a hindrance to jTilots of small stature and 
wSn the wheel is relaUvely far forward. Ihe control jwitches are relatively 
snail in corparison to tliose on nany other aircraft. Ihis also tends to 
decrease the pilot's ability to differentiate those controls by feel. 

The presurrized Baron (58P) , which was certificated in 1974 and" meets FAR part 
S^rSS^S with respect to landing gear and flap control location and shape- 
^odSTwas involved in only one landing gear retraction accident -during the 
1975 to 1978 period. Ironically, the pilot attributed his, mistake in part to 
the fact that he was nore familiar with the nonstandard control arrangonent of 

^eS^iSd Baron and &m«za. Hov^ver, he also jx^in^ed out that his view 
of these controls was blocked by the wheel-mounting mechanism. 

Lack of a Landing Gear Control Guard Latch: Ihe advantages of i"«^^^ting a 
SSh or guard on the landing gear contrx.1 can be se^ by ^^i^^^^iS*^^ 
rate of the Baron with that of a similar aircraft, the Piper PA-23 Aztec. The PA 
^nslhe^nS^JhS light plane currently being produced with a nons^ard geflr 
:L flS^cS^^ol arrangLnL However, the landing gear control on this aircraft 
tfproScted from inadvertent actuation by a separate mechanical guard latch, 
^ S notS earlier, its inadvertent landing gear retraction accident rate is 
only one-tenth that of the Baron. 
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CONCLUSiaJS 



Hie NTSB oonclucied that the nurtter of inadvertent landing gear retraction 
accidents in the Beech Bonanza and Baron vas unnecessarily high in oonparison 
to other ocxitatporary genercd aviation aircraft* The Board also concluded on 
the basis of various pilot statements, a review of the huran .factors research 
literature, and a detailed analysis of the cockpit features of these aircraft 
that these accidents resiilt largely from various oorJDinations of four design 
deficiencies - inadequate shape-coding^ nonstandard^ location of controls, ' 
obscuraticMi of controls, and' lack of a gUard latch on the landing gear control. 
There ^^pears to be a growing recogniticxi of the iirportance of huran engineering 
in preventing accidents, by the public, varicais government agencies and aircraft 
industry. However, the occurrence- of such accidents also illustrates the 
iitportance of the pilots' responsibilities to familiarize thsnselves with cock- 
pit details, particularly vhen flying dissimilar aircraft. 
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IM-.TPAIL POLriO^'TNG nU^'I^IG PROFIbP nr^CPMT'q 
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Abstract 

F^ow v/ell can a nilot rnaintain ino seconds separation behind 
another aircraft usinq information from a cocV.pit lisnlav of tr^^ffic 
Infornation (COTI)? Four line pilots flev; a P-747 sinulator frrom 
cruise to landinn at Henver, followinq five different aircraft pro- 
files. Tho initial snacinn o^ the aircraft varied from r»n to 140 
seconds, 

'Then a CT^l was used for in-trail follov/inn, initial spacina 
error v/as resolved fairlv nuicVlv. ^nacinn error, however, becan^ 
excen'=5iv« in the final staoes of the annroach, esneciallv when the 
lf>ad aircraft deviated fron the nominal nrofilo. Fuel consunption v;as 
no different with or v;ithout an aircraft to ^ollov;. 1\ih-jective rat*- 
inf^s showed workload was hiqher while fol lowinn another aircraft. 

Introduction 

A cocVnit dispJav of traffic infornation (cnTl) is a disnlay in 
the cockpit shov/inn the pilot the nosition of other aircraft and nav 
include other informatipn about the aircraft, e.q. around speed an^^ 
altitude. nne n\iestion that, arises v/ith the advent of rn^'^I • s concerns 
the chanqes possible in the responsibilities o^ pilots an^ 'controll- 
ers. This study examines the abilitv of a nilot to use the inforna- 
tion fron a CPTI to ^ollOw another aircraft and maintain a sa^'e dis- 
tance behind that aircraft. The in-trail followinq clearance aiven to 
the Pilots is similar to a presentlv used tyoe of visual annroach 
clearance. The aircraft is cleared tfo follov/ another aircraft v/hich 
is in siqht and the nilot must maintain Visual separation. '^'hereFore 
there is a shift in 'responsibility ''or snacinq from air traffic con- 
trol (ATC) to the cocVnit. 



Methodolo'^v 



?iubiects 



Four line pilots v;ith maior n.*^. air carrier^;, >^ased in the J^an 
Francisco area participated in this st\Klv. '^hev arr» currently 



* f^upported by ^A^A Grant n«^n :>l^f> to '^u^'ts Tjniversity. 
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assiqned to the Roeinrj 747 as captain or first officer. The pilot 
servinn as first officer was part of the experiment team. The experi- 
menter performed the 'fluties of the fliqht enqineer. The air traffic' 
controller is a pilot workinq on the project. 

Equipment 

The simulator is based on the Roeinq 747 with all the * necessary 
controls and fliqht, navigational and enqine instruments. The pilots 
flew the simulator usina the headinq-select node o^ the autopilot, and 
the pitch v/heel or altitude sel?ct/hold mode. The throttle was alwavs 
manual. All the landings were ner formed bv the autopilot. The ^liqht 
director was available as was raw data of ^^OR/localizer and nlide 
slope. An intercom was used for the radio transmissions to the con- 
troller. Mo wind or turbulence was simulated. 

The cockpit display of traffic information used in this study is 
presented on a CRT in front of the throttles* The disnlay is always 
headinq-up and depicts a map of the navaids and airways in the Denver 
area (Fioure 1). * The ^'OP radial that/)ias been selected is showo with 
dotted lines in the center and 3 nautical miles on each side of the 
center line, showinq the approximate width of the airway. The ranqe or 
man scale is .twenvy nautical miles from the ov/nship's aircraft symbol 
to the too, at altitudes above lR,n00 feet, and ten nautical mil^s 
below that altitude. The airway appears to p?iss under the stationary 
ownship symbol. ' j 
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^iqure 1. CHTI shdwing ownship and map information. 



The apex of the aircraft symbol shows the actual position of the 
aircraft. The fliqht-path predictor line in front of the aircraft 
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s^Tnbol shows where the aircraft will be in 60 secon(Vs if nresent 
snee^l, hea^inn, an^ rate of turn are rnairUiainerl for that perio(^. of 
tine. The rnrve of the nrefUctor reflects tVe rate of turn. The 
lennth will varv with nroun^l speerl since it reflects the rUstance 
travelofl in f>0 seconr!s. The rlotfs behinrl' ownshin show t]ie nroviour, 
oositlons 'at four-secon»l intervals for the last foi^tv secon'^s. The 
data tan shows qroumi sneod (in hnots) on the left, and altitude (in 
hindrer^s o^ ^eet) on the rinht. This confinuration v;as chosen because 
in the cockpit, the airsneed indicator is to the le^ of the altine- 
ter. In the Center oT these two nunbers is an arrow \/hich indicates 
v;hether /the aircraft is clin>nna or descendinn, or v/hen level (verti- 
cal velocity less than one teeter ner second) a dash will ann^ar. Ml 
the information in the disnlay discussed thus far, coneys ^ron instT?*i- 
nents in the aircraft, e.a. tu^u and bank instruments, alti^^eter and 
naviqation instruments. '^his infornation on the disnlav is undated 
every tenth of a secoad. > ^ 

'^he traffic is shovm on this rnTj bv a triangle nointinn alonn 
the aircraft's around track (T^iqui^^ The other aircraft also have 

a r^n second nredictor, but it is always strainhf, ^ven when thev are 
turninn. -^here is also a trail o^ dots shov/inq where the aircraft v^^as 
every 4 S'^conls ''or the last "''^n seconds. '^he rlata tarts for t^^]fse air- 
craft are tho sane as the ownshin. All the infornation on the traffic 
is undated everv 4 seconds. * 
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^inure ^nnfj showinn ovmsbin and lead aircraft. 



^Tnon tv^is fUsnlav is actually imnlenented the information about 
the other aircraft nay nrovidpd }-/ ^roun.^ r-i-^ir -m'' nen^ to tVe 

airrra^l- f^ ^ata-lini'. ^or t^^is stud'^, no r-i^K-^r -rrr^rr ' ^or- r^ -n« 
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necessary for t>^e tra^^ic nre^Uctors. | 
Procedure 

The pilots v/ere paid for the four morninqs they r^^ported. - There 
were six fliqhts each day. The first day was for trainino, anr? the 
subA^uent days, experirtental . Ml the sininlated fliqhts w^re nrofile 
descents into Denver, Sta^pleton International Airport. '^.ach flirrht 
heqan at cruise and consisted of a standar^l profile descent, TT,!^ 
annroach, and landina. The pilot's role was that of captain doinn the 
flyina, with a first officer and second officer cbnnlyinq with stan- 
dard airline procedures. In addition, all the nornal radio comnnnica- 
tions v/ere carried out with .the controller. 

The fl^nht heqan <^7 nriE (nautical miles) to Kiowa VOp and the 
aircraft was in contact with Denver Center at cruise airspeed and 
altitude. Fiqure' 1 is then low nrofile descent chart for Denver*, with 
the crossinq altitudes and snef^d restrictions at both Kiowa and Wifes 
intersection. After Wifes aircraft are vectored for the ir.q to rum/ay 
^.26 left and fly the IL?^ accordinq to the published procedures. ^ 
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Figure 3. Low Profile Descent Chart for Denver 



* Low Profile Descent Chart, Denver Colo., niate 
7/77/7^. Jeppesen Sanderson Inc., Denver (1070). 
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^T^ilots v/ere perriitter' to fly the traininq f 1 inhts nannallv >>\it 
were*! asKer^ to ufse the autopilot for thp oxperiTnental f]inhtR. '^he 
autopilot was us<v^ ( autothrottle not avail ablp) becauRO rlurina actual 
^^Ir-carrier operations nuch'of the fliqbt is r.^arle usinn the autonllot. 
'^he nilots w^re nrovi^efl with ninimnn nanr*nvei^ij3.<l speodp for tbp ili 
fp-rent flan con fiaurat ions an^l thp approach reference nneo(l, calcu- 
lato'l^for the nrosr. v>;einht of the simulated aircraft. 

'^'raininn. The first two fliqhts were Flov/n v;ith no-rn^T to fani- 
liariTe the pilot v/ith the simulator. Tbp thirl flinht was na'^^p with 
the rn^I antl no other traffic (lisnlayed. On this fliqht, the. nilots 
were not required to use the information on the d ispla^^hut cotild 
refer to it for naviqation as worVload pernitted. 

On the fourth fliaht tv»e traffic was introchiced. On tbi^ ^1 i^Vit 
the aircraft v;as ^ar enounh ahead so as not to renuire anv a^^i just «^en t 
of spacinq. The pilots cornnleted a nuestionnairo to asnosn their 
understandinn of the information on the disnlav and an^' misun-^erst and- 
inrrs v/ore disctis^sed, 
« 

^or the fifth and sixth flin>»ts the in-trail follov/inn clparanre 
\/as in pf^ect, '^he rules renardinq the fol fowinn rlearancp ^^orH 
nrpsented. These are based on the visual annroacb clearance to ^ol1ov^' 
another aircraft. ^irst^ A^r confirms "elpctronic contact", i.e. ^he 
pilot has the other ?^ircraft on the C'^TT. '^ben thp clearance is qiven 
^or the nilot to follow thp other aircra^'t at a niven number of 
seconds. The- pilot is expected to mtiintain the nnacina v;itbin +/- 
seconds (four dots of history) of the snerified clearance. The alti- 
tude restrictions denicted on the nublished annroach charts nust be 
complipi \/ith, however, sneed restrictions are not in effect wbpn a 
snacinn clearance has been niven. Ubile the aircraft is on ra^lar vec- 
tors, ^'T'C will provide headlnqs and altitudes but the pilot is respon- 
sible for separation behind the aircraft beinq followed. ^nd finallv, 
as with anv clearance, when unablp to meet or maintain ty^ required 
snacinn, the nilot must notify A'^C inmediateW and request further 
iuf^truct i ons . 

Initially, the aircraft to be followed was either <S0, \'>0 or 

140 seconds ahead. The clearance statpd the pilot was to follow the 
identified aircraft at ino seconds. This snacinn remaine(l in effect 
until the aircraft vJas cleared to land. *;hen the tin o^ the AO^second 
predictor of the ownshin is nl aced on the final history dot {^^ 
seconds) of the 1 pad aircraft the separation of the two aircfr^ft is 
annroxinatelv lOH seconds. 



'^ine was chosen as the dimension for snacinn in order to ^''"^^^ 

distance with around sneed%* ^or example, a lOO-second s'^acinn, ai 

annroach speed of 140 >:nots (nronnd speed) results in ^ nautical nil^s 
spnaration and 14 nilps at a cruise qround sneed of '^OO knots. This 
mpthod nrovidps nreatpr distance separation at faster nroun^^ speeds. 

Tn addition to the usual pilot-not-^lvinn "call outs:", it was 
sunnested that the pilots work out some call-outs with thp cpnilot 
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reqardinq *he status of spacinq, e.q. seconds too close". 



^xperinental Flights . There were six (randonlv ordered) Pliahtf, 
eafch the experimental days. One flioht was nade with no lead 

the^n'T^I was available for navination. One flinht benan 
the lead aircraft and the lead aircraft ^lew a noni- 

i.e. totaliv ronr>l ted <|^th the 

as? to moot the 



on r.eaeti o^ 
aircraft but 
l.On seconds behind 

inal profile descent and IJ^^ anproach, 

published procedures and started the idle descent so 
crossmo restrictions with minimal use of power. 



The other four fliqhts had an initial enror -in 
Mso, the ik'fui aircraft made sliqht miscalculations i 
result inq in k profile that deviated sone what from the n 
^liahts benaji at or l'>0 seconds (lOn -i-/- ?n) behind 
The lead aircraft either heqan the descent t 
off and slowed dowi before Kiowa Von, or began 
optimin time. T)pe late descent resulted in a h 
and qround speed at Kiowa ^?0^. The two other 
the most difficult for -maintaining 1^0 ,seconds separa 
flinhts began at or 140 seconds (100 +/- 40) initial 
these fliqhts the lead aircraft flew a rioninal descent 
Kiowa» then either slowed to l<^o Knots (qround sf>eed) at 
section (17 DMP to T%r^T), or was 1000 ^eet hinh and too 
outer marker. 



aircraft 
leveled 
than the 
velocity 



the snacinq^ 
n the descent 
oninal . Two 
the precedinq 
oo soon " Mnd 
dpsrent later 
iqh vertical 

flinhts v;ere 
tion. ' These 

spacino* Tn 
nrof 1 1 e to 

nifes Inter- 
cast at the 



^t the end of each fliqht, time wa^R taKen for . 'discussion * and* 
questions. Also, a set of workload evaliiaTt^ scales v;as connleted bv 
the pilot. The pilot was asked to evaluate the v;orkload for the 
preceeding flioht on a seven-point scale. '^e contrastinq a^'iectives 
used were: 

Hemandina flndenandinn 

f^uhtle _ Obvious 

Unpredictable Predictable 

Ho nkill ^eauired Much *^kil I Reauired 

^asy nifficnlt 

ffinh <ltress Low stress 

Hgsy Idle 

Few Interruptions' Many Interrunt ions 

'^To fincertainty Much nncertaimtv 

No Plannina ?Teeded Much Plannino Heeded 

fUqh Pisk Low ^isk 

'Satisfactory flnsatisfactory 

Performance Performance 

— — — . — ^ ^ ^ 4 

At the beqinninn of each experimental dav, there wan a r^^view of 
the clearance nrocedures and the information on thn COTI. 



Results 

^^^ere are several areas of interest ' v/hen explorino the use of a 
CP'^I for following another aircraft during an apnroach. The foremost 
question is safety. '^oes the implementation of the in-trail followinq 
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cl<?arance increaso or rlecreasr* t^e overall sa^^etv oF r\ir travel? '^nr^ 
snecificaUy, is the pilot able .to nerforni the ta^V witJiin a <^Hf^ 
tolerance? If so, i4 there an increase in v/orlc]oa(1? anv worVloa^^^ 

increase ncceptable?^ Is tber;^ sufficient redunr^ancv o*^' in^ornation to 
allow error '^letection w'^thout jeopar H'^.inn Fetv*^ ^ngnn nt^-»er con- 
cerns is economics, e«q. how is the rate of fuel consurnntion eff^cte»l 
by the in-tfa^l fol lowinn clearance? 

• 

Perfoxnance ^^ariables 

'^here we re^t wo rf{?r Romance variables nserl to evnlnatr* thn i^^ilit^' 
o.^ the pilot to nerforn the in-trail fol lov^;inn t-is^: -^nacinn ormr 
an'l fuel consunntion* 

•^nacino errors is anv 'deviation ^ror^ thf> ion c^^c:nn'^fi neon rat ion 
renuiref] by the approach clearance, '^he <lifferonce was iinn?^ure{T 
between the two aircraft's arrival tines at a nos:|'tion. *"nncinT error 
is that tine ninns the l^H secon^^ls ^lesired separation. "^h^c; prror was 
calculate'1 at 1^ nositions alonn the course of the '.lesc^^nt an*^ 
annroach* The anount snacinn error has innortance ^ for <^a^^tv au'l 
efficiency o^ tra^Tic flow. If the 'pilot ^lips too close to *the 
prf^cedinct * aircra^, thpre is a tlanrrer of colli^^ion. Tf thp nircr^^t 
are too ^ar apart in snacinn, fewer aircraft can. lanl in tbf^ san#^ 
amount o^ tine. There^'ore, there is a <l#*crease in V^'R ca^nrit^^ o*" the 
*air traffic s**/st^=»n, 

^ Pinufes'*^'-^ shov; the spacinn f»rror tlirounhout the flirrbts ^or the 
(^i^ferent con<litions of spacinn nrror at tlio start o^ » t^-^e ^1 inht anl 
the fli^feront learl aircraft that , were followed in trail, '^hese data 
show that the initial errors in snacinc? are rf»flncf^l in about rul<^6 
a^'ter which the error renains snail (and nonerallv rvi»^it1vp) for about 
'■>n niles* As thf? flioht contin\t#^s b^vonrl 'Hfes intersection (1"^ r>MTM , 
the ainount and the variance of the error nreaflv increase. 
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Finnre 4« ^nacinn error ^or fliohts v;ith 100 second initial snacinn 
error hebind T.ead aircraft !• 
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Figure 5. spacing error for flights with RO k 
spacing ^rror behind Lead aircraft 2 ^* 3,** 
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Figure <^pacinq error for flinhts with 

spacing ^rror behind Tieerd aircraft 4 5. 



fif) f< 140 second initial 



The first step in the analysis of the spacing prror data was to 
determine if the initial snacinrr condition and the lead aircraft that 
was followed were independent in' their effects on spacinn error. 
These effects were purr>osely confounded in the experinental desinn. ^ 
t test on .the spacing error mean (of the 16 positions) for each 
flight, found no difference due to initial* snacing with anv lead air- 
craft (p > ♦!)♦ Converselv, there Was no difference due to lead air- 
craft with any initial snacing (p > .1). The initial spacing effect 
'was resolved early in the fliaht (after apnroxinately 60 niles), 
whereas the lead aircraft only differed in effect on spacing after 
about 90 miles. 

Initial Spacing Condition . One nuestion that arises when 
evaluating pilots* ability to perforn th#> aircraft-following tasi^. is; 
how long does the pilot take to resolve a dlscrenancy in separation? 
For the flights which benan with an error in snaclna, the nunber of 
niles v/as deternined for that error to be reduced to a minitnnn. Ini- 
tial spacing error was resolved more guic>:lv when the aircraft were 
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ton chasf^ t/^on^ anot>^er. Hue to the aircra*^t perfornancp r^^^^rHr^ 
terit^tirf? /ft 3^,000 feet, the aircraft can slow rlown or naVe "n" tnrns 
pore reatUlv than it can increase its cruise sneey . Pi^nrps 4-r> '^how 
t^^e snacinn error for the (U^'ferent initial snacinq con Mt ions inn 
seconds ^ocon^s error), ^0 ^ 120 swconr^s {^^rs +o.O Seconals), f. 
lAH seconils (-40 +40 Seconals). '^e renression liner, Irawn arf> for 
the sr^acino error ^ron theV beninninn of tV«e ^1 ioht to tlie noint of 
niniintiti/ spacinn error. The' f5oacinn error taVinn t^e lonnost to 
re«ol.v^^ vas the +40 seconcl initial conditipn. '^is error was nirii^- 
irp'V in niler,. The nost nnic1<ly reducer* initial snacinn orror wns 

'20 seconiR too close. This error wa55 nininized in 30 rnlr»s. "rmr^ 
Qr ^on and -ao Seconals v/ere nininized in 60 nil^s. 

oi^^crepancies in the 100-second separation were resolve'' at a 
sinilar rate^ whether the initial error was 40 seconds or ?o 4|^conr-^s. 
This '^av be seen in the similarity in the slone of t^e renresnion 
lines t>>e snacinq error when the aircraft started ?o seconls too 

close {T:'iatire 4) or 40 seconds too close (^^iqures '"O to one another. 
Tbe rate of spacinn error rediiction v/as approximaV*! v sinilar when the 
aircra'ft started ^O and 40 seconds too far anart. 

""he spacinn error (absolute value) was compared for the first 
hal^ of tbe fliqbt {^0 niles). All pairs of initial spacinn con^H- 
tirins v/ere s inn i ^'icant ly different' in spacinn error (t test n < 
excent the +'^0 seconds and -40 seconds conditions. These two initial 
snacinS) concUtions v;ere nininizerl at the san*^ noint in the flinht. 

.-^.ea^ Aircraft Conditio^ . The lead aircraft's deviation ^ron - a 
noninad orofile caused a snaoinq perturbation dtrrinn the last half of 
tHe ^linbt (Pinures 7-11 >, Lead I was a nominal profile. T,ead 2 an^^ 
1. benan descf-nt too earlv and late, respectively. Lead 4 slov/ed to 
I AO knots at '/if*=*s inter^section . *Lead v/as too hinb and fast at the 
outer narker. 
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TM^nr« 7. '^nncinq error, -lurinci the secon.l half of^hhe flinhts (from 
10 n«<'- before T'iowa) ^^hin'l Lea^^ aircraft 1 (nonirral nrofile). 
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Fiqure f^. Spacing error durin<T the second half of tTie fliohts (from 
10 DM'^: before Kiowa) behind I^ead aircraft 7 (beqan descent too early). 
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Fiqure ^. <^nacinq error during the second half of the flinhts (from 
10 nM^5! before Kiowa) behind Lead aircraft 3 (beqan descent too late). 
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Figure 10. *;nacina error durinq the second half of the flights (from 
10 HMF before Kiowa) behind Lead aircraft 4 (slow at wifes). I 
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/ lonnr loc in '^jii^rr^ in om riM 

Firrure 11. 'ipacinn error flurinn thp second half thR- flinhts ( f ron 
10 HMr bf»fore Kiowa) behinri Lf^ad aircraft (binh anf** ^aPt at the 
outer narker ) . 

^ conpf.rison was ma^e of the absoltite value o^ the snacina err^*- 
for the second hal*" of the flinht between all pairs of lea^ aircra c 
conditions. Onlv two pairs of lead aircraft were not ninni f icantl v 
different (T statistic p < .ns). These v/ere T.ead 4 ^/ith T.end 1 an'', 
with T,ead 2. 

*^ince the l^ad aircraft profiles are all variations tha^! could be 
exnected on an ap'^roach, the level and variance^ in snacina error is a 
critical consideration. T?iatires 7-ll sh<5^ the snacinn error for the 
last half of each flight followinq di^^erent lead aircraft. r>iints 
*lev/ their aircraft "too close to Tieads ftnd A, thus reducinn the nar- 
ain//o^ safetv. Reparation behind T.eads 3 and ^> becane exre«sivr»ly 
larVe a^ter ^^ifes. This has little innact safetv but decreases the 
efficlencv of traffic flow. ^ead aircraft 1 on the nominal -profile 
nrodnce'^ a qradual increase in positive snacinq error with no larne 
c"^annes in slope. 

Fuel Consunption * A t^ajor concern in today's air carrier opera- 
tions Ts the anount o^ ^uel consumed durinq a ^linht. ^uel consumn- 
tion durinn a descent is also an indication o*" the anount of throttle 
and speed ad just ^nents . In a well nlanned descent, idle thrust can be 
used until established on final approach, unless traffic renuires 
speed or cotirse adjustment. A cotnpar isorv/between the fuel used on 
flinhts with no aircraft to follow and fliqhts with different initial 
snacina conditions yielded no difference (t tests p > .^S). ^liqbts 
beqinninq 100 seconds behind the lead did not differ in ^uel consumed 
with '^linhts havinn an initial snaciuq error (t tests p >^ . 1 ) . 

'"he <^uel used on ^linhts with no lead aircra^'t was then co?npared 
with the ftiel used^ when followinn the five different lead aircraft. 
"^ere was no difference in the anount of fuel consune^^ (t tests o > 
.1). Fuel consumption for fliqhts followinn the nominal lead was no 
^i^ferent (t tests p > .1) •than fliqhts fol lov/inn th^e other lead air- 
craft excent for Lead aircraft 4 (p < .OS, see riaure 10). Adjustment 
in Bpacinq behind T.ead A reauired a reduction in sneed at an altitude 
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of anproximatftly I4,nnn feet. Pilots bad to lower flans and near ear- 
lier in order to reduce fsneed and increase separation/ resultinn in an 
increase in the use of power. ' 

iQub jective Workload Measures , - 

Once the ability of a nilot to nerforn the €ask has been df»ter- 
nined, ^n important question to consider is the level o^ the ni lot's 
workload- whil.* performing that task. * The workload ratinn scales that 
were conr^leted after each fliqht showed siqnificant difference between 
the level of workload for a^ fliqht usinq the roTi to follow 100 
seconds behind another aircraft and those ^liahts v/here there was no 
other aircraft. Especially the adjective pair nenandinn/Tinr»enandinn/ 
which had a ^Hlcoxon Hiqned Panks '^est n < .OS fot no lead aircraft 
compared to al" lead aircraft conditions and all- initial snacinq con- 
ditions, other adjective pairs also showed differences in workload 
ratinqs between flights with no otiier air'craft and the in-trail ^ol- 
lowinq fliqhts. However there were on\y ,a few^>jwlated differe/ices 
anonq the different lead aircraft conditions and annnn the initial 
spacinq conditions. 

Learninq y^'f fects . The snacino error contintied to .increase on 
each of the three exneritnental davs -(one-wav analvsvs oT variance 
Fisf=^.?*^ p < .01), The mean spacinn -error reduced from l^i.^l to 14.13 
to 1?.*^0 -on the subsequent days. however, the subiective wqrkload 
evaluations of fliohts made on ^ach of the three clavs showed no 
difference (Kruskal-Ual I Is one-way analysis of variance n > .1). 

nig^cussion 

The *^indinqs sunnest that pilots are able to follow another a,ir- 
craft in tr^il usinq the information from a cn^x. They are able to 
reduce error in the initial aircraft spacinq rather auicklv, qiven the 
constraints of aircraft nerformance. Generally the separation error 
remained low until the r^oint at which the pilot benan *makin<^ nrenara- 
tion for landinq. The increase in error in the final stanes of the 
approach suqqests that the level of worklo/^f^ has a detrimental effect 
on the pilot's performance of the in-trail followinq task. The obser- 
vations of the experimenters support this hyoothesis. . As the pilot 
became more involved in the control of the aircraft in preparation for 
landinq, less time was spent lookinn at the rPTI. The workload 
evaluation scales do not specifically address different phases of 'the 
fliaht, however the pilots rated in-trail followinn fliohts in qeneral 
as havinq hiaher workload than fliohts with no othef aircra^'t. 

In conclusion, the CDTT provides the necessary information to 
enable a pilot to maintain separation from the precedinq -aircra ft * 
The nilot- can take the responslbil Itv for snacinn rather than havinq 
the snacinn accomnliqbed by ATC. This Information exnands the cana- 
biiitv of the nilot under Itistrument conditions to that similar in a 
visual environment. f 
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PAVE LOW III ' 

INTERIOR LIGHTING RECONFIGURATION FOR NIGHT LIGHTING AND 
NIGHT VISION GOGGLE COri'ATIBILITY 



H. L. TASK 
.Ji\^j^^ GRIFFIN 



Human fvi^ineering Division 
Aerospace Medical Research Laboratory 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 



ABSTRACT 

The PAVE LOW III aircraft is a modified HH 53-H helicopter that 
has a low altitude (below 100 feet), nigtit/day rescue mission. The 
desired night flying configuration is for the pilot to wear night 
vision goggles (NVGs) to fly the aircraft while the copilot, without 
NVGs, observes displays and monitors the aircraft instruments. 

The problems of NVG incompatibility in the cockpit were 
successfully countered using several light control techniques. 

The light control modifications were evaluated on the ground in 
the PAVE LOW III helicopter at Kirtland AFB in April 1980 by PAVE LOW 
instructor pilots. The evaluation results were extremely positive. 

INTRODUCTION 

The PAVE LOW III aircraft is a modified version of the HH-53H 
helicopter (see Figure 1), Its primary mission is day/night air 
rescue. The mission profile of this aircraft is to fly extremely low 




Figure 1. The PAVE LOW III Aircraft; a Modified HH-53H Helicopter. 

for day/night search and rescue of downed pilots. The original PAVE 
LOW III modifications in^Juded a f orward-^looking infra-red (FLIR) 
imaging sensor mounted on a., moveable gimbal at the forward section of 
the aircraft. This FLIR/fipdvided night, infra-red imagery via two 
5" X 7" cathod-ray tu^^^CRTs) mounted in the instrument panel in 
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front of the pilot and co-pi ot (see Figure 2). Additionally, to 
support night and adverse weather navigation, a radar altimeter and 
Terrain Avoidance/Terrain Following Tadar was installed. However, as 




Figui»e 2,^^ The Front Instrument Panel and Center Console of the PAVE 
LOW III . 

the PAVE LOW III aircraft was undergoing acceptance testing and 
required participation in Red Flag '79, (Tactical Air Combat 
Exercise), the cequirement for low altitude flight was extended beyond 
the design capablities of the radar. It was felt by those familiar 
with the helicopter that lower altitudes could be achieved at night if 
the pilot used the U.S. Army developed, second generation Night Vision 
Goggles (NVGs). Figure 3 ^shows a pair of the AN/PVS-5 night vision 
goggles. * 



J" i"iti3l tests with the night vision goggles it was determined 
that the interior lighting- for night flight interfered severely with 




Figure 3. Army Developed AN/P\(S-5 Second Generation Night Vision 
Goggles. 
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the useful operation of the NVGs. The night illumination, even ad- 
justed to a low level, emits considerable energy in the near infrared 
where the NVGs are most sensitive. A first attempt to reduce this 
problem was conducted by the PRAM (Producti bi 1 i ty , Reliability, 
Availability, Maintainability) PO (Program Office) at Wright-Patterson 
AFB in cooperation with the Military Airlift Command (MAC) and the Air 
'Rescue and Recovery Service (ARRS). This initial test involved turj^ing 
off all possible interior lights and floodlighting the instrument panel 
with yellow-green electro- 1 umine'^cent lighting. Electro-luminescent 
(S-L) light emits almost all of its energy in the visible region atid 
essentially none in t^>e infra-red. This "cold lighf'effect makes the 
E-L Itqht much more compatible with the use of NVGs than the tradi- 
tional incandescent lighting. 

At a meeting late in 1979 the authors were asked by PRAM and MAC 
to address the problem of making the interior lighting of the PAVE LOW 
III helicopter compatible with the use of the NVGs. The desired 
operating condition was for the pilot to wear the NVGs to fly the 
heliLupter while observing the outside world, and for the copilot to 
monitor the FLIR video display and the aircraft Instruments. Thus the 
fundamental problem was to design a means of lighting such that the 
copilot had sufficient light to monitor tKe cockpit instruments but 
insure that the lighting did not interfere with the pilot^s NVGs. A 
review of the aircraft interior lighting and the windscreen/ 
' instrument geometry revealed two sources of lighting difficulty. 
First, several illuminated instruments on the center and overhead 
console reflected directly in the v/indsrreen from the pilot's and 
copilot's eye position as well as the fUght engineer's nominal eye 
position. This problem makes night flight, even without the NVGs, 
difficult and distracting and almost totally disallowed the use of 
NVGs. Second, the stray light in the cockpit illuminated other sur- 
faces (like the pilot's knees and hands) such that their reflections 
in the windscreen were highly visible and distracting when viewing 
through the NVGs. To improve the NVG utility it was necessary to 
eliminate the direct reflecting sources and reduce or control the 
scattered light. , 

APPROACH 

Several lighting and light control techniques were recommended to 
alleviate the NVG incompatibility problem: 

1. Use blue-green E-L flood-lighting and turn off all possible 
incandescent lamp sources. 

9. Use blue filters over the CRT display (instead of red) and 
place a red filter over the NVGs. 

3. Use light baffles to control stray light. 

4. Use anti-flare baffles on NVGs to reduce flare. 

5. Use flat black flight clothing and helmets to reduce stray 
1 iqht and reflections. 
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As a result of the meeting with MAC and PRAM, the* authors were 
requested to impliment the above recommendations on a PAVE LOW III 
helicopter for a full-up ground evaluation. The following sections 
describe each of these recommendations in detail. 
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Figure 4. WavelTength Emission Spectrum of the Electro-Luminescent 
Lamp iftthout Filter (E-L) and With a Blue Filter (BB). 

Electro-Lumi nescent\Flood Lighting 

The main reason for using E-L light is that, unlike incandescent 
lighting, it emits little or rvo light in the near infra-red region. 
The NV6s are highly sensitive to light from about sJO nanometers to 
850 namometers ^ wavelength. By limiting the interior lighting to 
blue-green, visible wavelengths only, considerable adverse interaction 
between the lighting system and the NVGs was eliminated. Figure 4 
shows the emission spectrum of the E-L lamps uSed. The upper curve is 
the E-L lamp without filter and the lower curve shows the lamp with a 
blue filter (BB) that was used to shift the emission spectrum further 
into the blue region. 

The E-L lamps were placed under the glare shield to illuminate the 
front instrument panel and center console. They were also placed on 
the backs of the pilot's and copilot's seats, directed upwards, to 
illuminate the overhead panels. It was not possible under the con- 
straints placed on this retrofit {no holes drilled or permanent modi- 
fications allowed) to properly illuminate the far forward section of 
the overhead panels or the rear section of the center console. Thus 
to provide a means of "portable" illumination, an E-L light wand was 
provided that the copilot could use for map reading or close-up 
instrument tasks such as setting radio frequencies. In an ideal situ- 
ation these areas would be locally illuminated with E-L light built 
into the instrument or its immediate surround. 
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Blue/Red Filters 

The CRT FLIR. displays on the helicopter use a P-4 white phosphor. 
Although this emits no infra-red light it does emit over the full 
visible region. The standard-night operation required the white CRT 
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Figure 5. Composition of the Display P-4 Phosphor Spectrum and the 
Night Vision Goggle (NVG 2) Sensitivity Curves. 



screen to be covered with a red filter. This left a display emission 
spectrum in the visible from about 600 nm to 650 nm. This spectrum is' 
in the center of the sensitivity region of the NVGs. Figure 5 shows 




Figure 6, 
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Comparison of P-4 Phosphor with Blue Filter and Night Vision 
Goggle Sensitivity Curves. 
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the relative sensitivity of the second generation night visions goggles 
(NV62) compared with the emission 'spectrum of the P-4 phosphor. 

By using*a„blue filter (BB) over the P-4 phosphor screen it is 
possible to shift the emission spectrum toward the blue, v^here the NVG 
is not quite as sensitive (see Figure 6)* This still results in 
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Figure 7. Comparison of P-4 Phosphor with Blue Filter and Night Vision 
Goggle Sensitivity with Red Filtev. Note lack of overlap, 

considerable overlap. To reduce the overlap still further, a red 
plastic filter was placed over the NVGs that was also highly trans- 
missive in the near infra-red. This resulted in the curves shown in 
Figure 7. Under these conditions the emission of the display'and the 
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Figure 8. Comparison of Night Vision Goggle Sensitivity Without 
Filter (NVG 2) and With Red Filter (NVG 2 AA). 
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sensitivity of the NVG have almost no overlap ; thus effectively 
eliminating the interference of the display with proper operation of 
the NVGs. The red/infra-red filter oyer the NVGs also significantly 
reduced, the sensitivity of the NVG to the blue-green E-L, thereby 
eliminating that source of interference. 

The red/infra-^red filter does reduce the overall sensitivity of 
the NVGs as shown in Figure 8. However, since most of the natural 
night illumination is in the near, infra-red (IR), (i.e., 800 nm to 
1,000 nm) the effective reduction in night sensitivity is very small. 

Baffles for Light Control 

It is not 'possible to turn off all incandescent lights in the 
cockpit since some are required instrument status lights. Several 
such lights were also unfortuantely located in the center console. 
Most of the center console was directly visible in the windscreen due 
to the reflection geometry. To control these reflectjons, a material 
de\>eloped by 3-M CorporaUon was applied wherever "possible. This 
material, called Micro-Louver (ML), is like a miniatur& Venetian blind 
cast in a thin plastic layer. It is about 1/16" thick and can be 
obtained in various configurations. By varying the "slat" spacing anc 
tilt, the fan of light that is allowed through the material can b 
controlled. The material comes in three "fan widths" of 48°, 60^ 
and 900;' and several tilt angles: 0°, 18°, 30°, and 45 . 
The tilt angle refers to the direction with respect to the vertic . 
Thus a 480 fan at 0^ tilt results in a light distribution that is 
emitted vertically (with respect to surface of material) with a tS^ 
spread. 

By placing appropriately chosen ML sections over the ligh ^ and 
displays, the light can be directed away from the windscreen coward 
the pilot, copilot, and flight engineer. This reduces or elim .es the 
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direct reflections of instruments in the windscreen. Figure <^ shows a 
section of M that is a 48° fan, QO tilt mounted over ^ .vu-graph. 
Note the clarity of the vu-graph beneath the ML. Figure 10 Shows this 
same vu-graph and material but from a different angle. The vugraph 
behind the ML is algiost completely black because the light 
has be'.; 'Mrected in a fan upward. 



Figure 10. The 48° Fan, 0° Tilt Micro-Louver Viewed from an Anale 
of about 600. 

This technique of using ML baffles was successfully employed over 
several indicator lamps and displays including the incandescent lamp 
illuminated moving map display located in the center console. The ML 
was oriented to provide a horizontal fan of light directed away from 
the forward windscreen toward the pilot, copilot, and flight engineer 
positions. 

Although this technique was highly successful for the visible light 
reflections, it was not totally successful with the IR reflections. 
Th€ n plastic was partially transmissive in the IR and the IR from 
the Umps was so strong that it caused scattering within the ML 
material. To combat this problem a thin, plastic material was borrowed 
from, the laser safety industry. The original purpose of this material 
was to provide laser safety and protection at the near IR wavelengths. 
Thus the material passed a large portion of the visible"^ spectrum but 
absorbed light in the near IR. This IR blocking material (IRBM) was 
used in conjunction witTi the ML material to provide fairly effective 
control of both visible and IR radiation. The IRBM was a "Glendale 
Green" filter material obtained from Glendale Optical Company. The 
published photopic transmissivity of the IRBM is about 45%. It does 
have a definite green tint and affects the red end of the visible much 
more severely than the green. 

Anti-Flare Baffles on ^f^/G 

Another source of stray light that can affect the NVG operation is 
caused by fjare. The NVGs have a 40° Field of View (FOV), 1:1 opti- 
cal imaging system. However, bright light sources just outside of 
thi's FOV can still illuminate the objective lens of the NVG. Although 
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this inumination is not imaged through the optical system (since it 
is outside the FOV) it still scatters in the lens causing a veiling 
luminance at the image plane that reduces contrast. This condition 
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Figure 11. Anti-Flare Baffles and Filter Holders for th& Night .Vision 
Goggles. 

can be partly alleviated by providing an" anti-f 1 are baffle outside of 
the objective .lens as shown in Figure 11. These baffles "shade" the 
objective lens from bright light sources outside of the FOV. They 
also provide a housing to mount the red/IR filters to the NVGs. 

Black Flight Clothing 

To further reduce stray light it was recommended that the flight 
crew wear dark clothing to absorb any stray light instead of re- 
emitting it. Due to the geometry of the windscreen and pilot/copilot 
seats, the knees and hands of the pilot/copilot are reflected and 
highly visible in the windscreen to the NVG wearer. By wearing dark 
clothing the intensity of the these reflections were greatly reduced. 

GROUND EVALUATION RESULTS 

All of the light control techniques herein described were applied 
to the PAVE LOW III aircraft and evalxiated by several instructor pilots 
during a day/night ground evaluation. Overall the evaluation results 
were extremely good. The, copilot had sufficient light to do his job, 
but the lighting did not adversely affect the pilot's NVGs. Several 
specific problems were identified by the evaluating instructor 
pilots. 

,In general, the use of the IRBM tended to make some of the indi- 
cator lights too dim to the unaided eye in daytime. In particular, 
the moving map (navigation) display was marginally acceptable in day- 
time when sufficient IRBM was applied to block the IR emissions for 
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night us6. During the night evaluation several other 'sources of 
incandescent or neon light IR emissions were identified as requiring 
applications of the light control techniques. These sources were not 
identified originally because the other sources totally masked the 
light from these sources. However, with the original problem lights 
effectively controlled, these "secondary" sources of light control 
problems became evident. • 

Long term problems that need to be solved before these techniques 
can be applied are the materials problems associated with the ML and 
the IRBM. The ML is a soft plastic, as such it is susceptible to 
scratching ^a/)d, in the case of the incandescent bulbs, it can be warped 
by the heart the lamps. These same concerns apply to the IRBM as 
well; . • * . 

If an aircraft cockpit used E-L panel lighting instead of the 
incandescent, then the heat problem associated with the ML application 
would be solved. Also, this would eliminate the need for the IRBM 
since the €-L emits no IR, 

An additional bonus of an all E--L cockpit light system or applica- 
tion of the techniques described, fs that the emission of IR from the 
cockpit is greatly reduced or 'eliminated. This should make the* craft 
less visible and vulnerable to IR sensing and seeking devices. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The light control techiques described were successfully applied to 
the PAVE LOW III helicopter to make the interior lighting system com- 
patible with the use of Night .Vision Goggles. From the ground evalua- 
tion it is evident that these techniques provide^ a simple, inexpensive, 
and useful means to improve night visibility out of the cockpit with 
or without Night Vision Goggles. The materials problems encountered 
should be- addressed, and these techniques should be considered in the 
design of, new cockpit lay-outs for interior night lighting. 

Since this effort, similar efforts have begun for light control of 
the C-130 and Uiik.1 aircrafts. These efforts are*^ proceeding well as of 
this writing. 
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PRELIMINARY EVALUATION OF 
AN ONBOARD COMPUTER-BASED INFORMATION SYSTEM 



Sandra H. Rouse and William B. Rouse 

University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 



A computer-based system for retrieval and display of procedural 
information will be discussed. Preliminary evaluation of this system 
will be considered in the context of two-person crews operating in 
normal, abnormal, and emergency situations. Data for execution times 
and errors will be reported for comparisons of computer-based displays 
and traditional hardcopy media. Further, the effects of various levels 
of computer "intelligence" will be reported. 
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INTELLIGIBILITY OF AND PILOTS* REACTIONS TO 
VARIOUS TYPES OF SYNTHESIZED SPEECH 

Rothbauer 
Technische Universitat Munchen 



A literature search has shown that it would be of value to Voice 
Warning Research to clarify the question, whether an artificial or 
natural sounding computer-^generated voice would be preferable for use in 
afcockpit voice warning system. Among the problems which arise when 
votce is used to ^mmunicate warnings are questions regarding the content 
ant form of the information to be transmitted, interference with other 
acoustic information, priority logic and technical aspects of voice 
output. ^ 

Experiments will be conducted in a simple flight simulation using 
realistic cockpit noise and simulated radio communication. Pilots 
will be used as test persons: they are ideal because of their familiar- 
ity with general flight conditions as well as with phraseology used in 
aircraft communications. In order to guarantee an almost constant 
inter- and intraindividual operator workload, the difficulty of a two- 
dimensional control task - a simplified flying task - will be adaptively 
adjusted to individual perform; ,ce capability* 

The technical means used to generate voice warnings will be the 
independent variable in these experiments: one method will be electronic 
production of speech (not derived from spoken utterances) generated by 
a Votrax synthesizer; the other method will be digital storage of spoken 
warnings. A performance measure (intelligibility against a background of 
cockpit noise) as well as subjective reactions of the pilots will serve 
as dependent variables. 
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* HEAD UP DISPLAYS IN OPERATION: 

SOME UNANSWERED QUESTIONS j 

Richard L. Newman 

, Crew Systems Consultants v. ^ 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 

William L, Welde 

Air Force Aerospace Medical Research Laboratory 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 

\ > • ■ 

Becimse of the interest in using head up displays (HUDs) as primary 
flight references in instniment meteorological conditions (IMC), a survey 
of^^atlonal pilots flying HUD-equipped airplanes was undertaken. This 
saJsn revealed several problem.' areas. These are (1) The HUDs are too 
bright at night; (2) The field of view is too limited; (3) The location 
6f the design eye reference point does not cprrespo'nd to the typical pilot 
practice of sitting as high as possible to maximize his external view; 
(4) The response of the HUD symbols is not adequately controlled by 
existing specifications; (5) Pilots have an increased tendency towards 
spatial disorientation while flying by reference to the HUD; (6) Th€ 
instrument landing system (ILS) displays are not satisfactory; and (7) 
The balance between presenting necessary information and clutter is 
not always achieved In today's HUDs. 

* Several recommendations are made to deal with these problem areas. 
Chief among these is the conducting of a flight experiment to develop 
design criteria for HUD symbol response^and for the proper symbology 
for the ILS approach. These experiments would interact closely with the 
study of increased pilot disorientation when flying by reference to 
the HUD. ' 
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^ - ' A STUDY OF DECISION-MAKING BEHAVIOR OF 

' / AIRCRAFT PILOTS DEVIATING FROM 

* A PLANNED FLIGHT* 

George W. Flathers, II 
The MITRE Corporation 
Mctean, Virginia 

and 



Walter C. Giffin and Thomas H. Rockwell 
Department of Industrial and Systems Engineering 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 



ABSTRACT 

This paper outlines an investigation into the worth structures of 
pilots facing a deviation from a planned flight. A "paper and pencil" 
simulation was used to frame the^situation into which pilots interjected 
their own'' decision making skilla in a simple ranking of candidate diver- 
sion airports with varying locational, navigational aid, radar and 
weather attributes. Using the conjoint measurement technique, attribute 
worth functions of thirty pilots were constructed* It was discovered 
that systematic differences in the worth functions of the pilots did 
not occur as a result of dividing the pilot Sample according to any 
measure of flight hour experience. However',, differences were found when 
the pilot sample was grouped according to grade of pilot certificate, 
type of pilot training, and type of flying most commonly done. 

INTRODUCTION 

Occasionally pilots must deviate from a planned flight and land at 
an- airport which is not their ultimate destination or goal. The reason 
n©<?essitating the change could be that th^ weather at the destination 
has turned bad, or that unexpected sljrong headwinds require another 
fuel stop. The reason could be more urgent in nature such as the fail- 
ure of an .-aircraft system or subsystem which hinders some dimension of 
aircraft performance. In any case, the need^ to choose and to divert to 
another airport leaves the pilot with a decision, which, if not care- 
fully made, could have serious consequences. This situation is called 
the diversion-decision problem. 



♦This paper' is based on information developed as part of the Rese'arch 
R^t5rt "An Investigation Into Pilot and System Response Jo Critical 

n-Flight Events" by Thomas H. Rockwell and Walter C. Giffin, prepared 
for the NASA Ames Research Center under Contract NAS 2-100^7. 
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In several accidents it can be pointed out that the most serious 
decisional deficiency occurred when the pilot was selecting a course of 
action in the wake of an unexpected event. In other words, once the 
pilot accepted the fact that a real or perceived problem situation 
existed, he made a poor decision concerning where to divert the flight. 
To undeirstand why this happens, one should consider the sequence of 
steps a pilot must work through when resolving inflight problems. 

Rockwell and Giffin (l98o), in their study of pilot response to 
critical in-flight events, suggest that pilots respond to urgent situa- 
tions in the four step process of detection, diagnosis, decision, and 
execution. Consider4'ig those sitilatio'ns in which a diversion is neces- 
sary, the decision step may be enlarged and dissected to reveal the 
pertinent influences in the diversion-decision process. One conceptual- 
ization of this breakdown is shown in Figure 1. 

The pilot combines three main ingredients when making his diversion- 
decision.. First, he useS his own diagnosis of the problem, including 
a reassessment of the needs, capabilities , and limitations of his air- 
plane implied by the diagnosis. The quality of his diagnosis and 
reassessment can be measured on such dimensions as correctness and the 
amount of certainty he offers. 

^ Secondly, the pilot brings in several psychological factors. Some 
of these are the econcmic, moral, social, and emotional motivating 
factors which oftentimes bias the overall decision process, even though 
they are rarely related to the objective evaluation of a situation. 
For example, the oft demonstrated *'get home-itis" phenomenon may cause 
more rational alternatives to be ignored when faced with balky equip- 
ment and deteriorating weather* 
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FIGURE 1. Internal Factors of Decision Step 
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Finally, the pilot Incorporates a unique worth function, Qr prefer- 
ence function into the decision process. The worth function is the 
application of values or utilities to the decisional attribute. This 
function combines pieces of descriptive, physical information to yield 
the psychological "worth" of a decision alternative. Under homogeneous 
diagnostic and psychological conditions, the worth function determines 
how a decision will be made. 

The focus of this study is on the worth functions pilots employ in 
the diversion-decision problem. Under the model of the decision process 
shown in Figure 1, the worth function (X)uld serve as a barometer of 
underlying psychological pressures in the decision process. It would 
be helpful to the understanding of the whole of pilot decision making 
processes if more was known about his worth function and its implica- 
tions. Assessing the worth functions of a group of pilots could dis- 
close differences in worth structures which are dependent on pilot 
background variables. For example, one might " compare : experienced 
versus inexperienced pilots, conservative pilots versus risky pilots, 
,ind civil trained versus military trained pilots. 

Only a small portion of available decision making literature has 
centered on decision making in tu. flight environment. Though pilot 
judgment has long been recognized a^z an important factor in the safety 
of flight, research in the area has largely been limited to observations 
made from outside the cockpit. Many of the observations are retro- 
spective analyses of the decision making behavior of pilots involved 
in accidents or incidents. One reason more research has not been done 
can be traced to th^ difficulty in creating and controlling in-flight 
decision making environments. 

A study by Jensen and Benel (1977) offers an excellent overview of 
pilot judgment from the viewpoints of aviation and psychology, and 
uncovers many of the aspects of this area which demand further research. 
Their main objectives were to examine popular questions about pilot 
judgment, offer a coherent definition of Judgment, and determine 
whether training programs could be developed to modify Judgment. A 
two-part definition of Judgment was presented as well as evidence 
from judgment research in other fields that the process can be modified 
through training. « 

Hoffman, Slovic, and Rorer (I968) investigated the use of an 
analysis of variance model to determine how people combine various 
pieces of information in a decision making situation. Nine radiologists 
vere asked to rate the degree of malignancy of ninety-six hypothetical 
.leers on a scale of one to seven. The ulcers were described in terms 
of sax orthogonal dimensions ("orthogonal" meaning changes in value 
along one dimension do not imply changes on other dimensions). An 
AIIOVA was also used to determine the significance of configural use 
of attribute information (i.e., combining the attributes of an 
alternative interactively). They found distinct difference in the 
decision models used by the different radiologists, but also found 
that, on the average, about 90% of a subject's response variation 
could be attributed to main effects only. 

ee|c ,„ las 



In those cases where measurement of some of the values of the worth 
model is difficult, the conjoint measurement approach has been useful. 
It provides a stepping stone between those decision tasks with hard-to- 
measure variables and the MOVA method of processing data which is more 
easily quantified. By doing so, much can be inferred about the process 
governing a decision situation which would otherwise not be approach- 
able. As a product of the field of mathematical psychology, conjoint 
measurement is the topic of numerous articles in the behavioral sciences. 
A thorough review of conjoint measurement can also be found in Green 
and Wind's (1973) book. 

Conjoint measurement has been used in an aviation decision making 
study by Curry (1976). He determined the worth functions for general 
aviation and airline pilots who were considering several landing situa- 
tions. One part of his study revealed large differences between the 
worth functions of a general aviation pilot and an airline pilot. 



MALYZING THE DECISION MAKING PROCESS 

The pilot in the diversion-decision problem is faced with trade- 
offs in matching Available airports against his concept of "ideal". 
The "ideal" airport he has in mind may not be a feasible alternative 
for his situation. The pilot faces what is known as a multiattribute 
(or multidimensional) decision problem. To understand how these deci- 
"^'ons are made requires ascertaining how one trades off conflicting 
criteria, for example, better weather versus an increase in distance 
or time. That is the central issue of this research effort. 

Many researchers have been interested in determining the worth 
functions people use in choice making situations. There are problons, 
though, that prevent the use of a straightforward analysis, such as 
regression, in determining a worth function. These problems arise as 
a result of the difficulty in measuring the value of some of the varia- 
bles. However, by carefully arranging the alternatives in the choice 
making situation, one can overcone these problems by using the con- 
Joint measurement approach. This is possible because conjoint measure- 
ment requires only the subjective rank of a set of alternatives instead 
of absolute worth values. 

Although a relatively recent concept, conjoint measurement has 
found widespread application in many different fields. Examples of 
its application can be found in marketing researcii (Johnson, 197M, 
psychology (Krantz and Tversky, 1:;^71 ) , and mathematical psycholcgy. 
(TVersky, 1967 ). 

Conjoint measurement has been used in aviation decision making 
research in assessing the worth of an approach to landing (Curry, 1976). 
Curry used conjoint measurement to determine the relative worth of 
attributes in the overall preference function of general aviation 
pilots and airline pilots \tho were considering an approach-to-landing 
situation. The variables he considered were wind direction, ^rind 
velocity, runway surface conditions, and turbulence. 
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The main concern of conjoint measurement is to determine the joint 
effect of two or more independent variables on the ordering of a 
dependent variable. From the viewpoint of multiattribute decision making, 
the additive model (where the total worth is simply a sum of the partial 
worths of each attribute) appears the most relevant in most situations. 
The goal of conjoint measurement, is to find a set of partial worths 
(interval scaled with common unit), one .for each attribute in the worth 
function, such that the ordering of the sums of the partial worths 
preserves, closely as possible, the ordering of the dependent 
variable. p 

When considering the additive model for worth functions, an analysis 
of ordinally rank alternatives (on the basis of preference, for example) 
can proceed by using a regression approach of the analysis of variance. 
Assuming monotonic partial worth functions, a main-effects analysis of 
variance is performed. The independent variables take on the values 
which are used to define tl\e attributes or dimensions of the alterna- 
tives. If, for example, attribute i was allowed to vary on three levels, 
the corresponding values of the independent variable could range from, 
low to high, -1 to 0 to +1. The coefficients of the additive worth 
oiodel, which reveal ^ /much snphasis the attributes have in the decision 
making situation, are- obtained by performing a regression analysis 
over the whole bet of ranked objects. The values of the dependent 
variables are taken f.rom the rank position of the various choices. 
This substitution says, in effect, that the worth values (dependent 
variable) for all the alternatives are at equal intervals along the 
worth scale. Though this assumption is very likely untrue, it provides 
an ideal place for the regression to begin. In fact, several researchers 
have found that rarely do other values for the dependent variable^ 
yield the coefficients in regression which make the worth function fit 
the observed data better than wnen rank values are used (Curry, (1976), 
and Green and Wind (1973)). 

This analysis yields a function which very closely approximates a 
subject's preference scheme by considering simple, ofdinally ranked 
data. The function can then be held up for observation to disclose which 
attributes are daninant in the subject's preference scheme or worth 
function. If the worth functions of several subjects are calculated 
under homogeneo^^s conditions, an analysis can be performed to determine 
how properties of preference functions might be related to background 
variables of the subjects. 



THE EXPERir^NT 

Thirty instrument rated pilots volunteered to participate in.^a 
joint workshop-experiment on pilot response to critical in-flight 
events and deci^-ion making. * Prior to any of the individual experimental 
sessions, the p rticipants filled out a pilot background data form on 
which their flight experience, type of flight training, and type of 
flying most commonly done was recorded. The pilots also recorded 
their responses to several items on a knowledge survey which was 
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designe*d to Estimate the pilot's knowledge of general aircraft systems. 
The pilot-snbjects were briefed on general weather and aircraft informa- 
tion which would be useful in the 'Vaper and pencil'* simulations which 
were to follow. 

On a one-to-one experimenter-subject basis, the pilots were asked 
to consider five different scenarios unveiled through paper and pencil 
techniques, one at a time. The first four scenarios were designed to 
let the pilot exercise his diagnostitr^skttis on airplanes which were 
experiencing problems in flight. The last scenario was designed to 
reveal the pilot's decision making tendencies in the diversion-decision 
problem. It was the last scenario that structured the platform on 
which the data for this study was gathered. The paper and pencil simu- 
lation began when the experimenter commenced reading a chronologically 
based description of the flight beginning with the preflight planning 
stages. The opening paragraph described the mission of the flight, and 
provided some general preliminary information: 

You are at the Bangor International Airport in Bangor, 
Maine, and desire to. fly to Glens Falls, ilew York, for a 
1:00 p.m. business meeting (refer to the Low Altitude 
Enroute chart provided). The current time is 9^00 a-m. 
and you feel you can be ready for departure by 10:00 a.m. 
after you conduct all necessary preflight activities. The 
plane you will be flying today is your company's Cherokee 
Arrow (n8086W). You have flown this particular plane 
several times before and regard it as a reliable airplane. 
The aircraft's fuel tanks are full, and after a very 
thorough preflight inspee.tion you conclude that it is 
pperationally and legally ready for the flight. A brief 
j|.ist of the important performance figures and IFR equipment 
on board is shown in the table provided. 

The subject was given a moment to review the appropriate tables and 
figures. Because there was'no element of actual control (e.g., control 
of aircraft attitude, control of engine output, etc.), in the paper and 
pencil simulation, the information in these documents provided the basis 
for complete planning of the hypothetical flight. From this informa- 
tion, and the information he would receive on the weather, the pilot 
was able to prepare for all phases of the flight. 

In the interest of saving time and reducing variations in pilot 
estimates of such flight performance variables as time enroute, an 
IFR flight plan was computed and filled out for him. The pilot was 
given a few moments to check over the flight plan and accept it. 

In the actual flight portion, the text described to the pilot the 
takeoff and departure of his flight, the climb to cruising altitude,* 
and the initial phases of cruise flight. The pilot was encouraged to 
follow the progress of his flight on a simplified version of the Low 
Altitude Enroute chart for his route of flight. Until the midway 
point in the flight, every aspect of the operation was considered 
routine and according to schedule. 
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About midway through the flight; the need to divert was introduced. 
In this case it took the foru of an alternator failure. The symptoms 
of the problem were stated, Eome corrective actions were taken, and a 
general assessment of the sicuation \gis provided in the text which 
follows : 

At 11:21 (one hour ^nd twenty-one minutes after departure) 
you cross Grump intersection. One minute later you hear 
a short burst of static noise over your radio speakers. 
At the ssjue time you notice your VOR needles and their 
"on-off** flags flicker unsteadily and return to normal 
indications. Curious to know what caused these events, 
^ou glance over the instrument panel and find a "zero" 
reading on the amneter. You actuate the landing light 
and notice no change in ammeter indications. From this 
information, you conclude the alternator has failed. You 
follow the procedures in the manual but your attempts to 
bring the alternator back into service are unsuccessful. 
Therefore, you turn of f ^the alternator, minimize the 
electrical load, and operate solely on battery power. 

The battery, by itself, can supply the required power to 
operate your radios for only a limited time. The amount 
of time you have depends on the size and condition of the 
battery, the temperature, and the power requirements of the 
essential electrical equipment you use. Even under ideal 
conditions battery power is not expected to last longer 
than fifty minutes. 

You are at an altitude of 8000 feet, just west of Grump 
intersection. The time is now 11:23 and you have been 
airborne for one'^ hour and twenty-three minutes. V;inds 
are out of the southwest at thirty knots. 

The preceding text contains several key pieces of information for 
the pilot facing the diversion-decision problem. First, the symptoms 
and the diagnosis set the stage for the need to divert. The straight- 
forward statement of the diagnosis was intended to give each pilot the 
same perception of the problem. This is of great importance since* 
the focus of this study is on the diversion-decision issue rather than 
diagnosis. If left to their own diagnostic devices, it would be highly 
unlikely that all pilots would perceive the problem the same way. 
Next, the ramifications of the problem were clearly assessed. Having 
only battery power leftf^o run electrical equipment the problem was 
made urgent in terms of^'time. The consequences of flying beyond the 
lifetime of the battery are serious: the flight would be trapped 
aloft with no means of communication or navigational guidance. Finally, 
an estimated maximum time the battery would be useable was stated as 
being not longer than fifty minutes. 

The paper and pencil simulation had now reached the point where 
the pilot was led upon to inject his own personal skills into the 
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diversion-decision problem. It involved ranking a group of airports ^ 
from most preferable to least preferable based on their attributes. 

There were four attributes considered at each of the sixteen air- 
ports in this ranking task, namely; (l) air traffic control (ATC) 
services at the airport, (2) the weather at the airport, (3) the time 
to fly from present position to the airport, and (k) the best' instru- 
ment approach facilities there. Because the number of alternatives to 
consider has to increase dramatically as the number of attributes 
increases, it was desired to keep the number of attributes small. The 
selected attributes were chosen because they are orthogonal with respect 
to one another, and they were the more pertinent items to consider in 
this situation. 

/ Each attribute 'was varied over two levels. Four attributes at two 
levels required sixteen candidate airports each with a different set of 
attributes. See Table 1 for the experimental design and a description 
of attribute levels. 

Each alternative airport was depicted on a three by five inch card 
in terms of the four attributes. The sixteen cards were shuffled 
(prior to the experiment) and laid out before the subject in a random 
fashion. The subject was then asked to rank the airports from most 
preferable to least preferable, given the situation he was in. 

Subjects were given as much time as they needed to complete the 
ranking task, but rarely did it take longer than five minutes. 
Subjects generally appeared quite involved and made meticulous adjust- 
ments to the rank before yielding a final ordering. When the subject 
had completed th^ ranking task and was satisfied with the final product, 
the experimenter recorded the sequence. 



ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 

The analysis proceeded with the ranks the subjects provided in the 
experimental task. The first part of the analysis was aimed at model- 
ing the pilot's worth function based on the ranked data. Conjoint 
measur^ent was used in this part. The second part of the analysis 
combined the results of the first part and background data on the 
pilot to determine if worth fxinctions are related to background varia- 
bles and diagnostic performance. 

The convention adopted for this study was that a rank value of 
sixteen was the most preferable airport and a rank value of one was 
* least preferable. Most of the pilots agreed airport A of Table 1 was 
most preferable and airport P was least preferable. However, much 
variation was seen in the airports in between. 

The first step was to determine the coefficients for each subject's 
worth function'. The general form of the worth function under consider- 
ation is of the simple additive type described in Equation 1. 
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TABLE 1 

2 Factorial layout of Airports Attributes 



Airports Attributes 



ATC Weather Time Approach 



A 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


B 






+ 


+ 


C 


+ 




+ 


+ 


0 






+ 


+ 


E 


+ 


+ 






P 




M 

+ 




+ 


G 


+ 






+ 


H 








+ 


I 


+ 


+ 


+ 




J 




/ + 


+ 




K 


+ 


/ 

/ _ 


+ 




L 






+ 




H 


+ 








N 




+ 






0 


+ 








P 











(+ = High Value; - = Low Value) 



Key: 



ATC: 



Time: 



Weather : 



Approach: + 



» Tower with radar 
- UNICC^l 

= 15 minutes to reach the airport 
= 30 minutes to reach the airport 
= 1000' ceiling, visibility 3 miles 
= 500' ceiling, visibility 1 mile 
= Instrument Landing Systan (ILS) * 
= Non-Directional Beacon (NDB) 



W(Z) ^ BATC^XATC + BWX*XWX + BTIM»XTIM + BAPP*XAPP, (l) ^ 

where XATC, r^, XTIM,* and XAPP are the independent variables describing 
airport Z in terms of air traffic control services, weather, time, and 
approach aids, respectively, and BATC, EWX, BTIM, and BAPP are the 
respective coefficients. In this study the independent variables took 
on the value of +1 or -1, depending on the level of that variable 
(attribute) at airport Z, In order to begin a regression analysis, the 
actual rank position for airport Z was used in place of the (still 
unknown) worth value for Z. 
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After the data was properly organized ^and coded, it was submitted to 
a computer prograir^ for regression analysis. The purpose of the regression 
was to come up with estimates for the four B coefficients of the worth 
function. 

The range of values for the coefficients was 0.250 to ^4.000. An 
interpretation of 'the coefficients can be given if one considers the 
entire worth function for each^subject. The coefficients for one sub-' 
ject, for example, were 1.000, 2.000, ^.000, and 0.500 for ATC, veather, 
time, and approach, respectively. This can be interpreted as follows: 
the worth of having the time valilfe at the. high level (fifteen minutes) 
was twice that of having the weather value at the high level (lOOO feet 
ceiling, three miles visibility), four times the worth of having ATC at . * 
the high level (tower with radar), and eight times the wo2:th of having 
the approach at the high level (ILS). 'in other words, the most impor- ^ 
tant feature about each airport for this subject was time followed by 
weather, ATC, and approach, in that order. 

A check of the goodness-of-fi't of the derived worth function to the 
input rank was performed. The Spearman rank correlation coefficient was 
calculated for the relationship between the computed worth values for 
the airports and the subject's i put rank. The lowest Spearman 
coefficient observed was .8?^, a.id all but two were above .930. The 
input ranks of five subjects were perfectly correlated to the computed 
worth valufes resulting in a Spearman coefficient equal to 1.000, 

In addition to the correlation analysis, an analysis of variance 
was performed to reveal what portion of the subject's response variation 
could be attributed to the model. It was found that, for all subjects, 
well over 90% of the response variation was accounted fof by the model 
itself. When interaction terms were allowed to exist (as in a linear- 
interactive model), their resulting contributions to variation were 
found to be on the order of five to thirty times smaller than the 
additive terms. 

All of these findings offer convincing evidence that the additive 
model was, indeed, the appropriate choice for this decisioh making 
situation. Having this confidence, in the derived worth function, it was 
then possible to analyze differences in the worth functions and how they 
relate to pilot background variables. 

The basic, approach was to dichotomize the sample population based 
on several different descriptors of a pilot's backgroiuid and skill. 
The splits were performed on the basis of flight experience, training, 
type of pilot certificates, typg of flying most commonly engaged in, 
and measures of ability determined by the knowledge survey and other 
me^ns. The worth coefficients from the regression analysis became the 
.center of attention in this analysis. Table 2 summarizes the results 
of various groupings and highlights those vTiich are statistically sig- 
nificant. 
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TABLE 2 

Siimmary of Coefficient Means By Pilot Category 





Group Coefficient Means 


No. of 

Subjects Pilot Category 








MPF 


T T T 


T TT 
J. ±± 


T TT 
J. J. J. 


I II 


Total Flight Hours; 
(22) Category I: Time > 1100 hrs. 
(8) Category II: Time < 1100 hrs. 


I.7I+ 1.90 


• 

2.08 2.3h 


1.80 1.90 


1.91 l.'+l 


'Total Single Engiae Hours: 
(22) Category I: Time > 800 hrs, 
(8) Category II: Time < 800 hrs. 


1.91 1.^^ 


2.05 2.66 


I.7U 2.OU 


1.91 l.'+l 


(111) Category I: Time > 300 hrs. 
(l6) Category II: Time < 300 hrs. 


• 

1.57 1.9U 


2.13 2.28 


2.00 1.68 


1.91 1.70 


lype of Training: 
(7) Category. I: Military Training 
(23) 'Category II: Civil Training 


i » 
a. 25 1.921 
i _j 


2.U0 2.16 


2.20 1.72 


1.68 1.90 


Grade of Certificate: 
(8) Category I: Airline Transport 
(22) Category II: Private or Comrercial 


1.73 1.80 


[1.1+8 2.U^ 


[2.53 1.56] 


1.73 1.80 


Type of Flying Mostly Done: 
(5) Category I: Military or Airline 
(25) Category II: Measure, GA/Comm, 

Business 


, 

lQi2Q 1^261 


2.20 2.21 


2.55 1.67 


1.7^ 1.90 



•Significant Differences Enclosed In Dashed Lines 



The first dichotomization was perfomed on %he "basis of total flight 
experience in terms of flight hours. The sample was split at the natural 
break*nearest the 50th percentile. The criterion used to split the pilots 
was 1100 hours. Nine pilots were in the lower category and tw^enty-one 
pilots in the higher category. A t-test was performed to determine if 
there were an^ significant differences between the means of the B 
coefficients for the two groups. At the p = .10 level, no significant 
differences were found. Changing the criterion in either direction had 
no effect. Splits of the sample were also made based on the number of 
Instrument Flight Rules (IFR) hours and single engine airplane hours. 

At the .10 level, no significant differences were found. 

'•J 

The type of training a pilot received was used as a criterion to 
^split the sample. There were seven military trained pilots and twenty- 
three civil trained pilots. A t-test was performed on the worth 
coefficients and a difference which was significant at the .10 level 
(p = .06) was observed for the mean value of BATC. (Recall that BATC 
is a measure of the importance of air traffic control facilities in air- 
port worth evaluation. ) For civil trailed, pilots the mean value of BATC 
was 1.^2 and for military trained pilots it was 1.25. 

The pilot sample was split on the basis of the type of certificate 
the pilot held. In this case, the twenty-one pilots with Private and 
Commercial certificates made up one group, and the nine pilots with 
Airline Transport Pilot certificates made up the other ^roup. Some 
notable differences were observed when comparing the worth coefficients 
of these two groups. The mean, value of BWX, a measure of the importance 
of weather to a pilot in this situation, was 2.^9 for private and 
conxnercial pilots and l.W for airline transport pilots. A t-test was 
performed and this difference was found to be significant (p = .05). 
Another difference, significant at the .10 level, '^s observed for the 
value of 'BTIM, a measure of the importance of the time attribute. For 
airline transport pilots BTIM had a mean value of 2.53 and for private 
and commercial pilots the mean value was I.56. 

The type of flying most commonly done was also used as a basis to 
divide the pilot sample. .Pilots who engaged primarily in business, 
light commercial, or pleasure flying made up one group. Pilots who 
were involved with airline or military flying comprised the other 
group. The split was made in this fashion because the highly structured 
environments in which airline and military pilots operate are similar 
in many ways. They are both usually required to fly in and out of busy 
terminals and heed schedules, policies, and other disciplines. Pilots 
who fly for business, light commercial, or pleasure concerns, however, 
operate in a much more relaxed alanosphere and dictate their own policies. 
Based on this split of the sample population, a significant difference 
(p 5= .02^4) was observed for the coefficient BATC. The mean value for 
business, light commercial, and pleasure flyers was I.96, while the 
value for airline and military pilots was 0.90. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

m 

J 

* In suHuaary, significant differences in worth function coefficients 
were not a result of flight hour experience in any category. The "most 
significant differences were related to the grade of pilot certificate, 
the amount and type of initial and recurrent' training, and the type of 
flying most conmonly done. This suggests that training and repeated 
exposure to testing situations ^re the variables which can predict the 
general form of a pilot's worth function. A closer examination of the 
training and certification process is in order. 

Pilots with higher levels of skill (as implied by higher grades 
of certificates, .nore regimented training, and repeated exposure to 
demanding flying situations) placed less emphasis on ATC, weather, 
and approach aids. This was interpreted as an indication that the 
lower values of these attributes were still within the realm of these 
pilots* self-perceived skill 'level. As a result, more emphasis could- 
be placed on time. Pilots who were not in the higher skill category, 
on the other hajid, could not consider some of the airports with the 
same amount of confidence. Consequently, time sacrifices had to be 
made. 

Once a pilot obtains a 'private pilot certificate with an instru- 
ment rating, there, is little he must legally do to continue exercising 
the privileges of his certificate. He can continue to accrue many hours 
of flight time but he is required to demonstrate, on only a sporadic 
basis, tliat he is maintaining his basic skills. ' Airline transport 
pilots and those pilots who fly for the military or airlines, however, 
must maintain a higher level of skill regardless of the amount of flight 
time they have. The' general level of preparedness is much higher for 
military and airline flyers than for the rest of the flying population. 
All of this lends support to the notion that the total amount of flight 
experience is not as important as the ^amount and quality of initial and 
recurrent training in determining the /general worth structure of a 
piiot. 

An important issue supported by this research is that pilots can 
infer worth functions. There are differences in the way the thirty 
pilot subjects view worth functions. Although differences were found 
it is sometimes difficult to explain the logic of why they are different. 
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ABSTRACT 

This research examines the relationships between aircrew compliance 
with procedures and operator errors. The data for this analysis were 
generated by reexamination of a 1976 experiment in full mission simula- 
tion conducted by Dr. 11. ?• Ruff ell Smith for the NASA-Ames Research 
Center. The character of individual operators, the chemistry of crew 
composition, and complex aspects of the operational environment affected 
procedural compliance by crew members. Associations between enumerated 
operator errors and several objective indicators of crew coordination 
were investigated. The correspondence among high operator error counts 
and infrequent compliance with specific crew coordination requirements 
was most notable when copilots were accountable for control of flight 
parameters. 



INTRODUCTION 

An analysis ox" aircrew procedural compliance was undertaken as 
part of a larger project at The Ohio State University titlod "An 
Investigation Into Pilot and System Response To Critical In-Flight 
Events" (l). The project was sponsored by the NASA Ames Research Center. 
The purpose of this portion of the project was to examine airline cock- 
pit crew operations in terms of the influence of procedural compliance ^ 
on observed operator errors. A more complete discussion of this material 
can be obtained from Schofield's Ph.D. Dissertation (3). 

Th'- study was based upon data generated in an experiment conductei 
in 1976 ^y Dr. H.. ?. Ruffell Smith under the auspices of the NASA-Ames 
Research Center (2). The Ruffell Smith research utilized a full-mission 
simulation to study the performance of fully qualified airline crews ^ 
under varying conditions of workload. The cockpit was that of a Boeing 



*This paper is based on information developed as part of the Research 
Report "An Investigation xnto Pilot and System Response To Critical 
In-Flight Events" by Thomas H. Rockwell and Walter C. Giffin, prepared 
for the NASA Ames Research Center under Contract NAS 2-100^7. 
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7^7 which accomodated the usual three-person crew plus two observers, 
a simulator operator/traffic controller, and an audio coordinator. The 
full-mission scenario used was built around a charter flight from Dulles 
Airport to Heathrow Airport (London) with a thirty-minute intermediate 
stop at Kennedy Airport (New York) for fuel and cargo. The first seg- 
ment placed relatively low workload on the crews, while the second seg- 
ment was much higher due to pre-programmed mechanical failures. 

Ruffell Smith concentrated on crew errors during the second segment 
(high workload) of the scenario. He was interested in establishing 
statistically significant physiological or historical predictors of 
crew performance during the second leg. This study, on the other hand, 
emphasized the routine or customary tasks of flight operations as 
exemplified by the first segment of the Ruffell Smith scenario. Further- 
more, it was concerned with; l) quantifying routine crew procedures, 
2) Emalyzing observed crew errors to identify which particular crew 
members were the primary causes of such errors, and 3) comparing 
measures of ^procedural compliance and operator error. 

The primary data came from the audio tracks of the FM tapes and 
handwritten documents generated by the Ruffell Smith study. Th?^ infor- 
mation was supplemented by data which was culled from the Aircraft 
Operating !4anual , the Company Operations Manual, the Federal Aviation 
Regulations, crew handbooks, and assorted navigational documents. 



RESULTS 

The principal results of this study include enumeration of normal 
operating procedures, an assessment of aircrew compliance with certain 
of those procedures and an analysis of operator errors related to pro- 
cedural compliance. 

Procedures 

A procedure is defined as "a symbolic and mnemonic representation 
of a set of sensory, cognitive, and/or motor activities which, when 
recalled and executed within determinable tolerances, complete a task 
as designed". The word "procedure" and its many aliases appear through- 
out aviation literature. Nineteen separate words and phrases associated 
with aircrew operation? which have procedural connotation are identified. 

A set of normal operating procedures, as opposed to Abnormal, 
/vlternate. Irregular, or Einergency procedures, are enumerated which 
represent an idealized sequence based on the events in the Dulles-JFK 
segment of , the Ruffell Smith experimental scenkrio. All of those pro- 
cedures are considered mandatory for normal flight operations in 
instrument meteorological conditions. Each procedure is identified by 
published format and the cockpit crew members expected to exhibit 
active procedural behavior. These are catalogued in Table 1. 

The astonishing fact in this list is that 97 normal operating 
procedures can be identified for standard cockpit activities lasting 
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TABLE 1 
Normal Operating Procedures 



Index 
Nximber 



(2)_„ (3) 



Format Operat or Crew 



Name 



1. Basic ATC communications practices 

2. Preflight Radio Checklist 

3. Gear pin status report 

i^. ilydraulic system pressurization 

5. ATIS report 

6. Clearance Delivery communications 

7. Ground Control communications 

8. Pre-start Checklist 

9. Ground crew report 

10. Cabin report 

11. Engineer's Start Checklist 

12. Gtart Checklist 

13. Engine starting 

Ik. Ground connections and hand signals 
report 

15. Engineer's Taxi Checklist 

16. Pre-taxi Checklist 

17. Transfer of EGT monitor 

18. Ground Control communications 

19. "axi 

20. Takeoff and departure briefing 

21. Final weight and balance computation 

22. Taxi Checklist 

23. Tower coimnunications 

2^4. Passenger pre-takeoff announcement 

25. Engineer's Takeoff Checklist 

26. Runway line up 

27. Takeoff Checklist 

28. Thrust setoing (takeoff power) 

29. Takeoff 

30. , Takeoff callouts 

31. Noise abatement departure 

32. Gear retraction 

33. Departure Cont-r^l communications 

( initial contact ) 

3I1. Thrust setting (rated power) 

35. Departure Control communication 

(radar vector) 

36. flap retraction 

37. Altitude callout 

38. Intermediate level off 

39. Departure Control communications 

(climb clearance) 



codes 


codes 


coordina 
tion 








c,:i 


?2 




N 


PI 




Si 








TT 

u 






DMT? 










n AT 


A 




W 


PI 




N 


Pi 




C ,K 


r ]S 




n AT 

C,N 


A 


Y 

A. 


N 


PI ff T?TP 






PI 






r hi 




C,N 


A 


V 


N 


rl & r rj 


V 


N 






N 


PF 




N 


PT? 

r r 




G,:i 


FE 




C,N 


A 


x 


AT 


PATT? 

rwr 




N 


PF 




c,a,N 


FE 




AT 


PT? 

rr 




r* AT 


A 

A 






PT? T?T? 




N 


PF 




N 


PNF 


X 


G,N 


TDT? 

rr 




N 


PF & PNF 


X 


N 


PNF 




G,N 


PF & FE 




N 


PNF 




G,N 


PF & PNF 


X 


N 


PNF 


X 


N 


PF 




N 


PNF 
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Index 
Number 



Name 



\ 



Format ^"^^Operat or ^^^Crew^^^ 

codes codes coordlna- 
tion 



ho, 
hi. 

k2. 
k3. 
kk. 

h5. 
k6. 
kj. 
kS. 

h9. 

50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
5h. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 

60. 
61. 

62. 
63. 
6k. 
65. 

66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 

70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
Tl». 

75. 
76. 
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Airways navigation practices 


N 


PF & 


PNF 


Thrust setting (rated pover) 


G.N 


?F & 


FE 


Climb (belov 10,000 feet MSL) 


N 


PF 




Company departure report 


N 


U 




ARTCC communications (initial 








contact) 


N 


PNF 




Seat belt sign 


N 


U 




Climb (above 10,000 feet MSL) 


N 


PF 




After Takeoff Checklist 


C,N 


PF & 


FE 


Altimeter reset (not applicable for 








cruising below l8,000 feet) 


N 


A 




ARTCC communications (route clear- 








ance) 


N 


PNF 




Cruise data 


G,N 


FE 




Altitude callout (climb) 


N 


PNF 




Level off 


N ^ 


PF 




Mach number/airspeed crosscheck 


N ' 


FE 




Cruise 


N 


PF 




ARTCC communications (radar vector) 


h 


PNF 




Turbulence penetration 


N 


A 




ARTCC communications (radar vector) 


N 


PNF 




Turbulence exit 


N 


A 




ARTCC communications (route clear- 








ance) 


N 


PNF 




Fuel systems management 


G,N 


FE 




ARTCC communications (center 








change; initial contact) 


N 


PNF 




ATIS report 


N 


U 




Company arrival report 


N 


U 




Approach briefing 


N 


PF 




ARTCC conmuni cations (sector change; 








initial contact) 


N 


PNF 




A^'proach data and speed bugs 


G,N 


A 




Passenger arrival announcement 


N 


PF 




Descent Checklist 


c,n 


A 




ARTCC comaunications (descent 








clearance) 


N / 


PNF 




Descent (above 10,000 feet MSL) 


N 


PF 




Altimeter reset 


N 


A 




Seat belt sign ajid landing lights 


N 


U 




Descent (below 10,000 feet MSL) 


N 


PF 




Approach Control communications 








(initial contact; clearance) 


N 


PNF 




Approach Checklist 


C,N 


A 




Category I Instrument Landing 








System (ILS) ADproach 


GJI 


PF 
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TABLE 1 (con'tO 



Ij^dex ' Format (l)Operator (2) Crew O) 

Number Name codes codes coordina- 

tion 



77. 


Approach radio checks 


N 


PF & 


PNF 




78. 


Altitude callout (descent) 


N 


PNF , 




X 


79. 


No smoking sign 


N 


U 






80. 


Approach Control communications 
(radar vector) N 


N 


PNF 






81. 


Approach flap extension 


G,N 


PF & 


PNF 


X 


82. 


Course bar and glide slope call- 
outs 


N 


PNF 






83. 


Approach Control communications 
(approach clearance) 


N 


PNF 






84. 


Landing gear/landing flap extension 


G,N 


PF & 


PNF 


X 


85. 


Landing Checklist 


C,N 


A 




X 


86. 


Final approach fix (FAF) Communica- 
tions 


N 


PNF 






87. 


FAF Instrument crosscheck 


N 


PNF 






88. 


Precision approach callout 


N 


PNF 




X 


89. 


Outside scan and visibility call- 
outs 


N 


PNF 






90. 


Landing 


N 


PF 


& FE 




91. 


Landing roll callouts 


N 


PNF 


X 


92. 


Tower communications 


N 


PNF 






93. 


After Landing Checklist 


C,N 


\ 






94. 


Taxi 


N 


PF 






95. 


Ground Control communications 




PNF 






96. 


Parking 


Y 


PF 






97. 


Blocks Checklist 




A 






98. 


Transfer of Aircraft Control^'*' 


X 


PF & 


PNF 


X 



(1) Format Codes.: C (Checklist), G (Graphical), N (Narrative) 

(2) Operator Codes: A (All), PI (Captain), P2 (Copilot), FE (Flight 

Engineer), PF (Pilot Flying), PNF (Pilot Not Flying), 
U (Unspecified) 

(3) Procedures used for quantitative compliance assessments 

(4) This is an optional procedure which is to be used at the discretion 

of the pilot flying in the aircraft 
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approximately 75 minutes. This lengthy list does not include any 
"optional" procedures or emergency type procedures. They represent 
only standard operating procedures for the first leg of the simulated 
flight scenario. 

Several empirical taxonomies have been developed which seek to 
classify these procedures in ways to identify useful relationships 
among them. One such grouping is the set of 21 crew coordination 
procedures shown in Table i. Crew coordination procedures are empha- 
sized since they capture the essential ingredients of group leadership, 
crew management and behavioral conformity. This study examines the 
relationships between meticulous compliance with coordination procedures 
and the crew errors noted by Ruff ell Smith. 

Compliance Assessment 

Although Ruffell Snith used eighteen crews in his experiment, the 
quality of the data generated and the observers were not the same for 
all eighteen simulation runs. Ten runs wera selected, which had the 
same set of observers and ysable audio daifi' throughout, for detailed 
procedural analysis. The 21 crew coordination procedures were further 
subdivided into checklists, callouts, configuration changes, and trans- 
fers. Performance of each of the ten crews was ,then evaluated for each 
subdivision. . 



Pre-start, Start, Pre-Taxi, and Takeoff Checklists are supposed to 
be initiated upon command of the captain or the flying pilot. The other 
pilot is then to announce the name of the checklist as a confirmation 
of the command, and read the opening challenge. Once initiated, check- 
lists may be delayed by interruptions, but ultimately must be resumed 
and completed in toto. 

In every experimental run the requisite challenges and responses 
were made, even though some of the operator actions and replies were 
contrary to procedural specifications. However, there were remarkable 
differences in the patterns of behavior noted among crews for these 
five checklists. In a total of fifty opportunities over ten flights, 
the command-announcement-challenge sequence was fully executed only five 
times. The observed shortcuts raised questions about possible degrada- 
tion in crew cohesion leading to increased uncertainty and lack of 
internal order. 

The five audible checklists conducted by the two pilot crewmembers, 
were contrasted with three checklist sequences (Descent, Approach, and 
Landing) in which the flight engineer was the challenger. Exactly 
half of the observed thirty sequences here began in the prescribed 
command-announcement-challenge order and only one was missing the 
initial command. In addition to collectively making mol'e of the pre- 
scribed announcements than their pilot counterparts, the flight 
engineers were more self-consistent. Three engineers omitted all 
announcements and three others omitted one. They also were more con- 
sistent than pilots in following the response to the last challenge 
statement with the prescribed procedure completion statement. When a 
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pilot was the last challenger, 20% of the time the completion statement 
was omitted; when an engineer was the last challenger?, only k% were 
omitted. One plausible hypothesis is that crew coordination might be 
Improved by making the flight engineer the challenger of all checklists. 

Callout procedures are fundamentally different from checklists. 
In the usual format the non-^f lying pilot acts as a back-up or second- 
level visual monitor who audibly relays operating information to the 
flying pilot. Callouts occur during take-off, climb, descent approacfi, 
and landing. 

One hundred seventy opportunities, among the ten crews, to execute 
callout procedures were identified. Thirty-eight procedural errors were 
noted, rialf of which were errors in altitude callouts during climb or 
descent. The errors noted were callouts made by the flying pilot rather 
than the non-flying pilot (seven cases), late callouts (thirteen cases), 
and omitted callouts (twenty cases). 

Procedures for gear and flap extension/retraction were well 
executed in terms of established oral procedures. In 10^* observed 
''configuration changes^ one of the two prescribed verbalizations was 
omitted four times, and one change (from flaps 1 to flaps up) was made 
without comment from either pilot. However, It was noted that aircraft 
altitude and location over the ground varied considerably at the 
- ^-initiation.- point of selected coniLLguratiQii-chaQge pro cedures (e.g*, the 
Noise Abatement Departure Procedure), which were to be performed 
simultaneously. 

Verbal indicators of the transfer of Exhaust Gas Temperature (EGT) 
Monitor and Transfer of Aircraft Control Procedures typify the quality 
of communications between specific pairs of 'crew members . In only two 
of the ten simulated flights does the flight engineer fail to advise the 
flying pilot when he can relinquish responsibility for monitoring EGT. 
:iowever, in spite of obvious needs to effect the optional transfer of 
control procedure, two crews never use it and three crews execute 
incomplete double transfers. Only one crew uses more than two transfers 
{k) during the simulated flight. 

It should l^e noted that verbal behaviors dictated by the afore- 
mentioned crew coordination procedures can reasonably be expected to 
enhance crew-coordination and flight safety. It should also be noted 
that non-compliance appears to depend more upon the operators involved 
than on the requirements of the procedures. 

Errors and Procedural Compliance 

The Ruffell Smith error counts have been modified and expanded so 
that every error is identified and individually related to an operator 
or group of operators. Those data are sumaarized in Table 2. The 
error categories coded by responsibly operator are: pilot flying (PF),, 
pilot not flying (PNF), captain, co-pilot, i.ilot t^am, flight engineer 
(FE), and entire crew. These categories cover all the errors recorded. 
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The next step was to investigate potential relationships between 
the enumerative error data and the enumerative procedure compliance 
data. Because of the limited sample size, re&tionships noted below' 
should be taken as indications of fruitful directions for further 
research rather than as definitive results* 

A set of fifteen dependent variable categories (error coimts) was 
gen.erated by creating various combinations of six of the categories 
noted in Table 2p A set of seven independent variables (five involving 
procedural compliance and two involving crew experience) was also gener- 
ated as noted in Table 3. Stepwise multiple regression techniciues were 
then used to identify the best models relating the independent (proce-^ 
dural) variables to each of the dependent (error) variables in turn. 
Results of that analysis, noting independent variables included and the 
maximum coefficients of determination, are shown in Table ^. 



Dependent variables, which reflect errors by the flying pilot (PF, 
TPF, CPF), by the captain (CAP, TCAP, CCAP) and by the two pilots 
collectively and individually (PLTs), all have highly significant 
regression models in which pilot frying checklist commands (PFCK) and 
non-flying pilot callouts (PNFC) are the common independent variables. 
That is, pilot errors do appear to be related to those two classes of 
procedural non-compliance. 



The study of procedural compliance by aircrews who participated in 
the Ruff ell Smith experiment suggests the following observations: 



1) Crew members face an impossible challenge in 
attempting to mentally catalog all of the 
standard operating procedures (SOP) published 
for them. 

2) Routine non-compliance with an assortment 
of sop's has been documented. 

3) Forty-five percent of the enxxmerated crew 
errors involved two or more operators, which 
suggests that human redundancy by itself does 
not erradicate personnel error. ^ 

A statistical link appears to exist between 
operator errors and procedural compliance. 

5) Full mission simulation offers new possibilities 
for studying aircrew behavior in a controlled, 
Mgh fidelity, operational setting. 

6) Altitude callouts, which duplicate functions 
performed by a machine, produced the highest 
frequency of non-compliant behavior, suggesting 
that they may need modification. 





PROCEDURES SUM^4ARY 
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TABLE 2 

Ruffell Smith's Errors^ Attributed To Operators 



Experimental Run Number 



Operator (s) 


Code 


3 


k 


5 


6^ 


8 


10 


12^ 


13^ 


Ik 


15 


Pilot Flyir^ 


PF 


k 


1 


1 


6 


2 


0 


1 


k 


0 


1 


Captain 


CAP 


k 


1 


1 


6 


2 


0 


3 


2 


0 


1 


Pilot not flying 


PNF 


1 


I 


0 


6 


2 


2 


3 


2 


k 


0 


Copilot 


COP 


1 


1 


0 


6 


2 


2 


1 


k 


k 


0 


Pilot team 


PTM 


1 


2 


2 


k 


3 


2 


2 


k 


1 


> 2 


Flight engineer 


FE 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Entire crew 


CRW 


1 


0 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 





^Error categories and descriptions are individually related to operators 
in Appendix D of Schofield's dissertation (3)# 



On runs 6, 12, and 13 the captain is the PNF and the copilot is the PF. 

TABLE 3 
Independent Variables 



Experimental Run Number 



Variable name 


Code 


3 


k 


5 


6 


8 


10 


12 


13 


Ik 


15 


PF checklist 






















8 


commands 


PFCK 


5 


5 


8 


1 


3 


7 


3 


3 


5 


Pilot checklist 
























announcements 


PA 


2 


2 


1 


5 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 




FE checklist 
























announcements 


FEA 


3 


3 


3 


2 


0 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


PNF callouts 


PNFC 


11 


13 


13' 


9 


15 


16 


15 


13 


15 


Ik 


Aircraft control 
























transfers 


TRAN 


3 


2 


k 


0 


3 


6 


0 


2 


k 


h 


Crew members 
























with more than 
























1000 hours in 


























CREX 


3 


2 


2 


1 ' 


2 


3 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Pilots with more 
























than 1000 
























hours in 


PEX 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 
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TABLE k 

Maximum Coefficients of Determination 



Independent variables 



PF 

CAP 

prjF 

COP 

PTO 

TPF 

TCAP 

TPNF 

TCOP 

CRW 

CPF 

CCAP 

CPNF 

CCOP 

PLTS 



PKFC 
PNFC 
PFCK 
PFCK 
CREX 
PNFC 
PFCK 
PFCK 
PFCK 
PNFC 
PNFC 
PNFC 
PFCK 
PFCK 
PFCK 



.7k9 
.651 
.579 
.513 
.kk6 
.571 
.595 
.692 

.567 
• 317 ^ 

.595 
.569 
.606 
.532 
.597 




PFCK, FEA, PNFC .912 

PNFC, THAN, PEX .878 

PFCK, PA, PNFC .66k 

PFCK, PA, THAN .798 

THAN, CREX, PEX .665 

PFCK, FEA, TRAN .81^8 

PFCK, FEA, PNFC ,856 

PFCK, PA, PNFC ,808 

PFCK, TRAN, CREX .789 

FEA, CREX, PEX .550 

PNFC, CREX, PEX ,820 

PNFC, CREX, PEX ,852 

PFCK, PA, CREX ,7^3 

PFCK, TRAN, CREX ,705 

PNFC, CREX, PEX ,796 



(1) 



Tkxx refers to the pilot team plus member xxx. 
Ocxx refers to the crew plus member xxx. 



1 
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7) Lack of unitary leadership and internal 
coordination was most often o"bserved when 
the captain was not flying the aircraft, 
suggesting a need to redefine flying co- 
pilot responsibilities. 
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ABSTRACT 

5 

Aircrew training design has made significant progress during recent 
years. However y significant gaps exist both Indeslgn methodology and ex* 
Istlng progranus with respect to systematic training of higher level cognl* 
tlve skills. Training In declslon'-maklng and judgment Is currently hap- 
hazard at best* After a brl^f review of recent literature, the paper 
presents a conceptual model (»€ Judgmejit performance. The theoretical model 
Is an extrapolation froQi Jensen (1977) and unites the variables of cognitive 
complexity, time avairrfblllty, uncertainty, and strcj^ss In one coherent 
model* The 1 mod e^ Is dsed to examine current ^Irprew training and to 
develop new training strategies fdr improving judgment performance. 

^ . INTRODUCTION ' 

Ti^^ secret to being a good pllot ' ls good' judgment. Very few p^eople 
familiar with the artof flying airplanes. would .disagree with thetstate- 
ment. However, the art of t^a'ching Judgmentfto a pilot* Is a secret. Very 
few people who deal in the magid arts of graining 'de/lgn would quarrel 
with that statement.' ' 4 / 

Judgment is a part of the "RIGHT STUFF" of Thomas Wolfe's newest novel. 
A good student is supposed to com^ with a good fdunditlon stock of that 
right stuff . During training, h^ might increase^ it slightly by> mere :asso* 
elation Vith his instructors who h^ve plenty of it, of course. But the 
rest of it, the delta which will make him a full member of that exclusive 
elite of good pilots~that delta he will acquire by experience, by hours 
and hours of flyipg^ by countless exposures to situations which require 
that rare quality of good judgment* 

^ The great teacher then, of judgment is experience, and us ISD people 
who are so adept in teaching facts, Concepts and rules and' even such ^igh 
level skills as problem-solving, grudgingly leave the field to Masted 
Experience when it comes to instilling that most desirable of all skills, 
the skill of leaking good and reliable judgments. That this is not a desir- 
able state of affairs, and^ that the guild of instructional designers in 
cooperation with the learned colleagues from the field of psychology 
should do something about it, goes without saying. 

This paper presents a conceptual framework for thinking about the 
problem olf judgment and a discussion of the applications of this conceptual 
framework to training design and research. This may sound like an ambitious 
endeavor, but if it provokes nothliig but your passionate criticism, the 
cause of finding the instructional treatment for judgment may be advanced. 




The most recent effort in the area of judgment training is a project 
sponsored by the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA). Phase I of i?his 
project resulted in a report 'by Jensen and Benel (1977) from the Avlktlon 
Research Laboratory fit the University of Illinois, Their report was based 
on a literature review which, to quote thfe authors, "led to many studies 
related to pilot judgment i^i a peripheral way, but only to one which was 
directly related'* (Thorpe, Martin, Edwards and Eddowes, 1976). The Jensen 
and Benel report is essentially the first broad-based attempt to , answer 
the thr^e questions: "What is judgment?;, "Can judgment be trained?", 
and finally, "Can judgment be evaluated?**. 

The first questioi^ was answered with a definition which consisted^of 
Vtio components; 

Jtidgment consists o&i 

1) ^ A cognitive component whicfi .deals wi th establishment of alterna- 
I tive%actions and the selection amongh them, and 

Afi affective component or motivation which effects such selecr 
-tlons Among the alternatives ♦ 



In a later pap^r, Jensen expanded this definition to include a con- 
tinuum from perceptual judgments to cognitive judgments (Figure 1). 

JUDGMENT CONTINUUM 

. ' (Jinsen,1978) 

i ' ; . ^ - ^ ' 



P6RCEPTUAL ^ ^ ^,^Sc 

JUDGMENT S ^ , JUDG W^j> 



INCREASING COGNmVE COMPLEXITY' o 
(\nO0£CISI^TIME)^ 

Figure 1. Judgment Continuum ^ased' on Cognitive 
Complexity and ''Decision Time 

According to Jensen, primarily perceptual judgment Is associated with 
low cognitive complexity and little' time avai^ble ,for decision making. 
At the other end of the continuum one finds more •analytical, f/)rms of judg- 
ment, called cognitive judgment, characterize by high cogni tlve complexi- 
ty and plenty olf available decision-making time. 

The question, "Can judgment be trained?** was answete^/posi tively . 
Judgment is trainable if Instructional Systems Design (ISD) methods are 
used for training design. The instructional designer, however, finds lit- 
tle operational advice which would enable him to **do his thing** in the 
area of judgment, except the recommendation to use situational training 
techniques- ' ^ 



0 



The question dealing with the evaluation of judgment was also an- 
swered positively* Judgment performance caiibe evaluated if such an eval- 
uation is based on criteria established by behavioral objectives and if 
the training situation is carefully structured. Again, however, Jensen 
and Benel offer no practical method of structuring the training situation. 

Neither the recommendations for training, nor the recommendations 
for evaluation follow from the definition. The defiiiition itself clearly 
is comprehensive enough to encompass all that might be called judgment, 
but it is not sufficiently precise to allow the logical deduction of train- 
ing or evaluation methods. 

In additon to the Jensen study, there is a fairly extensive body of 
literature which deals with aircrew decision making in a probabilistic 
environment. A good example of this literature is a study sponsored by 
the Naval Training Equipment Center analyzing requirements and prescribing 
a methodology for decision training in operational systems (Saleh, Leal, 
Lucaccini, Gardiner, Hopf-Weichel, 1978). Decision making, however, is 
only one, although the most complex one, of the cognitive activities to 
which the pilot must apply judgment. The recommendations from this body 
of literature, therefore, may not be applicable over the entire spectrum 
of the judgment phenomenon. 

The training designer, if he is not to leave the field of judgmeiit 
training to Master Experience, needs a definition of judgment which is 
both broad enough and precise enough. It must be broad enough to include 
the entire judgment spectrum and it must be precise enough to permit the 
deduction of design principles for training. In the following, an attempt 
is made at a redefinition of the concept of judgment and the major vari- 
ables which influence judgment. 



JUDGMENT MODEL 

Definition 

Fundamental to the understanding of the notion of judgment is the 
idea of uncertainty in the sense of lack of information. Judgment must 
be exercised when less-than-perfect information is available, i.e., under 
conditions of uncertainty. To express this in more colloquial terms: 
judgment is making more or less educated guesses if one does not know 
everything one should know in a given situation. For example, the pilot 
who cannot determine how far the wheels of his airplane are off the 
ground during the final phases of his landing approach, must exercise 
judgment in establishing the correct landing attitude* The same is true 
for a pilot in an airrcombat situation, when faced with an opponent whose 
personal capabilities he does not know, whose weapons he cannot identify, 
and who flies an obviously modified aircraft of an otherwise familiar 
type. This pilot, too, is operating under conditions of uncertainty, 
i.e., under conditions of a relative lack of information, and must exercise 
judgment when he goes through the complicated decision-making process of 
determining his next maneuver, i.e., in deciding and planning how to 
best wipe his opponent out of the skies. 
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These two examples, which range from simple to complex cognitive 
tasks, illustrate another important point. This point is. that Judgment 
is not a type of intellectual skill as identified, for example in Gagnfe s 
hierarchy of Intellectual skills or in Markle's, Blooms or Merrill s 
taxonomies of objectives. Rather, judgment is exercised, ^f^^l^^ll^^l ' 
cised, when performing any cognitive task, regardless of its taxonomic 
classification, when less-than-perf ec t information is ^''^/^^^^^ 'I'l'' 
whenever' a cognitive task of any type must be performed under conditions 
of uncertainty. 

Under conditions of zero uncertainty, with all necessary information 
available, the mode of cognitive operation in any cognitive task is not 
judgment, but a different mode of operation which one might simply call 
determination, since the outcome is essentially deterministic as with the 
solution of a mathematical problem. On the other hand, under very high 
or extremely high uncertainty conditions, the mode of operation might more 
approoriately be called intuition , a mode which might no longer be class- 
ified as a rational/cognitive mode of operation, as it borders on irra- 
tional phenomena such as the famous "sixth sense" or ESP. 

The concept judgment, therefore, can be defined with three relevant 
attributes : 

• It is a mode of cognitive operation which is delimi ted by strict- 
ly deterministic modes on the one side, and by intuition on the 
other, where the borderline between judgment and intuition is 
less sharp than that between the de terminis tic mode of operation 
and judgment. 

• It occurs under conditions of uncertainty. 

• It is applicable to anv type of cognitive task, regardless of 
its taxonomic classification. 

If this definition clarifies the concept of judgment, it does little 
to explain directly why different people faced with the same situation 
will operate with different degrees of success under conditions of uncer- 
tainty i.e.. will demonstrate any thing from bad to good judgment. Given 
the relative paucity of the literature on the topic of judgment, it ap- 
pears safe to postulate that the ability of a person to exercise judgment 
depends primarily on four factors or variables: 

1. The difficulty of the judgment task , where the concept judgment 
T^sk is defined as any cognitive task which must be performed 
under uncertainty conditions; 

2. The available repertoire of relevant cognl tlve strategies , where 
cognitive strategies are defined in the sense of Gagne and 
Briggs (1974) as capabilities allowing a person "to manage the 
processes of attending, learning, remembering, and thinking." 

3. The level of stress at the moment of tasking and the amount of 
stress generated by the task; 



4. The available repertoire of affective coping mechanisms for 
dealing with stress. 



This appears to be a quite plausible set of factors which cnn be sub- 
divided Into two subsets, the first dealing with cognitive factors and 
the second dealing with affective factors . Face validity of this set can 
easily be demons trated with air combat. Whether or not a given pilot will 
demonstrate good judgment In an air combat situation, would certainly de- 
pend on his mental and emotional makeup and the perceived or objective dan- 
ger and difficulty of the situation in which he finds himself. Physical 
stress and the physical condition of the pilot certainly Influence judg- 
ment performance also. They are excluded here because the Intent is to 
shed some light on the cognitive and affective aspects of judgment train- 
ing only. Besides that, the physical conditioning part of pilot training 
really does not present any problems. 

In the following now, the factor difficulty of the judgment task is 
defined with more precision and its relationship with stress is investi- 
gated . 

Difficulty of the Judgment Task 

One of the variables which determines the difficulty of a judgment 
task is the degi;ee^f uncertainty . The higher the degree of oncer talnty, 
i.e., the less information is available in a given situation, the more 
difficult it will be to exercise judgment. Uncertainty and information 
are understood here in the sense of Shannon's Information Theory which 
defines information as a measure for the reduction of uncertainty resul- 
ting from the receptfon of a message and which establishes the bit as 
a measure of information. The uncertainty variable can thus be quantified 
in bits and the uncertainty of a situation is given by the amount of in- 
formation in bits that is necessary for reducing undertalnty to zero. In 
a binary situation, for example, the toss of a coin, the information "heads" 
has the value one bit and reduces uncertainty over the outcome of the coin 
toss to zero. 

second variable which determines the difficulty of the judgment 
task was identified by Jensen as Cognitive Complexity . One possible quan- 
tification of this variable is the number of discriminators and operators 
in an algorithm which describes the cogi * tive task. For example, the task 
of identifying a concept with three relevant attributes, can be described 
with an algorithm containing three discriminators and three operators. 
Saleh jBt al^. (1978) have de^ rlbed several emergency decision tasks in 
algorithmic fashion, using decision trees. 

The third variable is quite obviously the Time Constraint , i.e., the 
time available to perform the task. A task of a given complexity and un- 
certainty obviously becomes more difficult the less time is available to 
perform it. 

For the sake of conceptual convenience, more than for reasons of 
theoretical necessity, these three variables can be arranged as the three 
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axes of an orthogonal system of coordinates, or as three vectors origin- 
ating from the same point. Difficulty of the judgment task Is then simply 
defined as the resultant vector. 




Figure 2. UCT Model: Judgment Task Difficulty 

as a Function of Uncertainty, Cognitive 
Complexity, and Time Constraint. 

For/the sake of rhetorical convenience, the three^axls model might 
be called the UCT model, the acronym being derived from the first letters 
of the three variables. 

Stress 

/ Before the application of the UCT model to training Is discussed, 
^he relationship of judgment task difficulty to stress or to affective 
/Variables must be analyzed. In order to characterize this relationship, 
an Important distinction, the distinction between the flight problem and 
the background problem , must be made. Jensen and Benel make essentially 
the same distinction when they speak of rational and Irrational pilot 
judgment. This distinction can best be demonstrated by an example com- 
paring two flights. The purpose of Flight No 1. Is a cross-country check 
ride for a private pilot license. One hundred miles before his destina- 
tion, the pilot receives a weather report which tells him of an unantlcl* 
pated deterioration of the weather between his present position and his 
destination with the destination Itself still under VFR conditions. The 
pilot now has to exercise Judgment In* deciding whether to continue to 
his destination, to his preselected alternate, or to some other airport, 
and whether to fly through the weather, around the weather, or above the 
weather. In Flight No. 2, exactly the same situation exists. One hundred 
miles before his destination, the pilot receives the very same weather 
report. He files the same aircraft, etc. However, the "purpose of this 
flight Is not a cross-country check ride, but an Important business meeting, 
or a reunion with a lover, or a medical emergency. In Flight No. 1, the 
pilot Is faced with solving a pure flight problem. He will exercise his 
best judgment, given the facts and uncertainties of the flight situation 
alone. In Flight No. 2, the same flight problem exists, but In addition 
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to that, a second problem which can be called the background problem, is 
to be solved. The background problem and the flight problem obviously 
interact with each other. It can be hypothesised that if this Interaction 
between these two problems produces conflict and/or cognitive dissonance 
(as defined by Festinger), a component of stress is introduced into the 
situation which can be considered additive to the stress already existing 
at the time the problem emerged. 

Stress, however, arises not only from conflict created by the inter- 
action between the flight and the background problem, but also from the 
flight problem itself. The difficult of the judgment task in the pure 
flight problem, may also give rise to stress. The relationships between 
stress and task difficulty have been extensively investigated in human 
factors research, and by and large allow the conclusion that performance 
will initially rise with increasing stress up to a certain point, where 
it rapidly drops off to near zero level. Among flight instructors in 
military flight training, this phenomenon is well known as the so called 
"IQ' Dump**. There are probably very few pilots, especially in military 
aviation, who have not at onetime or another experienced this phenomenon 
themselves, either in training or during operational flying. By the way, 
military aviation is emphasized here, not because it is assumed that the 
men (and nowadays women) who choose to become military pilots are espe* 
cially likely to ''dump'* their IQs, but because military aviation is espe- 
cially demanding. 

Stress can thus be seen as a fourth vector in^the model, adding an 
affective component to the definition of judgment task difficulty (Figure 3) . 




Figure 3. UCT Model: Stress as the Fourth 
Vector Determining Judgment Task 
Difficulty (D). 
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So far, then, two of the four factors likely to influence judgment 
performance have been discussed. The following conclusions seem warranted: 

0 Judgment task difficulty can be 'seen as the resultant vector of 
cognitive complexity, uncertainty, and the inverse of time avail- 
ability. 

• Strf^ss will affect judgment performance in a non-linear fashion: 
positively up to an individual maximum, and negatively beyond 
that. The stress in a situation requiring judgment can be thought 
of as consisting of three components: the nulWevel stress, 
stress resulting from the difficulty of the Judgment task it* 
self, and stress resulting from the interaction of the fl^J^^^t 
problem and tKe T)ackg round pro^Tem. 



Types of Judgment Tasks 

Before discussing the application of the model, one final distinction 
should be introduced. It is possible to distinguish between two types of 
judgment tasks. The first type. Type 1, occurs when the flow of some 
routine evolution is disturbed by some unpredicted, unforeseen occurrence 
(such as in an emergency or malfunction), or when something planned and 
predicted has not occurred (such as when the tanker aircraft does not show 
up at the planned rendezvous). Many such situations are covered by pro- 
cedures, emergency and otherwise, but the potential variations in the 
situations are so innumerable that it would not only be inefficient, but 
virtually impossible, to invent a procedure for every eventuality. 

The second type of judgment tasks are those tasks where the course of 
events is never routine, never predictable, always uncertain, and where 
judgment is therefore always required. This type of judgment task may be 
called a Type 2 taek and air combat maneuvering is a perfect example for 
this class of judgment tasks. 



APPLICATION OF THE MODEL 

The two remaining factors, availability of relevant cognitive strate- 
gies and availability of relevant affective strategies for dealing with 
stress, will be discussed in the dual context of selection and training. 



Selection 

In the selection process for training in the Israeli Air Force, the 
applicants are subjected not only to paper-and-pencil tests and personality 
interviews, but also to situational tests which tax an applicant's intel- 
lectual resourcefulness and his ability to withstand psychological stress 
in practical, hands-on situations* It appears that these selection pro- 
cedures are quite effective and that their effectiveness can be directly 
understood in view of the preceding discussion. Given the conceptual model 
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above. It would appear possible to design carefully graduated situations 
varying In cognitive complexity , uncertainty , time availability, and stress 
that would yield valid predictive scores, when referenced to scores of a 
norm group of successful pilots. 
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If the conceptual model presented above Is applied to training, one 
can draw conclusions concerning the validity of current aircrew training 
methods and one can begin to define new training strategies specifically 
^almei^a t^ .the development of good judgment .4JerfQTniancjB under various der 
grees of psychological stress. 

Current mill tary aircrew training Is characterized by an emphasis on 
correct completion of prescribed procedure, compliance with rules, and 
specif Ic flight techniques* Judgment Is a coveted quality and Is usually 
evaluated under such headings as **headwork" or "al rmanshl p** , "bu t explicit 
instruction In headwork or airmanship Is almost totally absent* 

The authorhas personally received this type of training In the U,S. 
Air Force and can attest to Its Inadequacy based on his rude awakening 
upon assignment to an operational squadron of the German Luftwaffe. A 
former F-14 1 nstruc tor pilot describes current training practices In the 
Navy as follows: 

''The student Is taught from day one, that he must use correct proce- 
dures. He Is drilled for hours In these procedures and learns to 
accomplish tasks using the same steps each and every time. Use of 
checklists to cover normal, abnormal, and emergency procedures Is 
mandatory. 

At the same time, he Is presented with a myriad of rules to follow. 
Compliance with Course Rules, Air Traffic Control, NATOPS, SOP as 
well as Station, Wing, and NAVAIR instructions is taught. 

When reasonably proficient in applicable procedures and rules, the 
student is taught flying technique and is evaluated on "basic air- 
work". If the student has an opportunity to exercise judgment, he is 
evaluated under the heading of "headwork". The system is structured, 
however, so that virtually no opportunity exists, under normal cir* 
cumstances, for a student to exercise his judgment. The 9tudentwill 
be successful if he follows correct procedures and rules. 

Fleet replacement squadrons follow a similar approach to aircrew 
training. Flight techniques (including weapon system utilization) 
are more heavily emphasized than procedures or rules as a student is 
exp e ct e d -to ma st e r proced ures^-a-nd — ru l e s quick ly with a— h4g h d egr e e 
of transfer of knowledge from the Training Command. ^ 

Graduates of the present system can be characterized as reasonably 
competent airmen, well-indoctrinated in applicable procedures and 
rules, whose Jecis ion-making abilities are relatively unknown. 
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Once in the fleet, the fledgling aviator Is expected to learn by 
example as he flies with an experienced flight leader and/or crewman. 
When a 'situation arises requiring exercise of Judgment^ he can nor- 
mally count on being assisted by many experienced people » both In the 
air and on the ground. 

Problems arise In this system when the Inexperienced aviator Is cut 
off from the decision-making assl«>tance of others. The student has 
very little to fall back on, except his procedures and rules. Un- 
fortunately, there are not procedures to cover every problem that 
may arise. 

TBe aviator will probably decide on an acceptable course of action 
based on his knowledge and the decision-making skills and Judgment 
that he developed prior to Navy flight training . . 

When this state of affairs is examined in light of the model and the 
concepts presented previously , it is obvious that training InType 1 judg- 
ment tasks Is totally absent or accidental in two respects: it occurs 
only by accident, and when it occurs in the air, it is likely to cause lan 
accident. Training in Type 2 judgment tasks exists only in the form of 
feedback, such as in the ACMR facilities when an air combat maneuvering 
sortie is replayed in three dimensions and each movo and countermove is 
discussed post-f ac to . 

Is explicit, systematic training of judgment really all that impor- 
tant? After the training pipelines do produce aviators who are able 
to function successfully in peacetime as. well as in combat. The counter 
question here is: "At what cost?" It is well known, from military as 
well as from civilian accident statistics, that the overwhelming majority 
of aircraft accidents is attributable to pilot error and that most of these 
are simply^errors in judgment. In other words: waiting for experience 
to teach you enough judgment can* kill you. 

Further insight into the importance of explicit and systematic judg- 
ment training throughout the pilot's career is gainedwhen comparing jobs 
which are highly proceduralized by their very nature, such as the job of 
a bank clerk with the job of a military combat pilot. Figure 4 illustrates 
the task universes of these two jobs. They are arbitrarily limited to in- 
tellectual tasks using Gagne*s taxonomy. 

This illustration, by the way, is not based on actual data, but rather 
on sound Judgment. The Intent is to illustrate a principle rather than 
to provide exact quantitative data. The fact that the two task universes 
are different in overall size Is irrelevant. What is relevant, howevet , 
is the fact that the task universe of the pilot contains much higher pro** 
portions of judgment tasks, l*e., incidents where tasks nust be performed 
und e r CO n d 1 1 1 on 8 of„ucicertaln ty . Th a r » ia-Hrttle^^oubr tn "S~banlcn;lerk^s~ 
job, once he has learned his rules and procedures. That is not the case 
in a pilot's job. When viewed in this light, current training practices 
essentially provide the pilot with bank clerk training. This is hardly 
in accordance with the much touted maxim "Train Like You Fight". 
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Figure 4. Proportions of Judgment vs. Non- 
Judgment Tasks In 2 Task Universes. 



If a fighter pilot, or any other military pilot tor that matter , must 
have one characteristic, one trait that is absolutely essential In the 
performance of his duties, that trait Is probably Initiative (besides 
Judgment). However, trainees who are continuously given directive commen- 
tary and who are continually drilled in rigid rules and procedures will 
hardly develop initiative, but much more likely will abdicate responsibility 
and await orders. Training in judgment on the other hand, i.e., training 
under conditions of uncertainty, especially if such training ^follows an 
orderly step-by-step course, systematically develops a trainee's self- 
reliance and with that, his initiative* 

One more point should be made regarding the ^importance of including 
judgment training in aircrew training curricula. The current rigid regi- 
mentation and proceduralizatlon of training frequently leads -trr actual 
fear of departing from established procedures. Not all emergency situa- 
tions fit precisely the case for which a given procedure is designed. As 
a consequence, the rigidly trained aviator who is unable to and fearfu] 
of bending the procedure might end up bending the airplane. 

Given these arguments, the next logical question is: ''If judgment 
training is so Important, then why is it not Included in the average air- 
crew training curriculum?** Two reasons come to mind. First of all, it 
is much easier to train overt, observable behavior . This state of affairs 
has not changed with the advent of ISD. 'Task analyses and objectives 
hierarchies for aircrew training rarely contain the covert, higher level 
cognitive tasks required of the combat pilot. 



The second reason is the well known phenomenon where each accident 
spawns another rule or procedure to be Included in the flight manual. 
The attempt to reduce costly errors due to baa judgment by regulation and 
proceduralizatlon is like trying to cure the problem by treating the symp- 
toms Instead of the causes, in the words of one Instructor pilot: **The 
exercise of judgment is Inversely proportional to the amount of regulation. 
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The amount of regulation is usually proportional to the cost of judgment 
errors." Or, to say It somewhat differently: The attempt to remedy judg- 
ment errors by procedurallzatlon starts a vicious circle which only leads 
to more errors in judgment. The only cure is to train judgment syste- 
matically . 

New Training Strategies 

The model presented inthi^ paper offers a rrpthodologv by which such 
systematic training can be conceptaalized, designed, and implemented. 

First of all, judgment tr.qining must enable the trainee to distinguish 
tne flight problem from the background problem. As mentioned betore, 
background problems may include such things as ^ledical emergencies', busl- 
ne«;s trips, and lovers. However, they can be considerably more subtle 
than that. One background problem tha the rill»:ary pilot is especially 
prone to encounter is excessive machismo , brought about by peer group 
pressure. Tnis brings to ml nd a famous Royal Air Force proverb: "There 
are old pi lots <jnd there are bold pilots , but tbt^re are no old bol d p i ^o ts. "* 
The "can do" attitude that is especiallv prevalent in today's Navy, quite 
likely fosters a scarf-flying, devil-may-care attitude rather than good 
and sound judgment. Given a behavioral objective such as "The student 
will identify the background problem, given verbal descriptions of flight 
scenarios, correctly in x out of y rases," It should not he too difficult 
to design appropriate instruction. Such Instruction would generate in 
the student an awareness of how the bacVgrourd problem may bias or interr 
fere with his judgment in solving the flight problem. 

Secondly, the three-pronged modpl of uncertainty, cognitive complex- 
ity and time availability, allows systematic design o^ scenarios which 
are carefully graduated along these three variables. If the student is 
subjected to S'l^c ess ivelv tpor^- dif f icu « t lude-r^^-nr problems under gradually 
Increasing psychological stref.s, and if all such training sequences are 
administered on the basis of reaching criterion performance before pro- 
gressing to the next higher level of task difficulty, it would appear 
teasonable to expect a high degree of training effectiveness. 

For example , 1 n anv given area of flight instruction, be It faniiliar- 
ization, navigation, aii -to-ground tactics, al r-to-ai r tact ics , etc., the 
model allows the design of a variety of possible systematic training stra- 
tegies which lead from the least difficult to the most difficult of judg- 
ment problems. One .such possible strategy is presented inFigure5 in the 
form of a series of histograms which ^how relative (fiiantities of the four 
variables of uncertainty, cognitive complexity, time availability and 
s treSs . 
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Figure 5. 



Histogram Representation of an 8-Step 
Strategy for Judgment Training. 



As the figure shows, the student is initially presented with seen- 
arios or situations of low cognitive complexity and ample time availabil* 
ity. As he becomes proficient^ an element of uncertainty^ is introduced 
while keeping complexity and time constant. Gradually, stress is intro- 
duced, the time available is decreased, and the levels of uncertainty 
and cognitive complexity are built up until the student can finally de* 
monstrate acceptable judgment performance over the entire Spectrum qf the 
particular subject matter domain being trained. > 

The gradual build'-up of stress deserves special attention. Class* 
room instruction, i.e., the academic environment, presents very little 
natural stress . Stress is somewhat Increased when the student transitions 
from the classroom to the simulator environment, since he is there opera*^ 
ting under real-time conditions and under the influence of much more sen- 
sory stimulation than in the classroom. The transition from the simula- 
tor environment to the flight environment, however, represents a quantum 
^ump in stress. The reason for this is quite simply, fear of death. The 
simulator cannot crash* It is, therefore, important that the student is 
accommodated to these higher levels of stress in the preceding simulator 
and academic environments. It is equally important not to overdo this 
f>rinciple so that the student does not develop fear of flying. 

A second note of caution should be introduced here. Current train- 
ing essentially remains in the deterministic plane (Figure 6) . The train- 
ing si,tuations which are administered are usually canned, and have very 
11 ttle built-in uncertainty. As mentioned previously, the student learns 
innumerable rules and procedures. On the face of it, it would seem quite 
reasonable to retain this sort of training and to proceed along the un- 
certainty axis only after the student has acc^^red a firm basis in the 
deterministic plane. One could, for example, use In tactical decision- 
making, highly complex algorithms that the student works through in a 
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Figure 6. UCT Model: .The Deterministic Plane 



classroom environment. It is doubtful whether training in s^ph determin- 
istlc modes of operation has ahigh degree of transfer to^ judgment perfor- 
mance which is an essentially different mode of cogni tive. operation, i.e., 
a probabilistic mode. Flying will never be totally predictable, and any 
attempts to transform the pilot into a high-speed automaton or computer 
are doomed to failurf . The development of cognitive strategies that are 
likely to be successful in an uncertairy environment is probably fostered 
more effectively and efficiently , if uncertainty is introduced all along. 
I.e., if the stu4ent is led along a path which proceeds, step-wise along 
each of the axes. 



Research 

The preceding discussion of training design,.strategies based on the 
UCT model immediately le^ds to numerous questions which can only be solved 
by experimentation. It is suggested that 5he UCT model is an exceptionally 
productive conceptual vehicle for the design of research programs because 
of its face validity on the one hand, and because of the many questions 
it poses, on the other hand. It appears suitable not only as a vehicle 
for investigating instructional strategies for Judgment training, but also 
for the investigation of the judgment phenomenon itself. • The aircrew 
training community, however, can hardly afford to wait until the results 
from such a research program, which would take years to put into motion 
and years to conduct, are available. Such waiting would only perpetuate 
the depressing accident statistics on pilot error and endanger the combat 
readiness of our Armed Forces. ^ 



Beginnings 

The aircrew training community has, in f ict, already begun to imple- 
ment new forms of training which are likely to foster the development of 
good judgment. For example, the F-lS^program features situational emer- 
gency training (SAT). In this program, the old style boldface emergency 
procedure training is totally absent. The student learns only three rules: 
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1* maintain aircraft control, 2. analyze the situation and take proper 
action, and 3. land as soon as practicable. The student [is presented 
with carefully structured scenarios, both in the clas/room-and the code- 
pit procedures trainer, and is consistently encouraged to aae his jodg- 
ment in finding the proper acti<^n for this problem. 

Another example is the air combat training syllabus for the F-IA 
aircrews, developed by Veda Incorporated. In this syllabus, the pilots 
are first trained in the cl^sroom in the general principles'of maneuvering 
an F-14 in an air combat situation. They then proceed to theACMR debrief- 
ing facility which is used in a pro-active manner, Vather than in the 
debrif f ing/feedback mode. The- student is there presented with a graphic 
image of a typical engagement, and on a second screen, with such data as 
airspeed, altitude, etc., for both the figjiter and the opponent. The dy- 
namic graphic presentation is frozen at crucial points, and the students 
are asked to assess the situ«ition either from the standpoint of the fighter 
or the opponent, and to exercise their judgment in deciding on their next 
move. It is quite possible (however, not presently implemented) to create 
fairly high levels of stress by increasing the pressure for quick answers 
and by punitive comments for wrong or slow answers. The students then 
transfer to the simulator environment where they fly the same types of 
engagemeii^s. The simulator of course also offers the advantage of decision 
time manipulation by the freeze capability. Stress levels again can be 
manipulated by the manner in which the instructor reacts to the student's 
actions. The student finally proceeds to the flight environment, well 
prepared for the split-second judgments he must make under stress. He no 
longer finds himself thrust suddenly into an environment which, compared 
to his preceding instruction, shows simultaneously enormously increased 
levels of uncertainty , complexity and stress, and much less available time. 
The phenomenon of the IQ dump will hopefully occur with less frequency, 
but it is as yet too early to tell. 



SUMMARY 

In his recently published book, "The Third World War", General Sir 
John Hackett advances the hypothesis that saiq world war will be won by 
— among other things — the higher degree of independence in junior leaders 
in the tactical area. Such Independence requires judgment, good judgment 
under stress. There can be little doubt about the importance of system- 
atic judgment training not only for aircrews, but throughout the Armed 
Forces. 

i 

This paper suggested a conceptual model and a design approach for 
systematic judgment training. The ideas presented here, albeit not tested 
by either experiment or experience, are simple and operational enough to 
be put into practice immediately. 
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AIRMANSHIP ; ^ INTRODUCTION 
A sage's question is half the answer (a Jewish proverb)* 



Amir Mane 

Cognitive Psychophysiology Laboratory 
University of Illinois 

Introduction 

Airmanship is defined In the dictionary as "skill In piloting or 
navigating airplanes" (Webster, 1977) • This article does not deal with the 
meaning of the word as such. Airmanship (or more accurately, its Hebrew 
equivalent - "Aviraut") has a different meaning when used by the Israeli Air 
Force. The term is used widely to describe a pilot's proficiency and a 
cadet's potential to succeed. It Is generally believed that Airmanship is 
one of the more important aspects of flight skill, although it lacks a 
precise definition. Whenever decisions are being made regarding the 
potential of a flight cadet to become a fighter pilot, his level of 
Airmanship is considered as a major factor in the prediction of success. 
Flight instructors, discussing the manifestation of this phenomena, tend to 
agree in their evaluation of any particular incident of Airmanship. Yet, 
there is no mutual agreement on what the term describes nor on its objective 
definition. Instructors regard it as an undefinable, holistic, criterion of 
a pilot's quality of performance. A pilot's Airmanship reflects an overall 
evaluation of his understanding, of the flight situation as manifested in 
his decision*making. 

In a systematic effort to clarify what is conveyed by this term I have 
discussed the topic in various forums of pilots. I have interviewed 
experienced flight instructors and squadron comitianders , and solicited 
incidents which exemplify Airmanship. My goal was to define and describe 
this trait which is regarded as the essence of the flight skill. I will 
state briefly the results of this work and then describe it in detail. From 
a study of Che examples and attributes, a distinction between two uses of 
the term emerged. Airmanship is used to describe a^ leyA^_ o^f L^rf o nuance e, 
but, it is more often used to describe a personal ity trait . As performance, 
it describes excellence in the decision-making and judgment of the pilot. 
As a trait, it is the ability and the tendency to define the relevant 
aspects of an aerial problem or opportunity. 

3ome E xampl es of Airmanship 

All the examples were actually given by flight Instructors* Some of 
them are not related at all to aviation and still serve as good examples of 
Ai rraanship . 

Airmanship means not asking the control tower for permission to do 
something, wtien it is obvious that they would not grant the request (e.g., 
permission to enter the runway while there is another airplane in the 
"final"). 

car on a very long street without 

] -'M 




Airmanship means to be able to drive your 
stopping even once at the lights. 
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If you come to the base through a point where the height o£ reporting is 
6,000 feet and the approach control tells you to report at 7,000 feet, good 
Airmanship means to start looking for the other airplane which is most 
probably ahead of you somewhere. 

After shopping, to think ahead of time about which cashier's line will move 
faster is good Airmanship. 

When exercising right above your base, (and according to the approach 
procedure, you would have to make a long detour), good Airmanship is to get 
permission to exercise emergency landing and in this way to get straight 
down to the base. 

Airmanship as Performance 

The first use of Airmanship is to describe performance. In order to 
understand this use we will have to scrutinize the nature of flight skill. 
When describing this complex skill it is useful to distinguish among three 
different components. A pilot must master three subsoils:, "wnat to see, 
"what to do" and "how to do." A simple demonstration will ^ clarify this 
abstraction. A pilot on the runway, ready to take off, knows "what to see, 
he knows which of all the plane's Instruments is relevant to the task at 
hand. He sees the wind direction and velocity by looking at the wind bag. 
Wlien starting the takeoff tie sees the runway, all Che external cues that 
help him stay in the center of the runway and determine his speed. The 
pilot knows "what to do"; what he should do to keep the airplane from 
turning Into the wind, where to direct his plane If he finds himself oft 
center, what he should do If the fire warning turns on in the beginning of 
the takeoff and what to do if it turns on when the speed Is high. The pilot 
knows "how to do," how to manipulate the tail rudder and keep the plane from 
turning from one side to the other, how to push the throttle without causing 
the engine to ramble, how to take che airplane off the ground without 
stalling It. 

With this description of the nature of flight skills, we can eliminate 
the third element from our discussion. Airmanship does not reflect the 
motor component of the skill. None of the examples or descriptions that 
were collected, refered to the motor component, which. Important as it may 
be, does not constitute any part of Airmanship. Tlie example of driving fast 
in a city represents a complexity of consideration that the driver has t. 
take into account in order to be able to go thrdugh the long street without 
having to stop. This example seems t: reflect the performance component, 
but the essence of this excellence In performance is in the cognitive 
skills. The driver has to consider the features of the road, he must be 
familiar with the synchronization of the stop lights, judge constantly the 
behavior of other drivers on the road, and, probably, watch for the police 
as well. His actual behavior is compared against an ultimate criterion of 
excellence. Defining this criterion will be far beyond the scope of this 
paper. The "art of flying" Is a phrase which attempts to grasp this subtle 
concept. For out purpose we will settle for less, we will conclude that It 
is this criterion which underlies the "integration of the pilot in the 
aerial situation." An inevitable question which stems rom this description 
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is "what is it that makes one pilot better than the other in those 
abilities?" "What is the essence of this human trait"? 

A irmans hip as a Pe rson ality Tra it 

The first and second components of flight skill aforementioned, seem to 
be connected. What to see and what to do can hardly be separated. The 
importance of the different aspects of the flight situation keeps changing 
all the time. Knowing where to look is dependent on knowing what you want 
to do. Vibrations in the fuel indicator are of great importance when you 
see them a short time after take-off. But, they are almost meaningless to 
the task itself when they appear in the final approach. The compass 
provides almost no infonaation for the pilot when the dog fight is at peak, 
but is valuable when trying to make your way back to the base. The decision 
as to which of all the flight dimensions requires attention is highly 
dependent upon the purpose of the pilot and the action planned by him. On 
the other hand, it is the information gathered that enables you to decide 
what to do. It is in this connecting point between the knowledge of what to 
do, and the knowledge of what to see, that people differ. This is the 
essence of the behavior described by Airmanship. Airmanship is t_he^ ability 
and^ the t endency to define^ the relevant as pects of^ an aerial prqbLem or 
oppo rtunity . 

During his period of instruction, the flight cadet is required to give 
the answer to a variety of well defined problems. An example of one, would 
be navigating the airplane. After finding his location he goes through a 
detailed computation that results in a quantitative adjustment in the flight 
direction and in the engine setting. This is an example of a well defined 
problem. Another example would be a simulated emergency landing where the 
instructor tells the cadet to assume that his engines do not function any 
more. Again, the cadet has to go through a clear set of checks and 
procedures. In real life we more often encounter ill defined problems. The 
pilot faces an infinite amount of information that keeps changing every 
second. Information that comes from the instruments of the plane, visual 
cues^rom the outside, vibrations, smells and s6unds, messages on the radio 
and the like. He also knows many facts regarding his goal and situation. 
The first and most crucial step toward solving the problem is defining the 
relevant aspects of the problem. The flight cadet who is asked to exercise 
an emergency landing has to define first the relevant aspects of the landing 
situation. Teachers, as a common practice, help students by further 
defining the problem, alluding to its relevant attributes. As an example, 
consider the flight instructor, who says: "So, where will you try to land 
if your two engines are down, and you are too far from your base, and right 
below us is a wide highway which is used infrequently?" By rephrasing the 
question, the instructor defines the problem further and by doing so, leads 
his student to the desired solution. 

The ability to define the variables which are relevant to a problem, 
depends on background knowledge, but given common backgroqnd knowledge, 
cadets will differ in their . ability to explicate from that knowledge. The 
personality trait named Airmanship includes two different components: 
"ability" and "tendency" to exercise that ability. The individiial 
differences appear when ability is measured, but they are much more salient 
when the tendency is considered. Assume two people in a car approaching a 
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stop light in a multi-lane road. The driver stays in his lane and stops 
behind three heavy trucks. He does so while two other lanes which lead to 
the very same direction are ty. When approaching the second stop light 
his companion asks him: " ^ould be the best lane for you to take?" "No 

problem", would answe' iver, and will turn to the empty lane this 

time. The driver has ility to define the relevant aspects of the 

situation but apparently, lacks the tendency to do so. Let us go back to 
the pilot who is required to be at the point mentioned earlier at 7,000 feet 
instead of 5,000 feet. If he will try to ascertain why he was asked to do 
so, chances are that he will easily deduce the reason. The difficulty lies 
in asking the question. The pilot who exercises right above the base doei' 
not face a problem at all. He can fly according to the normal flight 
procedure without any difficulty. Yet, he has an oppur tunity , which, if he 
is able to define it, could help him achieve more during the flight lesson, 
Tlie ability to see where the aerial opportunity exists is a manifestation of 
good Airmanship. 

One attribute of Airmanship was emphasized by a flight instructor who 
said: "Airmanship is not a process that takes time. It is not that you 
think and think and then come to a solution. You simply see it, in no time 
^t all". Very often in popular literature the pilot is described as someone 
who thinks very fast about many possible solutions and then creatively comes 
up with an optimal ingenious solution to a problem. Another instructor 
attacked this description. "A pilot is hardly ever required to really 
think, and find a solution. Flight is like a flowchart, you always know 
what to do in a given situation. The problem is just to know what the 
situation is." This once agairv shifts the emphasis from solving the problem 
t y def ining i t . 

Allow me to discuss one more example that serves to emphasize the 
difference between solving problems and Airmanship. When learning to fly 
tho Landing pattern the cadet is told what should he do if he finds himself 
drifting away from the appropriate location of the pattern. The pilot ought 
to make" a small correction in his heading and gradually get close to the 
right pattern. A pilot who descends into the landing pattern and finds 
himself above the runway may attempt to solve the problem by the 
aforementioned method. Thus he will gradually approach the right pattern. 
Good Airmanship, in this case, would be to diverge from the regulations and 
change your dlrectioa abruptly. Being above the runway means that you are 
in danger of head-on collision with other airplanes which get into the 
pattern. Naturally, it is best to terminate this situation as soon as 
possible. The nature of the problem solving described is different than 
putting the variables of decision into a hypothetical equation. The good 
pilot immediately sees the implications of being above the runway. Knowing, 
this, there no question regarding what he should do. For the good 
airman, reality is represented not as seperated blocks of information but 
ritru^r as factors which have implications. Seeing the implications of the 
various components of reality is what Airmanship is all about. 



Perfiormance aad Trait 



As in many othe^ cases, it is impossible to assess a trait directly. 
It is • performance - the behavior, which serves as our data. A correct 
Interpretation of performance is- essential to the evaluation of the trait. 
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This interpretation is not straightforward at all. A well trained pilot 
with thousands of flight hours has been in many aerial situations. Hies 
experience makes the relevant aspects of a cotmnon state of affair very 
salient* He does not have to deduce implications of an event, because, 
experiencing it many times in the past, he knows and remembers well the 
consequences of the particular situation* This distinction is even more 
proml nent while interpretl ng the behavior of the inexperienced p il ot . 
Airmanship is most salient when encountering a new situation. A cadet, who 
has been with one instructor in an unusual aerial situation, will be 
mistakenly credited by another instructor, for very good Airmanship when 
replicating the solution he saw the day before. For a novice pilot, it is a 
sign of good Airmanship to suggest a possible short cut in the approach. 
For an experienced pilot this would be a matter of routine, and would 
reflect the ability to us*i his experience, ability which is different from 
the one discussed in this paper. Clearly, the implication of this is that 
there is no clear-cut way to distinguish one from the other. When coming to 
evaluate a pilot's Airmanship, his past experience should be taken into 
account • 

Clos ing Remarks 

Airmanship is considered an essential component in the prediction of 
pilots' effectiveness in combat. Yet it has always been a vague terra. The 
question "what is Airmanship" used to represent the search for an answer to \ 
a question that had no answers. In this paper, I briefly discussed the 
equivocality of the term as performance and trait and the two meanings of 
the trait as "ability" and "tendency." Tnis conceptualization is not a 
hypothetical concept which attempts to serve as a psychological model but 
rather a concept which is used among pilots but was never explained. Many 
attempts were made to describe the pilot's decision-making process. Models 
were constructed, and flowcharts were designed. In this article, I have 
tried to describe the essence of the cognitive aspects of flight skill fr(3m 
the pilot's point of view. My hope is that this abstraction can lead to a 
better understanding of the process of judgment and decision-making In 
flight. This in turn should lead to better training methods and to 
construction of a selection test which will predict the success of the cadet 
based on this trait.. 
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DEVELOPING A CIVIL AVIATION PILOT JUDGMENT TRAINING AND 
EVALUATION MANUAL 

Jerome Berlin, Ph.D. 
f Charles Holmes, Ph.D. 

Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University 

INTRODUCTION 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the program is to improve behaviors associated with 
judgments and to plan an experimental method to test it. The results 
are contained in 3 volumes. Volume I contains the concepts upon which 
the program is based and suggested evaluation methodology* Volume II, 
the Student Manual, contains the instructional material in judgment 
training and companion worksheets by which the student may determine 
his or her progress. Volume III, the Instructor Manual, provides the 
instructor with a systematic approach to administering the judgment 
training contained in the student manual and evaluating the performance 
of the students. 

The overall approach used in the program addresses judgment behavior 
of pilots, uses self-assessment to determine poor judgment tendencies, 
role modeling of the instructor, and accepted principles of learning. 
We agreed in principle with the definition of judgment offered by 
Drs. Jensen and Benel, (Reference) However, we felt that the definition 
should be a little more specific as to the process, and the definition 
should be operationally based. Pilot judgment was therefore defined 
as follows for the purpose of this program only: 

"Pilot judgment is the mental process by which the pilot 
recognizes, analyzes, and evaluates information regard- 
ing himself, the aircraft, and the outside environment. 
The final step in the process is the making of a decis- 
ion pertaining to the operation of. the aircraft." 

STUDENT MANUAL 

The student manual contains 20 lessons which are divided into three 
units. Unit 1 of the student manual presents concepts and terms 
which are used throughout the judgment training course. These terms 
and concepts have been especially designed to lead the student into 
modified patterns of thinking which will ultimately produce better 
judgment. The terminology also gives students and flight instructors 
the most concise, objective means possible of discussing the pilot 
behavior in judgment related situations. 

Four sets of new terms and concepts are presented in Unit I. The 
firct of these sets introduces the student to Three Subject Areas 
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relevant to pilot judgment: Pilot (P) , the Aircraft (A), and the 
Environment (E), Conventional flight training deals with subject 
areas A and E only. The judgment increments emphasize the pilot's 
need to know more about the area P, the pilot; and how the pilot 
interacts with the aircraft, PA; and the flight environment, PE; 
and the combination PAE. 

A second set of terms is called the six action ways. Nearly 600 
NTSB accident briefs were examined to determine how pilots carry out 
the actions resulting from their decisions. It became obvious that 
pilot implemented poor judgment decisions in six ways. These 
decision situations are verb phrases called the Six Action Ways. 
The six possible actions ways are: 

DO = The pilot did something which he should not have done. 

NO IX) - The pilot did not do something which he should have done. 

UNDER DO = The pilot did not do enough when he should have done more. 

OVER DO = The pilot did too much when he should have done less. 

EARLY DO = The pilot reacted too early when he should have waited. 

LATE DO = The pilot reacted too late when he should have reacted sooner. 

The repetitive use of these terms or action ways is designed to effective- 
ly and positively identify the actual, erronec iS response simultaneously 
with the desired response. 

The third new set of concepts presented is called the Poor 
Judgment Behavior Chain. Research into accidents shows that once a 
poor judgment (PJ) is made, there almost always follows a sequence of 
poor judgments. As the chain of poor judgments grows, it is automatic 
that the number of alternatives diminishes very rapidly. If this 
sequence or chain is broken early in the situation, the pilot may 
have more alternatives for successful recovery. In the judgment 
training material, the phenomenon where one poor ^judgment leads to 
another is referred to as the PJ Behavior Chain. This section teaches 
the student about some of the chain mechanisms and what must be done 
to break the chain. The judgment program uses elementary behavior 
training to trigger within the pilot a new response pattern effectively 
breaking the PJ sequence chain. 

With the fourth set of concepts, the student is taught to under- 
stand and apply what are identified as the Three Mental Processes of 
Safe Flight. The first of the three processes is called "Automatic 
Reaction" (AR) . Two general categories of automatic reactions are 
taught. One involves the flight skills having to do with maintaining 
positive, on-going control of the aircraft. The other concerns those 
learned responses to unusual or emergency situations. 

Problem Resolving (PR) is the mode of thinking that helps a pilot 
overcome undesirable situations by means of a systematic process. 

Repeated Reviewing (RR) is the mode of thinking that allows the 
pilot to be continuously aware of all the factors (pilot/aircraft/ 
environment) that affect safe flight. 




Unit II of the Student Manual contains the behavioral aspects of 
the training. This unit is designed to adjust, or to redirect, a 
pilot's tendencies in such a way as to promote the consistent use of 
good judgment. The first approach addresses the pilot's hazardous 
ways of thinking, his hazardous attitudes. Five hazardous thoughts for 
pilots are identified, '^nd an exercise for self-assessment of hazardous 
thought patterns is provided. 

Since little prior research was found in which such thought 
patterns were described, it was necessary to consult experts to 
obtain informed judgments of the nature of such hazardous thought 
patterns, and to choose a descriptive name for the thoughts. 

1. Anti-Authority . This is the thought patterns found in 
people who resent the control of their actions by any 
outside authority. The general thought is, "Do not tell 
me! No one can tell me what to do." 

2. Impulsivity > This is the thought pattern found in people 
who when facing a moment of decision, feel that they must 
do something, anything, and do it quickly. This thought^ 
is characterized in the student manual as, "Do something - 
quickly!" 

3. Invulnerability . This is the thought pattern of people who 
feel that nothing disastrous could happen to them, personally. 
The thought is characterized in the student manual by the 
statement, "It won't happen to me!" 

4. Macho . This is the thought pattern of people who are 
always trying to prove that they are better than others, 
they prove themselves by taking risks and try to impress 
others by acting dangerously. The thought is character- 
ized in the student manual by the statement, "_I can do it!" 

5. O uter Control , People who have this thought pattern feel 
that they can do very little, if anything, to control what 
happens. When things go well, it is attributed to good 
luck. When things go badly, it is attributed to bad luck, 
or it is generally the fault of someone else. This thought 
is characterized in the student manual by the question, 
"What's the use?" 

It should be emphasized that the selected hazardous thoughts are 
preliminary only. Additional research and validation of the judgment 
training program is needed in order to fully develop the hazardous 
thought concept. 

Next students are taught to identify and understand the five 
hazardous thoughts. A lesson is devoted to each particular thought. 
Next is a lesson which specifies substitute thoughts, called 
"antidotes", for the five hazardous thoughts. 
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Unit III, Applications, contains written lessons to relate the 
concepts of Units I and II to actual flight situations. No new * 
flight or judgment information is taught. This unit is made up of 
numerous exercises centered about scenarios and case histories of 
pilots carrying out flight- activities. 

The scenarios and histories are taken from reports of actual 
accidents and Incidents reported within the last five years. The 
unit is intended to make judgment training seem real; to make it 
come alive for the student. A sense of relevancy, of personal 
involvement, is essential for new behavioral learning to take place. 

INSTRUCTOR MANUAL 

The Instructor's Manual outlines for the instructor the material 
contained in the Student Manual, explains how the instructor is to 
present the material to the students, and provides guidance on how 
to resolve student difficulties regardli>g the course. In addition 
to describing how the instructor should present the program, the 
Instructor manual contains material designed to enhance the 
influence <?f the instructor as a role model for the student. 
Finally, the instructor manual contains two sets of exercises for the 
Instructor to conduct during flight training activities. These 
exercises are designed to further develop and focus the student pilot *s 
judgment-making abilities as well as to reinforce the conceptual 
and behavioral aspects of judgment training. These exercises are 
generally completed in conjunction with other flight training 
activities. Thus, the increase in logged flight time for the student 
to complete the judgment training is minimal. 

CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

It was the intent of this research to produce an experimentally 
derived training program. As of yet, no construction testing was 
done to verify either the appropriateness or the effectiveness of the 
training increments making up the program. Only through such testing 
can we know which materials and sequences are optimal. It may be 
shown. by empirical testing that we have constructed too much material, 
that it needs a different order of presentation, or that different 
materials need to be developed. We, therefore, recommend that a 
validation of the program be conducted under controlled conditions 
prior to the time that the program is field tested. An additional 
advantage to conducting controlled validation is that optimum packaging 
gt&felines can be developed as a corollary of the validation. 
Finally, the program should be assessed for suitability in othet 
areas of aviation and its adaptability In other endeavors such as 
industry%and driver training. 
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PLANNING BEHAVIOR OF PILOTS 
^ IN ABNORMAL AliD EMERGENCY SITUATIONS 

Gunnar Johannsen 

Research Institute for Human Engineering 
Wachtberg-Werthoven, F, R. Germany 

. William B. Rouse 

University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

Two studies of the nature of planning behavior of pilots will be 
discussed. An experimental methodology for assessing "depth of planning" 
will be presented and its use in these studies illustrated. Planning 
behavior in situations where there are nc fixed procedures will be 
emphasized and associated data reported. Informal results for individual 
differences in planning style will be considered. 
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LANDING AIRPLANES, DETECTING TRAFFIC, AND THE DARK FOCUS 

Stanley N. Roscoe 
Behavioral Engineering Laboratory 
New Mexico State University 



ABSTRACT 

Hisjudgnents of position in flight and failures to detect 
other airborne traffic are casualties of the eternal tug- 
Qf-tjap hetween visible texture and the pilot's dark fo^us. 
The eye is lazy and resists the pull of a distant stimu- 
lus, preferri^ng to rest at a relatively short focal di^^- 
tance as it does in the dark or when looking at the sky. 
Results from 23 experiments show that judgnents of appar- 
ent size are highly correlated -with visual accommodation 
distance, and the difficulty of detecting airplanes on 
stationary collision courses is greatly aggravated when 
* focus is trapped by structure close to the eyes. Subject, . 
task, and environment variables all interact to determine 
what we think we see. 

PROBLEM 

In 1950 'I discovered that pilots making landing approaches by 
periscope come in high and land long and hard, unless the image of the 
scene is magnified by about 25 percent (Roscoe, 1950; Roscoe, Hasler, & 
Dougherty, 1966). In 1973 Everett Palmer at NASA-Ames Research Center 
experimentally confirmed the common observation that pilots also make 
high approaches and long, hard landings in flight simulators with 
contact visual systems (Palmer* & Cronn, 1973). Why is it that either 
real or virtual images projected at xl magnification cause objects 
such as airport runways to appear smaller and farther away than when 
viewed directly? 

In 1975 Robert Rgndle of NASA-Ames and I set out to find answers. 
We had the expert help of Robert Hennessy, now Study Director of the 
NRC Committee on Human Factors, and a g3ggle' of graduate research 
assistants at San Jose State in 1975-77, the University of Illinois in 
1977-1979, and New Mexico State in 1979-81. Together we discovered a 
correlation of 0.9 or greater between the apparent, or perceived, size 
of objects subtending a given visual angle and ah observer's visual 
accommodation— the distance to which the eyes are focused (Roscoe, 
1979a, 1979b). 

Perhaps it is not surprising that a relationship between perceived 
size and eye focus for distances well beyond the near limit of "optical 
infinity" went undiscovered for so long. Stimulus distances normally 
included in laboratory experiments do not approach those from which 
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pilots view the world below them in flight. Indeed, few laboratory 
experiments^ in which eye focus was actually measured have involved 
distances of more than a few meters. But now that a strong relation- 
ship between the distance of eye focus and apparent size has been 
established, other mysteries of visual perception and illusion in 
flight become fair game for reinterpretation . 

For example: Why do pilots making landin^^ approaches over water 
at night toward a brightly lighted city consistently come in low 
(Kraft, 1978) and sometimes land in the bay short of the runway? This 
has happened in Tokyo, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, and 
so it goes. Why is it that military pilots making ground attack runs 
so often fail to pull up in time and fly into the terrain in clear 
daylight? And why, in a group of pilots with "normal" vision, will 
some spot "bogies" so much sooner than others? 

BACKGROUND 

Before offering speculative answers to such questions, some back- 
ground is in order. By 1970 Handle had develc^d a classical Pavlovian 
conditioning technique, anploying automatic biofeedback of focusing 
responses, to study the extent of possible voluntary control of accom- 
modation. Handle's Initial ' purpose was to teach children how to avoid 
becoming myopic. Then during the early 1970s, Hennessy, working with 
his mentor, Herschel Lelbowitz, and fellow graduate student, Freu 
Owens, at Penn State, greatly extended our understanding of the "anoma- 
lous" empty-field, night, and instrurrjent myopias and clarified the 
role of the dark focus, or relaxed accommodation, of the eye (Hennessy, 
1975; Leibowitz, Hennessy, & Owens, 1975; Lelbowitz i Owens, 1975a, 
1975b, 1978; Owens, 1976, 1979; Owens & Leibowitz, 1975, 1976a, 1976b). 

Then, between 1975 and 1930 my students, colleagues, and I did 21 
experiments involving the relationships among visual stimulus vari- 
ables, eye accommodation, and associated perceptual responses (Roscoe, 
1975; Roscoe, Olzak, & Handle, 1976; Hoscoe, 1977; lavecchia, 
lavecchia, & Roscoe, 1978; Hoscoe, & Benel, 1978; Benel i Benel, 1979; 
Simonelli & Roscoe, 1979; Benel, 1979; Gawron, 1979; Simonelli, 1979a, 
1979b; Hull, Gill, & Hoscoe, 1979; Hoscoe, 1979a, 1979b, 1980a, 1980b; 
Gawron, 1980; Handle, Rosooe, & Petitt, 1980). Reports of two recent 
experiments are in preparation. Therfe is no longer any question we • 
have hit on a line of investigation of great importance to aviation. 

Among the many findings, the following stand out as contributing 
to our understanding of why pilots often misjudge sizes and distances 
and fail to see and avoid other aircraft in flight: 

1. JudgRients of size, and by Inference the distance, of objects 
in nataral outdoor vistas are strongly dependent on the distance to 
which the eyes are focused (r ^ 0.9). The exact functional relation- 
ship IS partially obscured by the unequal psychophysical units of the 
inverse dioptric scale, D = 1/focal distance in meters. 
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2. Accommodation to natural vistas depends in a complicated way 
cn^ the dark focus of the individual, the retinal locus and spatial 
frequency of visible texture, and the sharpness of focus needed for the 
disci'imxnation of object identity, for example, reading a sign. 

3. Individual differences in dark focus ran,^e from perhaps V3 i> 
:? cm) in extremelv myopic people to -^5 distant as D (fa'- beyond 
"optical infinity") in the extremely hypercpic; thf. more distant the 
indi .uaTs dark focas, the rP^eatei" his or her tendency to focas beyond 
an acuity tar»^,et to maximize apparent size lor the do^scr i.mination of 
detail (SimoneiU, ^979a). 

^. Some individuals can be trained more readily than others to 
ccntrol the focal distance oi' their eyes voluntarily; there is some 
<^.vxience that such trainability depends \n pari on the individual's 
darrc focus and that both the selection and tralnln,-^ uf pilots should 
ta'<e such characteristics into account, 

THE mm LLLUr.ION HhlVISITCn 

A coiivenlent wiy to stu'ly perceptual responses to the distar.t 
vistat seen in contact fl i;^ht is to use a technique developed by Lloyd 
Kaufman and Irvin Rock (1962) to quantify the moon illusion. By super- 
posinr: a coUimated disk of li^^htion any natural outdoor or lauuratory ^ 
f;cene'ani providing an ad juotable-dianeter comparison disk nearby, sur- 
prismcly consistent estimates of the apparent size of the sir^ulated 
"noon""can be cDtained. Our adaptation of the Kaufman anci Hock tech- 
nique (known affectionately as "the moon maohine") has been usee in a 
series of experiments to correlate measured eye acccnmodat ion , judg- 
nents^of'apparent size, and characteristics of both natural and artifi- 
r^ial visual scenes. 

These experiments have shown that with both natural and artilicial 
scenes, whether m dayli.:^ht or at nieht, when viewing conditions cause 
the eyes to focus near, the moon shrinks, and when they cause distant 
focus, the moon grows (lavecchia, lavecchia, & Roscoe, 1976; Simonelli 
^ Hoscoe, 1979; Bene!, 1979; Hull, Gill, & Roscoe, 1979). Whatever the 
causal explanation may turn out to be, this highly invariant relation- 
ship IS the key to many of the mis jud.^Tnents experienced by pilots. 
Such misjud/^ents can cause pilots to land in the water at night, fly 
into the terrain or ovet^shoot a runway in the daylight, or fail to see 
and avoid another airplane on a coUisiori course. 

CRITICAL VARIABLES 

V-€winp; "conditions" that cause shifts ir focus either outward or 
inward from \he lark focus include subject, task, and environment 
variables as well as the distribution of visible texture. 
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Subject Variables 

Differences in perceptual abilities among people qualify^nr as 
having normal "20/20" vision are stag^^ering (Simonelli, 1979a). Sdrii-^ 
are surprisingly near sighted while some have the ability to focus -'4 L 
beyond "optical infinity," much ' Like a zoom lens of a TV caiaora. /.n 
Air Force recruit, when told by Simonelli that he had remarkable 
vision, said, "Yes, Suh, I can tell the color of a frog's eyes at TOO 
paces." The recruit v/as not bragging; his acuity was on the order of 
20/10 and his uark focus and far point well into the negative ran:^*-. 

Eye accommodation is a tug-of-war between the stimulus and thf^ 
lark focus, with the stimulus normally pulling just hard enough to b'? 
seen and recognized. Nick Simonelli refers to this as the "acuity 
demand" of a stimulus. As we walk, drive a car, or fly low over the 
terrain, our accommodation is determined largely by Gibson's (19bU) 
well-known "texture gradient." The retina unconsciously performs come 
kind of a product-moment averaging routine on the textural elements to 
reduce the blur, and the fact that much of the scene necessarily 
remains blurred normally i^^oes unnoticed so long as the acuity detnan 1 
remains low. 

i 

In dayli.^ht the gradient extends uninterrupted from the nose and 
other parts of the body to the near foreground and on out to the dis- 
tant horizon. But from the cockpit at night, and even in daylight at 
higher altitudes, the gradient is not uninterrupted. Between neari)y 
cockpit surfaces and the outside visible texture the ^^-adient is inter-- 
rupted by er.pty space. Even clouds are effectively textureless in that 
they present little acuity demand, and at night the outside textur^c is 
limited to a thin horizontal band of point light sources. Now LhiS is 
where individual differences in dark focus can cause giant misper^^ep- 
t'ans. 

Tf a pilot's dark focus is ^at about arrj^' length, normal for yuunt^ 
healthy eyes, he will experience empty field myopia in daylight, as 
well as night myopia. Empty field myopia is reinforced by the istiniulucs 
pull of window posts and frames, some of which are even nearer than 
irm^?' length. In a recent experiment by Jan Hull at New Mexico State 
iHuU & Roscoe, in preparation), he found that while searching the sky, 
pilots focused at almost exactly the distance of interposed winJov 
posts, even when a post was no wider than the 2-1/2-inch distance 
between the eyes, thereby supposedly causing no binocular obstruction 
to outside Vision. 

Even thoug\ other traffic may be clearly visible^ the effect of 
induced myopia is to blur the retinal image, reduce effective contrast, 
and make objects ^harder to see and apparently both smaller and farther 
away (Kraft, Farrell, & Boucek, 1970; Roscoe, 1979a, 1979b). Targets 
can still be detected, particularly if they move, flash, or glisten, cr 
If they present an extended distinctive shape, such as a long, thin 
contrail. Unfortunately, another airplane on a collision course 
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doesn't move, it only grows, and it -nust subten-J J visual an^-lo of .nore 
than 8 minutes if it Is to be readily detected when badly out of rocuo. 

In a second experiment noon to be reported, Hull and I teato'l thc- 
effects of window posts 2-1/2 and 4-5/^ inches wide, and 12 inchor. in 
front of the eyes, on the probability of detecting simulated contrails 
at various elevations project ins^ various angular distances fror, the ^ 
ri^ht or left edge of a post. With a 2-1 /2. inch post (the tamirr.uri 
y-.nibility :jtandard), the probability of detection in a single- fi xat ion 
^f 1/3 second ranged from 0.79 to 0.97 as the angular length of a cori- 
trail increased from 6 to 16 degrees to the ri^rht or left of fotvard 
visior.-^' 

With the ^-5/8-inch post (2-1/8 inches' greater than the 3.ntei=*pj- 
pillary distance), the probabilities of detection for corresponding 
central Vs plunged to 0.10 for 6 degrees (barely visible to one eye or 
the other at the right of left edge of the post) and gradually in-- 
creased to 0.29 for 7 degrees, 0.55 for 9 degrees, 0.68 for 12 degrees, 
and 0.65 for 16 degrees. In addition the total binocular obscura- 
tion caused by an oversized window post, the probability of detection 
of a contrail i-n the monocular penumbra on either side is ci^^^tly 

./^educed. Few^ pilots are aware of the danger caused by wide window 

"posts a few inches fron the eyes. ^ 

Now for a different danger. If a pilot's dark focus is quite dis- 
tant, possibly beyond optical infinity, and his attention is directed 
to the lights of a coastal airport and the c^ty rising beyond, the- 
visual scene can appear greatly magnified. The nearer lights of the 
runway threshold will expand downward from the^ horizontal band of city 
li^h.ts, thereby making it appear thaC the airplane is high on final 
approach. The pilot may compensate by reducing power and dr'op below 
proper glideslope. At some point the low position will suddenly become 
apparent, and normally the pilot will add sufficient thrust to land 
safely; but with engines spooled down, thrust may 'cone too late to 
avert the water landing. 

Task Variables 

Pilots witli normal, intermediate dark focus distances can experi- 
ence similar outward shifts in accommodation when task demands create 
elevated workloads and stresses. Several experiments have demonstrated 
accommodation shifts with interposed mental activities (Malmstron, 
1973; Gawron, 1979; Handle, Roscoe, & Petitt, I98O). Bob Randie, John 
Petitt, and I, at Ames Research Center, found that accommodation 
shifted outward between measurements 20 seconds and 10 seconds before 
touchdown on sinulated landing approaches by reforence to a computer- 
animated night Visual scene. .Ve have no comfortable explanation. 
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However, outward accommodation is mediated by the aynpathetic 
branch of the autonomic nervous system (Cogan, V>37; Benel, 197<.-; 
Gawran, 1979). That's the one that nakes us run faster .md fi^ht 
harder. It also helps us see the distant enemy in the :-.:vidow ol' j^^ck 
and the leer hehind a nusii. It increases our acuity by rr.a^ni fyu.r wh.at 
we see, just a.^ outward focus magnifies the moon. Crm it be t-iat the. 
flow of sympathetic adrenalin in the attack pilot* expan^is -ui:-. visual 
world, ma<es the gi^ound appear lower, and causes * him to puU up toe 
late? When a periscope's magnification is set toe higfi, pilots ar.* 
often surprised by a tciichdown far short or' the runway (Rcscoc, iia:^]er, 
i Doij^herty, 1966). 

Handle, Petitt, and I also-fcund that pilots do not aocoiijnjo.ile 
accurately to changing focus demands induced by ophthalrlc lenses. 
They responded sliglitly better to a direct view of the computer- ' 
animated display than to collimated virtial images as presented on head 
up displays, thus bringing into question the supposed advantage of 
pref^ariri,^ the eyes to see the runway when it sudden] y appears on low 
visibility approaches. Optically collirnating an ima^:e tends to release 
our focus from the distant stimulus and allows it to Luv,.^rd the 

da'^k focus distance. 

Environmental Variables 

This 1i->CKssion might h'ive been headed, " 3t. Thomas Hevisited ." 
Surely one of the most puzzling and dramatic aviation mysteries 
surrounds the crash of an American Airlines b-727 ut Hari^y 3. Trjman 
Field, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, in 1976. Captain Arthur BujnowsKi 
had made 15^ uneventful landings on the same short, wide runway with 
similar dayli^^ht VLsibillty and light, gusting wind^:. But on April 37, 
1976, Art Bujnowskl made a normal, "slotted" approach, leveled off a 
few feet above the runway, and floated beyond the point of no return. 
The flaming crash and resulting snoke cost the lives of 3t» p^^ssengers 
and 2 flight attendants (NTSB, 1976; Roscoe, 1976, 193Da). 

Art Bujnowskl Is a pilot's pilot, a skillful, calm, no-nonsense 
ex-Captam, now m forced retirement in Connecticut and permanently 
grounded. But three minutes before his ill-fated landing in 1976 he 
was in extreme pain from blocked ears due to an abnormal increai^e in 
cockpit and cabin pressure caused by mismanagement of the air compres- 
sor during a rapid descent. Other crew members and passengers were in ' 
similar pain. Intense stimulation of the Inner ears causes an accom- 
modative spasm of the eyes at about arms' length on average (Clark, 
Handle, 4 Stewart, 1975). 

Neither Bujnowskl nor his copilot could see the clearly visible 
VAoI lights on final aproach, and both testified they expected the 
airplane to touch down, as doctrine called for, 1000 feet from the 
runway threshold. But it did not douch down, and with about IbOO feet 
of runway remaining, the copilot finally said, '^You'ro ntill high. 
Art." I've made the same comment dozens of t:mt?5 as safety pilot in 
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the right seat while a pilot-subject rounded out high and floated with 
the periscope set at x1 mangi f icatlon. The visual field is compressed 
With near accommodation, and the runway appears higher than it is* As 
Art Lujnowski remembered: 

* ^ 

^ "...all 1 could see were >sottages and stores or what- 

ever they were. But it ^«ned like the activity 
war, right th^-re at eye level, ..." (Transpript of 
NT3B*public hearing:, p. 360 J 

rea'l-world application % 

Handle's (1970) demonstra-tion of the possibility of coaditionin.p; 
the accommodation reflex by the application of biofeedback calls for 
systeniatic investigation of the trainability of individuals vai'ying in 
dark focus distances and (^her oculomotor abilities. ^Basic data in 
this area are fragjnentary but promising, and effective conditioning 
techniques are needed involving only simple, inexpensive equipment that 
can be used by instructors or technicians with limited training, or 
even by .the indivi/ual pilot. We have had some success using a simple 
vernier optometer k)nstructed from crosspiDlarlzed strips of cheap 
filter material (^monelli, 1979b). This and other possible techniques 
need to be investigated. 

The effective focal distance of the eyes can be m.^nipulated either 
voluntarily, following bloconditioning, or invol untar ily , ^ by having 
pilots wear polyfocal glasses as is done by United Air Lines (Harper ^ 
Kildera, 1968). Acuity in resolving distant stimuli is enhanced by 
focusing at a distance greater than that of the stimulus to be 
discriminated. It is possible that detection of distant "point" 
targets, such a.s other aircraft, also can be enhanced by inducing 
accornmodation to distances at or "beyond" optical infinity for 
individuals capable of unusually distant focus. 

Each of ^he so-called anomalous myopias aftd its associated 
micropsia are encountered in varying degi^ees by pilots flying air- 
planes, particularly ones with head-up displays. Similar myopic 
responses and micropsic perceptions occur in airplane simulators with 
contact visual .syst^is. Recall that it was our concern with the bias 
errors in landing with imaging flight displays that stimulated our 
interest in this line of research in the first place. We found that 
pilots do learn to compensate partially for such biased perceptions. 
The possibility of training individuals to recognize conditions in 
which to expect macropsic as well as micropsic mispercoptions and to 
compensate for them voluntarily is out there like Mt. Everest. 
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ABSTRACT 



Two closely related lines of research are presented in this paper. 
The first follows directly from the work on the resting state visual 
accommodation (dark focus) as a predictor of visual target acquisition 
and perceptual judguw^nts. The second describes systematic (diurnal) 
variatj^ons in the d^k focus. The possible relationship between this 
research and available performance (accident) data ds described. A 
discussion of. the impact of this hum^p capability factor upon function 
allocation in aviation systems is included with particular attention to 
selection oritefia, training, and ameliorative* (hardware) techniques. 
In addition', the relationship between the dark focus (as a preferred 
focal distance) and system monitoring is considered both^ for aircraft 
cind for ground -based systems. 

INTRODUCTION 

* 

Flight is heavily dependent upon visual acquisition of information. 
In commercial, military, and civil aviation, apparently stringent stan- 
dards for vision are applied. Despite a long history of the application 
of visual standards, errdrs in acquisition of information remain rela- 
tively common. One such error is failure tc acquire necessary informa- 
tion under unobscured circumstances. The most prevalent situation is 
air-to-air searclj where targets remain unseen until quite close. This 
decreases the margin for avoidance and, in the military situation, 
decreases the possibility for a first strike. Misperception of visual 
information is also common in aviation. The work of Roscoe and asso^ 
ciates in the early 1950»s with imaging displays provided evidence for 
systematic biases in landing performance, fldre recent evidence, again 
fromORoscoe and associates, indicates similar effects occur during 
direct viewing of the outgide world. These errors in visual acquisition 
are not trivial, having been implicated in the loss of lives and in 
millions of dollars in property damage. 

The basic visual capabilities of men nee^ to be fully considered. 
Any such consideration should depend upon • en irical evidence, rather 
than conventional wisdom and/or historical prec^^ent. Periodically, the 
facts** as we know them need to be reexamined in light of current 
evidence. Frequently, the evidence supports the status quo, but many 
times continued support is unwarranted. This has been the case for oqe 
basic attribute of the human visual system. The assumed resting position 
for focus or accommodation of the eye is not at the far point, as has 
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been assua^d since Hellmholtz; rather, the weight of evidence Indicates 
that a dark focus (labelled such for the aK>st q|)nvenlent circumstances In 
which to measure unstimulated accommodation) Is on average within arm's 
lengthy with an appreciable variability in tkis distance among Individ-- 
uals* 

* EXPERIMENT I 



A body of research has been accumulatli^ which strongly supports an 
intermediate dark focus and indicates concomitantly a variety of 
"normal" viewing situations which are influenced by this tendency. One 
effect which has been documented involves vision through interposed 
surfaces. VThiteside (1957) observed that some pilots focused spot^ on 
the aircraft canopy during air-to-air search, but Mandelbaum (I960) was 
apparently the first 4io document the circumstances under which the 
interposed texture, rather than the desired object, was focused. Owens 
(1979) found that the^ "Mandelbaum effect" is greatest when the inter- 
posed screen and the observer's dark focus correspond, i.e., th^Seye 
exhibits an inherent bias toward objects presented near the dark focu^. 

In work alluded to earlier, Hoscoe and associates have found a 
similar intermediate tendency in visual accommodation when subjects view 
natural scenes *«f varying texture or "plaini versus "fancy" targets (for 
a short review see Roscoe, 1981). The accuracy of accommodation can be 
shown to vary with a great many factors including: (1) distance to a 
surround ing^tex€ure (Hennessy & Leibowitz, 1971); (2) background appearr 
ance (Benel & Benel, in press); stimulus characteristic^ (Simonelli, 
1979); and even^ the mood of the observer (Miller, 1978). 

An additional difficulty arises with inappropriate accommodation* 
If one views monocularly a relaftively distant object an^ then focuses on 
one finger held in front of the active eye, the object will shrink in 
apparent size. In f^ct, moving the finger will make the object appear to 
change size, shrinking when movement iff toward the eye and expanding when 
away (attributed to Hof^nan; see Ogle, 1950). Thus, shifts in accommoda- 
tion may result in more than a loss of acuity. Shifts in apparent size 
(and apparent distance) may interfere with safe operation of vehicles* 
This is particularly so in aircraft where the requirement for accurate 
perception both for traffic, avoidance (optimal acuity) and landing 
(optimal size/distance judgment) is extremely high and the penalty for 
failure to maintain these standards would be severe. 



Benel (1979) conducted a series of experiments culminating in a 
demonstration of the effects of interposed texture on size perception of 
the im%ge of a distant object. Other findings from this series included 
a replication of earlier wonk on the Mandelbaum effect. Namely, the 
nearer to the dark focus distance that an interposed surface lies, the 
more likely it is that accommodation will be "trapped" at that dista*nce. 
Also, the more heavily textured the surface, the more likely it is that 
it will exert this effect. A third experiment verified Hoffman 's demons- 
tration of shifts in size, but only qualitatively, i.e., only larger or 
smaller. The last experiment to be described below quantified to some 
extent these latter findings. 
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Method 

Subjects. Twelve observers were selected with a mini*mum uncor- 
rected near and far acuity of 20/25. 

Apparatus . Acuity measurements were made with an^ Orthorater. 
Accommodation measurements were made with • a laser optometer ( for a 
complete description and operating procedures, see Hennessy & Leibowitz, 
1972). Briefly, laser light reflected from a diffusing surface is 
granular or speckly in appearance. If the surface is a rotating drum, 
the apparent motion of ^ the speckles allows accommodation to be measured. • 
If the motion corresponds to the direction of rotation, the eye is 
. overaccommodated (focussed nearer). If against the" direction, it is 
underaccommodated. If the drum is optically conjugate to the retina, no 
consistent movement is seen. The Badal principle allows the effective 
range of the optometer to be accomplished in a short space. Placing a 
■positive *lens in the reflected path one fooal length from the lens of the 
eye allows the optical distance to be^aried from optical infinity to the 
effective power of the lens with no changes in size or brightness of the 
image (Ogle, 1971).. Expo^res were limited to .5 sec, a' length of time 
shown to have no ' differential effect oi^ measured accommodations. A 
schematic of this arrangement may be seen .in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1. Schematic diagram of the laser optometer 
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The size-matching apparatus (descr^ibed in detail by lavecchia, 
lavecchia, & Roscoe, 1978) provides alternate viewing of a collimated, 
transilluminated disc superimposed on a selected field of view and a ( 
variable diameter transilluminated ^-disc projected from one meter with a 
black background. The former served as a standard to be matched t)y the 
latter. A 37° field of 'view was available. A chin and forehead rest 
maintained a constant eye position. Cut-away schematics of the appa- 
ratus are shown in Figure 2. The laser was mounted to the left of the 
apparatus and its speckle pattern was observed in a beamsplitter. Black 
fiberglass mesh window screening served as the interposed texture.^ 

Procedure . Observers were instructed to make the adjustable moon 
appear the same size as the collimated moon. For each measurement the 
observer was allowed to refer to the collimated moon a maximum of three 
times* > 
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/ Preceding and following each sessipn, the dark focus was measured 
for each observer. The session began and ended with two accommodation 
and apparent size matches fo the external scene and moon with9ut the 
screen. The screen was presented twice sequentially at each of four 
distances (.75, 1.5, 2.25, and 3.0 D) and accommod?>lion and apparent size 
measures were collected at each distance. The order of presentation was 
counterbalanced across observers. The screen was moved while the mirrof 
reflecting the adjustable disc occluded the external scene. This 
prevented the . observer from knowing with any degree of certainty the 
' precise^ distance to the screen. 
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Figure 2. Cut-away schematia9-6f the stimulus presentation box. 
On the left, box is set for viewing scene with superposed collimated 
lighted disc, on right for viewing adjustable comparison disc. 



Results 

> 

Two '2-way ANOVAs summarized' in Tables 1 and 2 were performed on the 
accommodation and apparent size data. Screen presentation distance had 
a reliable effect on both accommodation and apparent size. The relation- 
ship between accommodation and apparent size was analyzed by a series of 
Pearson product-moment correlations.^ For the initial control situation 
(no screen) , accommodation and apparent size correlated reliably 
tr = . -.56, p < .05), Indicating apparent size decreased with nearer 
accommodation. The same^ relationship was found across screen condi- 
tions (r = - .76, p < .01). 



TABLE 1 



ANALYSIS 


OF VARIANCE 


FOR 


ACCOMMODATION 




SOURCE 


ss 


DF 


MS 


F 


Screen Distance (A) 


iJ.459 


5 


.892 


8.13*** 


. A X B 


6.026 


55 


.110 


* 


Observers (B) 


27.6614 . 


11 


2.515 
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TABLE 2 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR APPARENT SIZE . 



SOURCE 



SS OF MS 



T 



Screen Distance (A) 10b70.06 5 " 2171*. 01 ,6-35*** 

A X B - 18819.76 3^2.16 

Observers (B) ' , 72926.81 11 • b62-9.71 

• »» p < .001 



When data are pooled across observers, the correlation between 
apparent size and accommodation is ^.96 (see Figure 3). Converted to 
distance of .accommodation (in meters) rather than diopters, the correla- 
tion appears more linear and is positive at .98. 



FOCAL DISTANCE IN^METERS 




) 



09 1.0 1.1 1.2 
ACCOMMODATION IN DIOPTERS 



Figure 3. Correlation between apparent size and acconiinodat ion. 



Discussion 

The monotonic increase in mean accommodation and decrease .in. mean 
apparent size as the screen position approached the observer combined 
with the relatively high correlation between apparent size and accommo- 
dation suggest that the distance to which an observer is accommodated is 
a rear, quantifiable correlate of apparent size. Although accommodation 
is not to be taken as an exclusive factor, the magnitude of the correla- 
tions between apparent size and accommodation found indicates that a 
large portion (approximately 50* in the current study) ' of the total 
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variance may be predicted by accommodation. Furthermore, the ratio of 
size judgments under standard conditions" (no screen) to those with the 
near screen indicates a magnif icatign factor of 1.2b is needed to 
equalize image 3i2es. This figure is in agreement with the literature on 
imaging displays for landing aircraft. 



EXPERIMENT II 



It has been suggested that oculomotor function , like other body 
functions, varies by time of day. In a ten-day study by (Leabowitz, 
1976), the dark focus of three male subjects displayed a possible diurnal 
variation. The "nonstressed" subject typically showed dark focus 
measures .2 - .3 D less than morning measures of the same day. T^e 
"stressed" subjects exhibited a reversed relationship. Thus, a diurnal 
effect may have been {Present as well as a stress effect. Miller (1976) 
has also reported a possible diurnal variation among subjects whose* dark 
focus was measured morning and evening, three days per week, for three 
weeks. All 21 subjects have larger dark focus values in the evening. 
Subjects revealed a positive correlation among changeability of mood, 
variability of measured dark focus, and the amount of increase of accom- 
modation in the evening dark focus measurement. Although the combina- 
tion of these two works suggests a diurnal variation in the dark focus', 
tne specific magnit^e and nature of this variation was indeterminable. 

A study by Mershon and Amerson (19B0) has shown the change in dark 
focus to be less than ± -3 D for subjects measured twice over a one-week 
interval and controlled for time of day. Thus, it can be assumed that 
the dark focus measures of a population, however variable by time of day, 
are relatively stable for a given time of day. 

Recently, Amerson and Mershon (Amerson, 19BQ) collected data speci- 
fically to determine if (and to what 3Xtent) time of day variation occurs 
in the dark focus of accommodation. 

Method 

f 

Subjects . > Thirty-six male college students were screened fdt near 
and far visual j acuity of at least 20/30 in each eye when wearing their 
usual correction. 

Apparatus Acuity measurements were made with a Key-stone Tele- 
binocular. The dark focus of accommodation was measured by a laser 
"optometer, similar to that previously described. This instrument 
allowed measurement of accommodative distances from 0.33 to 3.5 D (from 
2.3J to 5.b D with the addition of a -2 D lens in the subject's spectacle 
plane) . 

Procedure . The data collection followed a b x 6 design where each 
of the six first measurement sessions in the morning w^s paired with each 
of the six afternoon and evening sessions. Each subject came to the 
laboratory twice: in the morning ^between 8:00 and 11:20 a.m., and then 
later in the day at 1:00, 2:5t>, ^:b0, 6:45, 5:40, or 10:35 p.m. A test 
included two measurements on the right eye. ' 
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Time-of-day variations were tested by comparing the change scores 
for the morning measures and the return measures (taken between 1:00 and 
10:30 p.m.). 

The mean dark focus value for the first test was 2.02 D, similar to 
that found in a previous study with the same equipment (Mershon & 
Amerson, 19b0). It should be noted that mean dark focus values may vary 
greatly even with large sample sizes of equivalent acuity (Simonelli, 
1979). 

Since the subjects came to the laboratory at one of six times during 
the morning, the baseline measures in the study were, themselves, 
subject to time-of-day variation. To test for homogeneity of the six 
groups for baseline measures of dark focus (DF 1), the Kruskal-Wallis 
One-Way Analysis of Variance was performed. The lack of differences 
among the six groups (p > .50) was striking. 

tor the dark focus, there was a significant variation in the shifts 
from the morning baseline cfieasurements. In Figure 4, each point repre- 
sents one subject's change in dark focus. Inward shifts are indicated by 
values below the dashed baseline. The sloping line connects the median 
shift values across the six return times. Thus, for some groups, the 
second dark focus measures were significantly different from the base- 
line measures* The pattern of these variations is consistent with expec- 
tations based on autonomic function. That is, there was an outward shift 
in dark focus value from morning until some time in the early afternoon, 
reflecting heightened sympathetic activity. An inward shift occurred in 
the dark focus during the afternoon and extended into the evening, 
reflecting heightened parasympathetic activity. 
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Discussion 

Significant time-of-day shifts in the dark focus of accommodation 
were found. These shifts followed the pattern expected *in that the power 
of the lens decreased -from morning to early afternoon, whereupon a change 
in the amount and direction of shift commenced. By n^ighttime, the dark 
focus was observed to be greater (the lens more powerful) than in the 
morning. 



GENERAL DISCUSSION 



It is generally recognized that approaches and landings are among 
the most demanding phases of flight ^nd are probably most associated with 
accidents and incidents. According to Hartman and Cantrell (1968) well 
over half of all accidents occur during the night. Of course, weather is 
implicated in large proportion of accidents but it is not differentially 
important across times of the day. Many factors might account for 
night/weather accidents, e.g., reduced visibility, increased pilot . 
fatigue, disrupted circadian rhythms, etc. The relationship between 
such factors and the findings of the current research can be made 
expljicit . 

« 

The research described in Experiment I indicates that accommodation 
to very adequate visual scenes may be disrupted by interposed texture 
(e.g., windscreens). Under situations with reduced external cues, this 
interposed texture becomes a more imperative stimulus. Thus, weather 
which reduces visibility may increase the tendency to focus at nearer 
texture, thereby reducing the likelihood that external cues will be 
perceived adequately. Likewise, the inaccurate focal state in evidence 
during the (predominantly) empty field of high altitude rf'light^ reduces 
the probability of detection of airborne targets (either traffic or 
bogies). One need not have too many San Diego incidents to see the 
relevance of optimal traffic detection. 

Taking into account the results of Experiment II, it is obvious that 
the tendency for the dark focus distance to approximate the distance to a 
windscreen will vary diurnally. For an average pilot, wno would be 
likely to have a distant dark focus (cf. Simonelli, 1979), the tendency 
to have a nearer dark focus should be highest during the period 0200- 
0600. (However, this expectation was not specifically tested.) This 
correlation does not imply causation, but it is highly suggestive of a 
contributing factor. If in fact these diurnal variations in the dark 
focus result in differential perceptual events, then the subjective 
appearance of objects such as runways will differ-as well. The potential 
to respond differently and inappropriately is certainly real. 

As systems become automated (albeit with manual override) the pre- 
dominant role for man shifts from manipulator to monitor. The perceptual 
abilities of man will be taxed heavily. It appears likely that percep- 
tion of apprd^ches in automated landing systems will be subject to 
systematic errors (Handle, Roscoe, & Pettit, 1980). These errors may be 
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particularly prevalent when approaches are made under circumstances 
which depart significantly from the normal time of day and/or visibility 
conditions. An additional factor in system monitoring performance re- 
lates to* the dark focus as a preferred focal distance and the optimal 
distance to visual displays. Apparently, the least strain and best 
performance should result when the observer/display distance closely 
approximates the dark focus. 

♦ 

Since the dark focus is an individual characteristic with reason- 
able stability, it would be possible to develop a selection criterion 
based on the dark focus for various operator positions. For example, 
fighter pilots who would profit immensely from earlier air-to-air target 
detection could be selected on the basis of a distant dark focus. Con- 
vcjrsely, when selection is impossible or unc'esirable , corrective lens 
could be prescribed to "correct" the dark focus either beyond the wind- 
screen or to correspond to the observer/display distance. In systems 
needing both near and far optimization, operators would require multi- 
focal lenses. An additional possibility is training of voluntary accom- 
modation, a technique which has shown modest promise. 

System design is performed cur*rently with little regard to the dark 
focus of the eventual user population. Fortunately, many rules of thumb 
for display distance, etc., do lead to designs with observer/display 
distances that approximate the average dark focus. Unfortunately, many 
windscreen distances are also at that distance. Windscreens themselves 
have come under increasing scrutiny. It is likely that additional 
research will generate an increased emphasis design in this area. 

Although much evidence currently existb, many critical questions 
remain, ror example, does the dark focus maintain its robustness as a 
determining factor in accommodation across the day? Does this variation 
follow some orderly circadian pattern? Would selection and/or training 
improve first strike probability in fighter engagements? Can corrective 
lenses reduce bias in landing judgments? Can corrective lenses a. d/or 
equipment placement reduce complaints about visual display » induced 
fatigue? Further research should clarify these i-ssues and proviae 
definitive guidance for selection, training, and design. 
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FUNCTIONAL OPTICAL INVARIANTS: 
A NEW METHODOLOGY FOR AVIATION RESEARCH 
Rik Warren and Dean H. Owen 
The Ohio State University 



ABSTRACT 



The application of ^Gibson's (1979) "ecological approach to visual 
perception" to aviation psychology entails the use of information rich 
visual displays that must adequately and unambiguously enable a pilot to 
perform flight maneuvers. Optical information often takes the form of 
invariant properties of a changing optic array and functional invariants 
are defined as psychologically effective optical invariants. Their 
effectiveness is determined by empirical" test but stlsindard experimental 
paradigms are shown to be inappropriate for testing the effectiveness of 
information in rich displays due to the presence of inherent and 
unavoidable confounding factors that are here termed "secondary independent 
variablep" in contradistinction to the "primary independent variables" 
manipulated by the experimenter. Reconmendations for a new methodology and 
statistical treatment are offered and the implications for aviation 
psychology are discussed. 



INTRODUCTION 

\ 

The concept of functional optical invariants and the new methodology 
they entail were developed to meet certain difficulties we encountered in 
our attempt to apply J. J. Gibson's (1979) "ecological approach to visual 
perception" to fundamental problems of aviation psychology. Specifically, 
we are attempting to determine and describe the necessary and sufficient 
optical conditions that induce a perception of egomotion (self-motion) . A 
knowledge of the necessary and sufficient optical bases for the perception 
of egomotion is needed to optimally design visual flight simulators and 
simulator training programs. Optimization is psychologically and 
economically important since underdesign results in poorer simulation 
training than possible and overdesign results in overly Expensive 
training, t 

Ecological Optics and Optical Invariants. 

Since the concept of functional optical invariants is an extension of 
Gibson's (1979) theory, his ecological approach will be briefly reviewed. 
"Ecological optics" is the study of the information available in light and 
its origins trace back to Gibson's (1947) research on pilot selection and i 
training in World War II. The principles of ecological optics that are * 
relevant here are: ^ ^ 

1. The light coming to a moving point of observation is structured 
owing to the structure of the environment and the observer's travel. 
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2. The optical structure is constantly changingr again owing to the 
observer** travel and also to events in the environment. - \ 

3. Over the changing structure or transformations of opti<*al 
structure, there remain properties (often higher-order relationships) that 
do not ©hange and are thus invariant over the transformation, 

4. These optical invariants are claimed to be, or to form the bases 
of, the univocal information used by. active perceivers to survive in and to 
exploit their environment. 

Examples of change of optical structure . A common type of change of 
aptical structure is the total change in the optical location or direction 
of points in the environment that corresponds to a displacement of the 
point of observation (Gibson, Olum, & Rosenblatt, 1955). Another example of 
change of optical structure is the change in optical size and optical 
density of environmental features due to a change in altitud§. 

Examples of optical invariants . During rectilinear egomotion. the 
optical position of the horizon is invariant over the otherwise total flow 
transformation. Also, the optical positio^t of the ground point toward which 
a plane is heading is invariant if the path slope is c6nstant. Since path 
slope (if there is no wind) is the ratio of the descent rate to the fot:ward 
velocity, this means that the optical position of the aim point is furthur 
invariant over changes of descent and forward velocities as long as these 
change proportionately. Changes in these velocities do result in a^ change 
in the global optical flow rate (Warren, Note I), ^ v. 

This .example of path slope as a ratio of two rates of change 
underscores a common finding of ecological optics: often optical invariants 
emerge as rates of change during changes hind especially as ratios of rates 
of change of environmental variables. 

It is important to note that whether or not an optical invariant is 
indeed mathematically capable of specifying its source is a question for 
geometry; whether or not a particular optical invariant is actually used by 
an observer is a question for psychology. Hence, ecological optics is not 
itself a theory of perception, but a propaeduetic for one. 

Perception and Fuhctional Optical Invariants 

Perception is defined as the pickvp of information available in light. 
However, the existence of potentially available information does not force 
perceiving since, for'example, an 'observer may not be attending ^r not yet 
have developed sufficient pickup^ skills (E. J., Gibson, 1969). Thus, optical 
invariants fall into two functional equivalence classes: those that are not 
utilized and are thus perceptua^^nef fective, and those that are indeed 
picked up and are thus perceptu^u^ effective, 

/ ? ■ 

Definition; Functional optic^ invariant . A functional optical 
invariant is an optical invariant that is perceptually effective (Owen, ^ 
Warren, Jensen, Mangold, & Hettinger, in press). The term "functional" 
carries two implications: that of being used or utilized and* also that of 
utility or practical, survival value. 

The implication of being used means that the uj.timate determination of 
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whether or not something is a functional optical invariant is by empirical 
testing, fhis in tucn implies that an adequate research methodology must be 
available. . . 

\ 

The implication of utility means that the problems selected for study 
are motivated by practical concerns. This in turn implies that the research 
methodology be sensitive to tU^ requirements of ecologicaf^ validity. 

Ecol^Dgical functionalism and direct perception . The emphasis on 
ecological validity is a hallmark of the ecological approach and there are 
currently two active branches of development: One branch emphasizes, the 
epistemological implications of the ecological approach. and is associated 
with the 'term "direct perception" (e.g., Shaw &. Brans ford, 1977); another 
branch emphasizes the empirical implications and is termed "ecological 
functionalism" (Owen et al., in press). 

This paper is on ecological functionalism and is concerned with the 
problem of'how to study sensitivity to optical invariants. If standard 
experimental paradigms were adequi^te for testing candidates for functional 
optical invariant status, then this paper would be unliecessary . 
Unfortunately, standard experimental paradigms used today make assumptions 
that inappropriate for perceptual research in aviation. 

Assumptions of Standard Exp^er imental Paradigms 

The standard experimental paradigms we are refering to attempt to 
assess the effects on a performance dependent variable of systematic 
manipulation of two or more independent variables (IV) in a balanced, 
orthogonal factorial design. In practice, srveral assumptions are made in 
applying these paradigms to research problems. One class of assumptions may 
be termed "technical" and is not of interest here. These include the 
assumptions of random assignment and homoscadacticity. The second class of 
assumptions is concerned with the adequacy of the selection and evaluation 
of the IV5 and are necessarily problem or context sensitive. In discussing 
these assumptions, the specific context is that of perceptual factors in 
Aviation. The assumptions commonly made in current research are: 

Assumption 1_. It is assumed that the IVs generally selected are indeed 
the most relevant or germane for perception and action. Most relevant is 
used synonymously with directly relevant in a causal chain sense. For 
example, a comnon variable in the study of the perception of egospeed is 
actual speed of travel. The selection criterion apparently used is that of 
face validity albeit intuitively or tacitly applied. 

Assumption 2. In any experiment, the total variation in the dependent 
variable may be partitioned ^nto that due to: (a) the effects of the IVs 
selected and their interactions, (b) other systematic effects of either 
identified or unidentified sources,^ (c) individual differences, and (d) 
random error. Oft^n, the sources of systematic effects may be 
intcrcorrelated so that advanced^ techniques such as multiple regression and 
correlation are required to evaluate the contribution of redundant factors, 
and hence interpretation is difficult (Cohen & Cohen, 1975). 

But, it is assumed that the variation due to "other systematic 
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effects" may be reduced to zero by means of a well designed and executed / 
balanced orthogonal design. By well designed and executed is meant that the 
effects of all non--experimental factors (either identified or not) are nade 
irrelevant by such means as elimination^ use of a single level if 
elimination is not feasable^ randomization, or counterbalancing so that 
their effects ar^ self-cancelling and/or equal to zero* In essence, a well 
designed experiment is assumed to control for or be free of confounding 
factors. Technically, a confounding factor i9 a non-' experimental or 
non-manipulated factor «. which has a non-zero coefficient of multiple 
determination (^) or curvilinear determination Q\ ) with some IV or 
Interaction of IVs of interest* It is further assumed that tM presence of 
a confounding fattor indicates a poor experimei t. 

Assumption 3* The third assumption is that data analysis is complete 
once an analysis of variance or regression analyslls has rendered a verdict 
on the main effects and interactions. (Post hoc tests, trend analyses, and 
regression equations are included in the above analyses.) The main point 
here is that although the discovery of an interaction may lead to joy if it 
was predicted, or anguish if it was ^unexpected and "must be exf^lained", it 
is assumed that no further explication as to just exactly how the variabTes 
combine is required. An interaction is defined as an effect beyond the mere 
addition of the effects of ii|^in factors, and there is no presumption that 
the exact mathematical nature of the non-additivity must be explicated* 
More serious is the assumption that .main effects are terminal findings 
especially if no significant interaction is found. 

EcoLogical Critique of Standard Methodology 

As reasonable as the above assumptions are, they are not immune to 
criticism. One. obvious critique of most experiments from the ecological 
viewpoint is the lack of ecological validity of the tasks and situations 
comnonly used. But ecological validity does not concern us here since it is 
orthogonal to the procedural assumptions at issue. 

Critique of Assumption 1 

Perception exists for the purpose of acting in and on the environment* 
Hence it is reasonable to vary environmental conditions to determine their 
effect on perception and performance. But perception as the pickup of 
environmental information contained in light is perforce constrained by the 
available information. We cannot see a very real tree in front of us in the 
dark. Hence it is also reasonable — and we argue , more reasonable — to 
systematically vary the information contained in the light and let the ego 
- environment states corresponding to that information vary freely rather 
than the other way around as is now the practice. There would be no problem 
as to which to deliberately vary and which to let vary freely if simple or 
low-order optical and environmental structures were in one-to-one 
correspondence, but that they are not always so has been plaguing the study 
of perception since Euclid. 

* 

An example in which there is lack of correspondence between simple or 
low-order optical and environmental states is common in aviation; Two 
planes may be traveling at the same ground speed, but if one is flying very 
low, both the optical flow rate and the corresponding experience of 
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egospeed will be fast, whereas if one is flying very hi^h, both the optical 
flow rate and the corresponding experience of egospeed Will be slow 
(Warren, Note 1). Hence, a study that systematically varied egospeed, but 
not optical flow rate, could miss the dependence of perceived egospeed on 
altitude. A study that included altitude as a second orthogonal factor 
might find a significant interaction between egospeed and altitude, but 
unless it went beyond the environmental factors to the relevant optical 
factor, #ic could not explain the interaction. There are two lessons to be 
learned from this example: One is concerned with the number of factors to 
include in an experiment and is discused in the next section. The other 
.lesson is that the finding of a functional relationship between an 
environmental condition and perception is not enough, for we must also 
learn what the information ^'linking'* the two is. Unfortunately, the optical 
conditions, especially the optical invariants, tend to be ignored. 

Critique of Assumption 2 

The second assumption of the standard approach may be charactet^ized as 
implying that the factors chosen for an orthogonal design may be so chosen 
and so presented as to avoid the effects of any confounding factors either 
by elimination or deliberate control*" of all possible confounds. Our point 

jhere is that this situation, however desirable for elegance of design and 
ease of interpretaion, is in jgeneral inherently unattainable in experiments 
utilizing scenes of sufficient, ecological validity to be of interest in 
aviation research. In general,, there will exist at least one, and often 
many, identifiable factors,, in addition to the specified set of orthogonal 
experimental factors, which will stand in a non-orthogonal relationship to 
tHjem. In other words, there will always exist confounding factors whose 
evvects cannot be controlled of eliminated by the experimenter, because the 

yxactors are inherently tied, given the* environmental constraints. 

Where the inherent, confounding exists, the very notion of confounding 
must be reinterpreted. We will attempt a reinterpretation and try to 
specify the conditions under which aviation research leads to non-standard 
analysis . 

The reason for the inherent confounding of experimental factors is 
that each exper im^ental factor (excluding non-visual factors such as 
replications and flying experience) corresponds to some characteristic or 
descriptive parameter of the visual sceni, whereas the number of degrees of 
freedom available for distribution among the scene parameters is smaller 
than; the number of scene parameters that must assume values. One 
|:onsequence of the shortage of degrees of freedom is that an experimenter 
may manipulate or specify the values of only a small subset of scene 
parametQ'rs; the values of all the other unavoidably co-existiAg scene 
parameters are then forced or determined once the values of jhe initial 
subset are assigned.^ The experimenter's problems are furthey exacerbated 
since there is not complete latitude in choosing which combination of scene 
parameters may be assigned to the degree of freedom consuming subset. This 
may be best explained by' identifying the scene parameter;: and their 
interrelationships: ^ - / 

Spene parameter degrees of free<^om. A complete description of an 
•egomocion scene includes a specy.f ication of the environment and the 
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orientation of the "window" through which an observer views the world. In 
addition, the following must be specified: 

Ip Tb^ path slope * The specification of the path slope consumes one 
degree of freedom. 

^2* Speed of travel. Speed of travel may refer to the path speed or to 
its components, descent rate and forward velocity. But assignment of values 
to these three parameters is constrained sijice they are related by the 
Pythagorean theorem: Path speed is the square root of the sum of the 
squares of descent rate and forward velocity. Another constraint is that 
descent rate and forward velocity are functionally related by the prior 
selection of a path slope since path slope is equal to the ratio of descent 
rate to forward velocity. T lese two constraints mean that there is only one 
degree of freedom for selecting among the three parameters of path speed, 
forward velocity and descent rate. 

3. Initial posi tion. The initial position of an observer in an 
egomotion scene consumes one additional degree of freedom. Position i s 
fi: id once one of the three position paramters of path distance to the 
touchdown point, ground distance to the touchdown point, or initial 
altitude is assigned a value. This is because path distance, on a 
rectilinear path, is related to the ground distance and the altitude by the 
Pythagorean theorem: Path distance is the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the ground distance and the altitude. Another constraint comes 
from the prior selection of path slope since path slope, in rectilinear 
travel, is equal to the ratio of the altitude to the ground distance. 

4. Initial acceleration. The acceleration aspect of travel also 
permits one degree af freedom for its determination in a manner entirely 
analogous to the cases of initial postion and initial speed. The three 
parameters of path acceleration, forward acceleration, and downward 
acceleration are determined once the value of one is chosen. 

5. Ground texture size . Computer generated displays often use ground 
texture that is regular or stochasticaly so. The determination of the 
(average) texture unit size also consults one degree of freedom. 

Summary of degrees of freedom. The 11 scene parameters just descibed 
permit only five degrees of freedom for their selection. 

Further restrictions* An experimenter is further constrained in that 
the five degrees of freedom may not be distributed freely. This is because 
certain combinations of variables are mathematically related and that 
relation cannot be broken. For example, since path slope is the ratio of 
descent rate to forward velocity, no experiment may orthogonally vary all 
three factors. This can be very frustrating to the researcher who wishes to 
determine the effects of these factors on flying ' ^r f ormance . Another 
example is provided by the problem of determining the relative effects of 
the various variables that might affect the perception of change in 
altitude: No ecologically valid set of egomotion displays may 
simultaneously orthogonally combine the factors of descent rate scaled in 
meters, in eyeheights, in ground texture units, and the ratio of descent 
rate to forward velocity, since there are only three degrees of freedom 
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available for these variables. But the expermenter • s quandary is further 
deepened because the honorable techftiques of setting one factor to a 
constant value or eliminating it are not applicable. All four factors mast 
coexist, and due to their 6anctional dependencies, one will always vary 
outside of the experimenter's control. 

"Primary" and, "secondary" independent variables . In an experiment, the 
factors that an experimenter chooses to manipulate are^generally refered to 
as IVs and are here further specified as "primary" IVs. The factors that 
exist as a consequence of the mathematical relationships among the primary 
IVs are also true IVs in spite of the fact that they are not orthogonal to 
the primary IVs and that they assume their val^s as a function of their 
relationship with variables controlled directly by the experimenter. Thus, 
primary ^Vs correspond to the subset of scene parameters to which the 
experimenter has chosen to allocate the available degrees of freedom. The 
secondary IVs then correspond to the scene parameters not manipulated by 
the experimenter. 

What is a* primary IV in one experiment may become secondary in anopher 
experiment. For example, in one experiment, an experimenter may ^ 
orthogonally cross descent rate and forward velocity as primary variables. 
Path slope is then determined by the ratio of descent rate to forward 
velocity and is a legitimate experimental factor although the experimenter 
did'^not assign its values directly. In another experiment, the experimenter 
might choose to orthogonally cross descent rate with path slope, letting 
forward velocity vary as neeeded. In this second experiment, path Slope has 
become a nrimary IV and forward velocity a secondary IV. No member of a 
mathematically related set of factors is inherently primary or secondary 
despite the appearance of the equations specifying the relationship. Any 
equation may be rewritten so that any variable appears as a function of the 
others. • 

^ It is important to note that the choice of^' primary and secondary IVs 
refers only to activity by an experimenter and not to activity by a 
perceiver or perceptual system. The experimenter's activity is to affect 
the availabiliy of optical information by manipulating directly the levels 
and ranges of the primary scene parameters and indirectly the levels of the 
secondary scene parameters. The perceiver 's or perceptual system's activity 
is to pick up and utilize information from the optic array. A perceiver 
also may act to bring an event and its information into being as in the 
case of making a landing approach. But, which optical invariants are 
functional optical invariants for a given perceptual system is determined, 
in part, by the information extraction (not merely transducing) 
characteristics of that system and not by what the experimenter does. The 
lesson here is that the information that a perceiver uses may not always be 
the information that an experimenter was primarily manipulating. Analysis 
of the oerformance data as a function of the iiecondary IVs may reveal the 
effectiveness of these sources in contrast to the possibly less useful (or 
unused) primary IVs. This possibility has implications for the tenability 
of the third assumption of the standard paradigm. 

Critique of the Third Assumption 

The ecological critique of the third assumption is simply that it is 
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not Sufficient to just report that en interaction exists ^between two or 
more variables. In a simple experiment in which all confounding effects are 
eliminated an^^specially when the the experimeiiter has no theoretical 
expectation of a mathematical relationship between two variables, it may be 
reasonable not to pursue an analysis beyond ^the determination of the 
regression equation for the variables and their interactit^n. This is 
because there is no reason to "create" a, new variable to enter into the 
regression equation. But in the complex visual scenes of the type 
encountered in aviation research, there do exist secondary I\^s as a 
consequence of the mathematical relationships among the primary or. main TVs 
in a standard orthogonal design. The mathematical relationship often takes 
the form of a decidedly ncn-additive "interaction" of the primary factors 
such as their product or ratio. Thus, it might be possible to specify the 
exact form of how the factors interact. This is preferable to merely 
concluding that "some" interaction exists. 

Toward a New Methodology 

The traditional experimental mjsthod, with its insisteYice on 
controlling and excluding confounding factors, is too powerful a research 
tool tu dismiss lightly. But the visual scenes used^i^r^viation research do 
seem to preclude the total elimination^ of *'conf oynding" factors, and we 
have seen that sometimes chese so-called confounding factors are very much 
of interest. We would very much like to orthogonally cross certain sets of 
factors but unfortunately are logically preyented from doing so a§ in the 
case of descent .rate, forward velocity, and path angle or in the case of. 
the four scaling variations of descent rate, viz,, descent rate scaled in 
meters, altitude, and ground units per second plus the descent rate as a 
fraction of forward velocity. Thus, experimental research in aviation 
psychology requires some modification of standard methodology. The i 
following list is intended as a first attempt at grappling with the 
problems posed by aviation research, 

Recomnendation I 



Since the visual system extract* information from light, it is 
reasonable to include optical variables and not just environmental 
variables in the set of primary IVs, For example, global optical flow rate 
can be included in the primary set in lieu of or crossed with path speed. 

Recomendation 2 



Since there is good theoretical reason to expect much^, not all, 
optical information to take the form of optical invarianfs, especially 
invariant ratios, it is important to include several levels of the optical 
invariant in question and also to form each level of the invariant using 
different combinations of absclute environmental values> The inclusion of 
several levels of an optical invariant permits assessment of whether or not 
the optical invariant is a functional optical invariant. Three levels 
within a range optimized by preliminary experimentation will typically 
reveal the form of the functional relationship. For an optical invariant to 
be a functional optical invariant, performance must vary as the optical 
invariant is set to different values. For example, does ability to detect 
the point on the ground toward which one is flying vary as the the angular 
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separation between the focus of expansion and the horizon, an optical 
invariant under rectilinear egomotion, is set to different values? The 
forming of each level of the invariant from several combinati^ons o£ 
absolute environmental values is for the purpose of enabling the invariant 
to 'exist independent of particular absolute levels of the component 
variables. An invariant can exist over the change or trans'formation within 
an event and also between events whose absolute values differ. For example, 
Table 1 shows that a path slope of .10 is common to three different flight 
paths having, in arbitrary units, descent rate / forward velocity pairing^ 
of 1/10, 2/20, and 4/40 respectively. If only one combination of absolute 
values were used, it would not be possible to attribute the results to the < 
ratio or to the absolute values. ^ 



Table 1 



Path slope as a function of v 
descent rate and forward velocity, 
(arbitrary velocity units) 



Descent Rate 
1 2 4 



Forward 10 
Velocity 20 
40 



.10 .20 .40 
.05 .10 .20 
•025 .05 .10 



Recommendation 3 

Hake all known secondary -IVs explicit. Generally, experimenters report 
only the primary IVs that they used in an experiment and these are 
generally environmental rather than optical variables. But the secondary 
IVs are nevertheless present. Sometimes it is possible from the 
experimental report to determine some of the secondary IVs, but this is not 
always possible and poses unnecessary problems for readers. More 
frustrating is the all too common problem that, whether or not the 
secondary IVs are reported, the results, such as means, for these variables 
are impossible to compute from results summarized over levels of a 
variable. (A table of means for each cell in the design would solve this 
problem.) Results for the secondary IVs might actually be more impressive 
than those for the primary IVs and thus should be reported. 

Recommendation 4 

Recounendation 4 follows immediately from Recommendation 3: the 
statistical analyses should be extended to include the secondary IVs. Since 
the secondary IVs are generally non-orthogonal to the primary set, this 
means that multiple regression and stepwise multiple regression would be 
appropriate. Since multiple regression can be cumbersome, it would be 
useful to have a simple way to evaluate the secondary IVs taken one at a 
time. The following techniques are presented only as working suggestions, 
and since the statistical procedures need further evaluation, the results 
^ Obtained should also only be treated as suggestive. 
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One technique to simply assess a secondary IV is to ignore all other 
variables and perform a one-way analysis of variance on the data. The 
number of levels of the secondary lY wijl be determined by the number and 
spacing of levels of the primary IVs ^'interacting" to produce the secondary 
IV, The nature of the combinations is such that the data for each level of 
the^secondary IV represent a pooling of the data from one or more of the 
"primary" data cells produced by the orthogonal crossing of the priraar\ 
IVs. The a jiber of primary data cells that are pooled into one level of the 
secondary IV vill, in general, not be equal, and hence the number of data 
points per level of the secondary IV will also not be equal. For example, 
assume Table 1 represents the design of a simple experiment with descent 
rate and forward velocity as primary IVs, In addition to a standard 
analysis, the data may also be analyzed for the effects of path slope as a 
secondary IV. Notice that this particular spacing of the three levels each 
of the primary IVs yeilds five levels of path slope. In particular, a path 
slope of .10 is formed by three different crossings of the primary 
variables where^is a path slope of .40 results from only one crossing. 
Assuming equal numbers of data points per primary cell, then there are 
three times as many data points at the .10 level of path slope as there are 
at the .40 level since the data for the .10 level come from the pooling of 
three primary cells whereas the data for the .40 level come fron only one 
primary cell. 

There are two reasons for arguing that a one-way analysis of variance 
is appropriate for the assessment of a secondary IV. One reason is t}\at 
one-way ANOVA is well suited for and unambiguous with respect to the \ 
unequal "ji^' problem that arises from the pooling of different numbers of^-^ 
primary cells to yield the levels of the secondary IVs. The problem of 
unequal "ji" within the context of complex ANOVA is,, of course, notorious. 
Another reason for suggesting the one-way ANOVA is that the ratio of the 
between-groups sum of squai^es to the total sum of squares is equal to the 
coefficient of curvilinear determination Ct^) and the coefficient of 
multiple determination (^) * This ratio indicates the proportion of 
variance accounted for by all the statistical information in the secondary 
IV and thus is an index of the total strength of the variable. 

2 

However, extreme caution must be used.^m interpreting the ^ produced 
by the above method. Its strength of using all the statistical informaljion 
^ in the secondary IV is also its weakness. The^ so obtained is that 
obtained by a regressiont^line fitted perfectly through the means of the 
secondarv IV. That regression equation is a power polynomial of degree 
equal to the number of levels of the variable less one. The problem with 
such a regression line is that it accounts for too much: every kink and 
outlyer in the means is fitted. A "true" functional relationship, on the 
other hand, generally implies a' smooth trend line through the means. 

The determination of a smooth trend line depends on the particular 
data. Although mathematical curve fitting and trend analysis procedures are 
left to other sources, we emphasize that a visual inspection of the graph 
of means is the best first step, and that the trend equation need not be a 
power polynomials Power or logarithmic functions are often more common and 
interpretable with respect to p8ycht)logical theory. Whatever the trend 
equation, the proportion of variance accounted for by that equation is 
given by the ratio of the sum of squares due to trend to the total sum of 
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squares (SSCrend /^total). This ratio, asssuming a judiciously chosen 
trend line, will give a more reasonable estimate of the proportion of 
variance accounted for by the true relationship between the performance 
measure and the secondary IV, all other factors excluded. 

In particular, if the means appear to have a logarithmic trend (which 
implies that constant increments in performance correspond to constant 
proportionate increases in the secondary IV), then the "honest" proportion 
of variance accounted for by the secondary IV is directly provided by the 
coefficient of linear determination (t_ ) between the performance measure 
and the logarithm of the secondary IV. 

Recomnendat ion 3 i 



In a two-factor balanced equal-'V' orthogonal design, thf between cell 
sum of squares (SScell) is equal to the sum of the sums of squares for each 
factor and their interaction: Sficell » S^a + 51^ + SS.ab. In this sense, the 
qgcellexhausts all the statistical information available in the primary 
iVs. ^hiF>tatement is also true for designs involving more than two 
fah^rs with appropriate inclusion of all relevant main effects and 
interactions. The SS^cell may be formed for all the Primary IVs or for just 
a select subset. A subset of the primary IVs might be selected when, for 
example, an optical invariant can be formed using only some of the primary 
IVs in an experiment. The ratio SScell/SStotal is the total proportion of 
variance in the performance measure accounted for by all the statistical 
information in the primary IVs and their interactions. We suggest that this 
ratio can then serve as a reference or benchmark level against which the 
strength of any secondary IV may be compared. 

An index of how well a particular secondary IV (SIV) accounts for the 
data as compared to the (relevant) primary IVs is given by: 

(SSsiv/SStotal)/(SScell/SStotal) » (SS«iv/ SScell) 

But, as was just argued (in Recommendation 4 and letting the one--way ANOVA 
SSbetween there equal the ^siv here), ISsiv is too strong a measure and 
can be artificially be made equal to ^^cell by any artificial function that 
results in as many levels of the SIV as there are primary cells. A more 
"honest" procedure is to use the proportion of variance accounted for by a 
smooth regression line through the means of the SIV, viz., SStrend/SS^total. 
An index of how well the smoothed SIV function compares to the primary 
variables is given by: 

(SStrend/SStotal) / (SScell/SStotal) - ( SStrend/SScell) 

2 

As a special case, if a logarithmic trend is manifest, the x 
of the SIV may be used directly: 

^^/(SScell/SStotal) 

Notice that no SIV, however defined, can account for more variance than 
that accounted for by the primary IVs from which it is formed. But the SIV 
does represent a legitimate alternative interpretation of the data and may 
account for more variance than any single primary IV or interaction. 
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The above technique needs further study. For example, the proportion 
of variance accounted for by the SIV, either from the one-way ANOVA or the 
trend analysis, is obtained from a set of data with unequal 'V's for the 
SIV levels, I^ether or not this instance of unequal 'V' affects the 
analysis in any material way remains to be determined. Another area to be 
investigated is the use of SScell for comparison purposes. In an unequal 
'V' design, it is not generally true that the ^^cell equals the sum of the 
sums of squares of the main effects plus their interactions. What an 
experimenter should do in such a situation is not yet totally clear. Hence, 
the above procedures are offered as tentative suggestions, but nevertheless 
some method must be developed to enable assessment of the effects of the 
SIVs. The suggested procedures do show promise. They are easy to use and to 
interpret and there is reason to believe that if they are not precisely on 
target, they are not far off. At the very least, they serve a heuristic 
purpose in choosing primary IVs for subsequent experiments. 

Raw data vs. means . So far the discussion has assumed that the entire 
data set was being analyzed. The variance not due to cells, (SStotal - 
SScell)/(SStotal), includes the effects of "pure error", individual 
differences, practice, etc. It can be argued that it is unfair to expect a 
theory to account for such variance when evaluating a model (Cohen & Cohen, 
1975, p. 249). A simple way to exclude practice and observer effects is to 
perform a regression analysis on only the means of the variables under 
study. For example, the between the means of a performance measure and 
the log of the SIV indicates how well a logarithmic function fits the 
means, all practice and observer effects excluded. Such an j[3 , by itself, 
can be comparable, if not identical, with the ratio r^/(SScells/SStotal) 
defined earlier for the entire data set, The^ obtained using only the 
means will, of course, have many fewer degrees of freedom associated with 
it than the for the entire raw data set and this may affect the 
significance level. 

Conclusions 

The main point of this paper is that the visual displays encountered 
in aviation psychology research unavoidably make available optical 
information in addition to the_ information they are designed to present. 
Hence, experiments designed to assess the utilization of different sources 
of information in aviation are subject to alternate interpretaion. The 
experimenter is then faced with the problem of determining which of several 
(partially) redundant sources of information is actually responsible for a 
pilot's performance. These problems will become more evident and mo^e 
formidable when the experimenter turns control of the environmental and 
optical variables over to the pilot in fully interactive flight situations, 
simulated or actual. 

Although no solution yet exists, some statistical procedures are 
tentatively proposed to determine the relative strength of each factor. 
Whatever the fate of these particular proposals, some assessment procedure 
must be found that is applicable to experimental research in aviation. 
Paradoxically I the situation of the aviation experimenter is more akin to 
that of the non-experimental field researcher and hence, the multiple 
regression techniques developed for many-factor non-experimental data may 
prove useful. 
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FRACTIONAL RATES OF CHANGE 
AS FUNCTIONAL OPTICAL INVARIANTS 
Susan J. Mangold, Dean H. Owen, and Rlk Warren 
The Ohio State University 

ABSTRACT 



Two experiments were conducted to determine whether higher-border optical 
infonaation is used to detect loss in forward velocity and loss in alti- 
tude* For the deceleration experiment, the lowet'-order environmental 
variables of deceleration rate, altitude, and initial forward velocity 
were combined to produce variables and Invariants for initial optical 
flow rate, optical flow deceleration, and initial optical flow damping. 
For the descent experiment, descent rate, initial altitude, and forward 
velocity were varied to generate levels of optical flow rate, path angle, 
and relative rate of change in optical flow, density, and splay angle. 
Speed and accuracy of responding were constant when invariant values of 
fractional loss in speed or altitude were compared, in spite of the 
varying values of the lower-order variablfs contributing to the ratios* 
These results suggest that future research should Investigate the psy- 
chological effectiveness of higher-order optical information for control 
of self motion, in contrast to the past emphasis on lower-order environ- 
mental variables. 



INTRODUCTION 



The usie of visual infomtation available outside the cockpit is 
critical to a variety of aircraft maneuvers, one example being the 
landing phase v/f the flight. With the trend toward IncreasedLuse of ^ 
flight simulators for both training and experimental purposes arises the 
need for determining specifically the nature o^f this information in 
otder to ensure that it Is accurately represented by the visual display 
simulating the external scene. Failure to supply this information may 
cause difficulties in interpreting experiments which use flight simula- 
tors. 

, Although some researchers have assessed pilots' sensitivity to 
visual information, the parameters manipulate4 have tended to be environ- 
mental variables. A common approach to aviation research involves the 
manipulation of lower*order variables, such as forward and vertical 
velocities. In order to assess resulting variations in performance* 
For example. Palmer apd Petitt (1977) used computer-graphic night visual 
simulation In an attempt to determine why control of altitude during 
flare and touchdown is much more difficult Jn a simulato^ than in an 
airplane. Sensitivity to variations in descent rate prior to touchdown 
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was measured by asking airline pilots to judge which of two scenes pre- 
sented a faster sink rate. Height above the runvay was also varied to 
assess its influence on detection of differences in sink rate. Implicit 
in this approach is the assumption that the visual system can direc-tly 
make use of this absolute information (altitude and descent rate) scaled 
in meters or meters per second. 

An alternative conception of visual information proposed by Gibson 
(e.g., 1966, 1979) maintains that the visual system is sensitive to 
higher-order information which specifies both the environment and the 
individuai^s movements through that environment. This information is 
body-scaled, that is, it is in a form which the perceiver can directly 
use to control movement without subjecting^ the information to processing. 
With respect to the manipulated variables of Palmer and Petitt, it can 
be argued from the ecological approach to perception that it is not 
descent rate in meters per second which is of consequence to the visual 
system but rather the magnitude^ of the change relative to the initial 
altitude at which the event began. The resulting ratio, descent rate 
as a percent (or proportion) of initial altitude, scales descent rate 
in terms of the observer's eyeheight and thus provides a higher-order 
optical variable (Warren, Note Zy. If this is, in fact, a source of 
information to irfiich the visual system is sensitive, performance should 
not vary with variations in the values of altitude and descent rate so 
long as the ratio itself does not change. If, on the other hand, it is 
the lower-order variables that are actually used, performance will not 
vary with variations in the higher-order ratio when the lower-order 
variable remains constant* 

Because there are these two alternative conceptions of visual in- 
formation, the experimental paradigm to be used in future investigations 
of visual information specifying self motion must be carefully selected 
in order allow measurement of performance as a function of both of 
these descriptions of information. Failure to select such a paradigm 
can have the consequence of limiting experimental conclusions to those 
founded upon an inappropriate description. The possibility th^n arises 
that the visual system may not actually be sensitive to the lower-order 
variables the experimenter assumes are •being manipulated. What is 
required is an approach which allows assessment of performance as a 
function of both the lawer-oi;der and higher-order variables. 

The paradigm used in the two experiments presented here involves 
selecting values of lower-otder variables so as to produce a matrix 
containing both higher-order invariants for which the levels of the 
lower-order variables differ but the ratios are equal, as well as higher- 
order variables for which the ratios are not equal. Three levels of each 
of the two lower-order variables produce a nine-celled matrix in which 
the higher-order variables are round on the negative diagonals and the 
five variable levels appear along the principle positive diagonal (see 
Table 1). The advantage of this paradigm is that performance can be 
assessed as a function of both the lower-order and higher-order vari- 
ables. Consequently, it is possible to determine which type of infor- 
mation most adequately reflects performance. This paradigm was used 
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in an experiment to identify sensitivity to Informittion which specifies 
change in forward velocity (Owen,'^ Warren, Jensen, Mangold, & Hettinger, 
in press). Information for change in altitude was investigated by Owen, 
Warren, and Mangold (Note 1). 

Experiment 1; Information for Change, in Forward Velocity 

In the Owen et al. (in press) experiment, deceleration rate, initial 
forward velocity, and altitude were varied in orde^ to produce variables 
and invariants of initial optical flow rate, optical flow deceleration, 
and initial optical flow damping, as shown in Table 1, Optical flow 
deceleration, the ratio of deceleration to altitude. Is a scaling of 
deceleration in eyeheights. Eyeheight is defined as the observer's 
altitude above the surface of the ground. For example,^ a pilot flying 
level at 80 meters has an eyeheight of 80 meters. As shown in Table lA, 
forward velocity can then be scaled in number of eyeheights per second, 
which provides a measure of global optical flow rate (see Warren, Note 
2). The pilot at 80 meters who has a forward velocity of 80 meters per 
second is traveling at one eyeheight per second. Similarly, global 
optical flow deceleration jcan be specified as deceleration scaled in 
eyeheights, as shown in Table IB. aUnlike deceleration scaled in an 
arbitrary metric such as meters, gl\)bal flow deceleration varies with 
altitude. 

Table 1 

Combinations of Environmental Variables to Produce Optical 
Variables and Invariants for the Deceleration Experiment 

A. Initial Global Optical Plow Rate (eyeheights/sec) 

Initial Forward Velocity (m/sec) 
Altitude (m) 18 31J 55^125 



20 
35 

61.25 


.900 1.575 2.756 
.514 .900 1.575 
.294 .514 .900 


B. Global Optical Flow Deceleration (eyeheiRhts/sec/sec) 

Deceleration Rate (m/sec/sec) 
Altitude (m) 2 3.5 6.125 


20 
35 

61.2$ 


.100 .175 .306 
.057 .100 .175 
.033 .057 .100 


C. Global Optical Flow Damping {% eyeheight /sec) 
Initial Forward Deceleration Rate (m/sec/sec) 
Velocity (m/»ec) 2 3.5 6.125 


18 

31.5 
55.125 


11.1 19. A 34.0 
06.3 11.1 19.4 
03.6 06.3 11.1 



A more likely candidate for specifying loss in forward velocity 
is initial optical flow damping, obtained from the ratio of deceleration 
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to initial forward velocity. Optical flow damping scales deceleration 
as a proportion of the initial forward velocity. It was hypothesized 
that performance should improve as optical flow damping incr-«ases due 
to the proportionately larger ratio of deceleration to forward velocity. 
Performance should not vary with variations in the lower-order values 
so long as the initial damping ratio itself does not change. 

Method . The ground surface simulated consisted of random recti- 
linear blocks 10 m wide and from 5 m to 20 m in length. Four ground 
texture colors (light green", dark green, tan, and brown) were randomly 
assigned to the blocks so as to form blocks of various sizes and shapes. 
A special purpose visual scene generator produced 10-sec sequences repre- 
senting self motion over the surface. An analog computer was programmed 
to control the scene generator in order to vary altitude, initial forward 
velocity, and deceleration. The scenes were videotaped and played back 
on a Sony video projector screen 150 cm wide and 112.5 cm high, provid- 
ing a field of view of 34 deg by 26 deg when viewed from a distance of 
2.43 m. 

Three levels each of deceleration rate (2, 3.5, 6.125 m/sec/sec), 
altitude (20, 35, 61.25 m) , and initial forward velocity (18, 31.5, 
55.125 m/sec) were fully crossed to produce 27 deceleration scenes. In 
addition, 27 constant-velocity scenes were obtained by crossing the 
three levels of altitude with the three levels of forward velocity. 
The nine combinations were each presented three times. Each observer 
received three blocks of the resulting 54 deceleration and constant- 
velocity trials. Each block consisted of a different random order of 
the scenes, and all six possible block sequences were used an equal 
number of times. 

The observer sat in a Link General Aviation Trainer-1 flight simu- 
lator positioned 1.67 m above the floor, a height equal to the horizon 
displayed on the screen. The observer viewed the visual scene and judged 
whether the scene represented constant velocity or deceleration. The 
response involved pressing one of two buttons and was followed by a 
confidence judgment on a three-point scale. Time from event onset to 
respc-^se was recorded from a millisecond timer without the observer's 
knowl vige. Consequently, no stress wds placed on speed of responding 
although observers were encouraged to respond during the 10-sec scene 
duration. No feedback concerning performance was provided during the 
experiment. 

Forty-two male undergraduates served as observers in order to ful- 
fill a course requirement. None of the observer^ claimed to have had 
prior experience in visual flight simulators. 

Results. Analyses of variance were performed on all of the data 
co>*e discussed. With the exception of a non-significant effect of 
blocks (i.e., practice), in every case significance was obtained at the 
.0001 probability level. 

Pe'^rformance On deceleration trials was first evaluated as a func- 
tion of the, lower-order variables. Proportion errors increased as 
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^ altitude increased, but this -effect accounted for only .3^ of the vari- 
ance, 'using the (eta square) measure. Proportion erroifs decreased 
as deceleration increased, accounting for 12% of the variance. Faster 
forward velocities resulted in an increase in proportion errors (n^ * / 
7.3%). Ilean reaction time increased as altitude increased, but the 
effect was again small, accounting for only .9% of the variance. Faster 
forward velocities resulted in slower mean reaction times (n^ * 8.6%), 
while faster decelerations yere accompanied by faster mean reaction 
times (n^ - 17.6%). 

Optical variables were similarly analyzed with the measul<^ 
Optical flow rate failed to account for much of the variance, havirt'^.^anj 

* 2.6% for proportion errors and 2.2% for mean reac^tion times. A 
stronger effect was found with optical flow deceleration, with 8% of « 
the proportion-error and 13.2% of the mean reaction-time variance attri- 
buted to this variable. By far, the greatest variance dan be credited 
to optical flow' damping. For proportion errors, n*^ = 23.2%, while mean 
reaction time produced an of 26.4%. 

Based upon the measure, there is little question that sensi- 
tivity td loss in forward speed is most closely related to optical flow 
damping. Figures lA and IB show proportion errors and mean reaction 
time as a function of forward velocity and deceleration rate. The 
solid horizontal lines, which connect the invariant damping ratios, 
reveal that almost constant levels of performance resulted in spite of 
variations in the lower-order variables contributing to the ratio. In 
addition, performance varied with variations in the values of optical 
damping. Together., these findings suggest that optical flow damping is 
an efffective source of information used in detecting loss in forward 
velocity. Such a higher-order invariant is thus a functional invariant. 

Experiment 2; Information for Loss in Altitude 

The same patadigm was used by Owen et al. (Note 1) to investigate 
Information which specifies change in altitude. Again, lower-order 
variables were selected in order to produce matrices of higher-order 
variables. 

Method . Three levels each of initial altitude (20, 40, 80 m) , 
forward velocity (18, 36, 72 m/sec) , and descent rate (l.*25, 2.50, 5.00 
m/sec) were selected in order to obtain 27 descent trials. Each of the 
nine unique constant-altitude trials were presented thrfee times. Table 
2 displays the higher-order optical variables which result from crossing 
tjie lower-order environmental variables. Obsetvers received only one 
block of trials and a separate randomization was developed for each ob- 
server with the constraint 'that no more than four trials of the same 
type, lever or descent, could occur in a row. The task involved judging 
whether the scene represented level flight or descent, and the observer 
specified his decision by pressing one of two buttons and th^n made his 
confidence judgment. Twenty male undergraduates participated in the 
experiment for course credit. 
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Figure 1/ Mean proportion error (A) and mean reaction time (B) 
as a function of deceleration rate, initial forward velocity, and their 
ratio (Initial global optical flow damping). Each point represents 378 
observations (42 observes x 3 altitudes x 3 replications). Solid 
lines show error rates For Invariant values of initial optical damping; 
broken lines are for different initial altitudes. 
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Table 2 



Combinations of Environmental Variables to Produce Optical 
Variables and Invariants for the Descent Experiment 

A* Initial Global Optical Flow Rate (eyeheights/sec) 
Initial Forward Velocity (m/sec) 

Altitude (m) 18 36 72 

20 .900 1-800 3.600 
40 .450 .900 1.800 
80 .225 ^450 ^900 



B. Path Angle (%) ^ 

Descent Forward Velocity (m/sec) 

Rate (m/sec ) 18 36 72 

1,25 6.94 3.47 1.74 
2.50 13.89 6.94 3.47 
5.00 27.73 13.39 6.94 



Q. Relative Rate of Change in Optical Flow , Density , and 

Splay Angle (% eyeheight/sec) _ 
Initial Descent Rate (m/sec) 

Altitude (m) 1.25 2^J0 5.00 

20 6.25 12.50 25.00 
40 3.13 6.25 12.50 
80 1^56 3J3 6^25 

^Path angle is an optically available angle since it is 
represented in the array by the angular separation between 
the horizon and the focus of expansion. 

Results . Analyses of variance showed significant main effects of 
altitude for both proportion errors (n-^ » 2.2%) and mean reaction time 
(n^ « 13.1%). Descent rate also was significant for both proportion 
errors and mean reaction time (n^ of 3.9% and 17.3% respectively). The 
third lower-order variable, forward velocity, failed to reach signifi- 
cance for either measure. 

Initial optical flow rate did not account for much of the variance, 
having an of 4.8% for mean reaction time and .9% for proportion 
errors. A somewhat stronger effect was obtained with the higher-order 
invariant of path slope, the ratio of descent rate to forward velocity, 
nean reaction time for this variable accounted for 11.3% of the variance 
and 3.8% of the proportion-error variance. The greatest variance is 
attributed to descent rate as a percent of initial altitude. The mean 
reaction-time n*^ was 30.5% and the proportion-error was 7.4%. In 
Figure 2, the solid horizontal lines demonstrate that performance as a 
function of iniuial fractional loss in altitude is fairly constant when 
error rates were low. 

Under the conditions of the descent experiment three different but 
redundant sources of optical information which specify descent rate 
were available to the observer for detection of loss in altitude. 
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Figure 2. liean proportion error (A) and mean reaction time (B) for 
the nine combinations of descent rate ^d initial altitude. Each point 
represents 60 observations (20 observers x 3 forward velocities). Solid 
lines show error rates for invariant values of initial relative rate of 
optical change; broken lines are for different initial altitudes. 
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Relative rates of change in optical flow, optical density, and optical 
splay (Warren, Note 2) were identical. On descent trials, the optical 
flow rate is constantly increasing due to the decreasing eyeheight, 
producing an accelerating function which describes, Optical flow acceler- 
ation. Optical* density , scaled in ground units per eyeheight, is defined 
as the number of ground texture elements spfanned by a single iayeheighf. 



Decrease in altitude thus is accompanied by decreased optical density. 
Optical splay rate is the angular increase in parallel surface lines 
projecting to tlie vanishing point as a^ltitude decreases. Experiments 
are currently in progress which will isolate the three types of infor- 
mation. 

Discussion 

The Owen et al. (in. press. Note 1) experiments suggest that rela- 
tive or fractional rates of optical change are usefuj. information for 
detecting change in self ^motion. Optical flow damping, or fractional 
loss in forward velocity, was shown to be a source of psychologically 
effective information in detecting loss in forward velocity. Sensi- 
t i V \£ v to change in altitude, on the other hand, iS a function of frac*- 
tf^flL loss in altitude. In both cases, accuracy and speed of respond- 
ing^aried with the magnitude of the change, either' change in forward 
velocity or altitude, relative to ^the initial conditions . Both types 
of higher-order information were demonstrated .-to be functional invar- 
iants in that they each me<L.,the criteria that performance must remain 
fairly constant so long as the higher-order ratio is invariant and vary 
in an' orderly fashidn when the ratio changes. 

These results complement the experimental literature on looming anif 
time-to-collision. For* example, Lee (1976) has proposed that both the 
time at which braking is begun and the magnitude of the braking action 
m automobile driving are dependent upon rate of magnification in opti- 
cal size of the vehicle directly ahead. The inverse of the relative 
rate of optical magnification is time*to-collisi'on and thus provides a 
potential source of information about the continuation of an event even 
if the driver has no acdess to information concerning velocities of the- 
two vehicles and the distance separating them. Lee's theory is founded 
upon Schif f 's ^(1965) demonstrations that optical magnification is a 
higher-order source of information for imminent collision of an object 
with one's self, and Schiff's results support the contention that it is 
percent per second change which is directly used by the visual system. 

Overall, these results demonstrate the need for testing of alterna- 
tive candidates for information "which may be more appropriate for the 
visual system. Use of this paradigm is not limited to comparisons of 
lower-order and optical information, however. The paradigm has the 
potential of permitting evaluat£on-of observer sensitivity ^^to different 
types of optical information which ordinarily are available under normal 
conditions. Such an approach can be used to identify which of the three 
types of information is most useful in detecting change in altitude. 

Experiments such as the two descrj.bed here provide a preliminary 
approach to the issue of deCeqnining the visual information that is 
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useful in guiding self motion. Information available to the observer 
is .manipulated by the experimenter in order to assess the resulting 
variations in performance. A next step in the investigation involves- 
giving the observer control over this information in interactive experi- 
ments. The observer assumes control of the simulator in order to perform 
specific maneuvers. Modification of the simulated flight path automati- 
cally brings about changes in the values of both the environmental states 
and optical information. In this case, the information produced by the 
observer becomes a dependent variable. 

Together, the two types of experiments converge on the identifica- 
tion of visual information used in guidi,ng self motion. The consequence 
is that simulator designers will know which types of information must 
be represented in the visual display in order to maximize transfer of 
training and transfer of experimental conclusions to the operational 
setting. Sensitivity to relevant optical variables and invariants is 
the criterion for comparing both hardware configurations and training 
conditions. 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes an experimental paradigm and a set of results 
which demonstrate a relationship between the level of performance on a 
skilled man-machine control task, the skill of the operator, the level of 
mental difficulty induced by an additional task imposed on the basic 
control task, and visual scanning performance. During a constant, 
simulated piloting task, visual scanning of instruments was found to vary 
as a function of the level of difficulty of a verbal mental loading task. 
The average dwell time of each fixation on the pilot's primary Instrument 
increased as a function of the estimated skill level of the pilots, with 
novices being affected by the loading task much more than tha* experts. 
The results suggest that visual scanning of Instruments In a controlled 
task may be an Indicator of both workload and skill. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A persistent difficulty in the design and evaluation of man-machine 
systems is the inability to accurately measure operator workload Sunder 
various conditions. Some of th^snilf f iculty is due to an inability to 
define clearly what is meant by workload. So far, a single definition of 
workload has not been develo^d. This is not surprising since the topic 
is heavily related to the study of human behavior which itself is not an 
exact science. The terra workload has been constructed to be descriptive 
of the difficulty of perforraing a task. One must usually rely on various 
descriptions of workload including verbal and graphical analogies. There 
are at least two components to workload:* mental and physical. A list of 
some of the aspects of these two types is illustrated in figure 1. 

The desire to measure workload is usually motivated by the need to 
predict situations in which operator performance will decline. The 
reasons for this need are evident: if the operator has too many tasks to 
accomplish in too short a time, the performance on all or some of the 
tasks may be diminished. The same may be true if the operator has too 
few tasks to perform and allows his attention to wane. For example, 
recent experiments (1) suggest that a general aviation pilot flying a 
simulator equipped with an autopilot has a decreased ability to detect 
his own blunders as the sophistication of the autopilot increases* It 
should also be noted that another important potential cause of 
performance decrement is the occurrence of an extremely rare or novel 
event or series of events* Pilot training methods attempt to take some 
of the more common of these rare events into account by having the pilot 
practice procedures for dealing with problems such as engine out, stall, 
loss of one or more instruments, etc. It may be the unusual failures 
which have never been seen before which represent the greatest difficulty 
since they may cause the pilot to focus his attention too narrowly, 
perhaps forgetting about his primary piloting task at a critical moment. 




Figure 1.- Aspects of workload Figure 2.- Theoretical relationship 

of performance , workload , and ski 11 

One of the important human factors questions in the cockpit is how to 
specify t\fe: procedures, display, tasks, etc. in such a way that severe 
over or underloading of the^pilot will not occur in any of the 
anticipated circumstances. Thus, if one has a choice of 5 different 
procedures for accomplishing some task, it would be quite useful to 
compare the relative difficulty of the procedures and the effects of 
various perturbations or external disturbances on each procedure. Were a 
quantitative comparison possible, the selection of the *'best" candidate 
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procedure (or display format, etc.) might He greatly facilitated. Such 
measures could also be used to compare what is currently in use with an 
alternate approach. 

Since the goal of workload measur< Jient is the prediction of 
performance, it is often suggested that performance is the parameter 
which should be measured as the workload conditions are varied. Certain 
performance criteria may be set and when the pilot cannot meet them the 
level of loading may be judged to be too high. Such a technique assumes 
that performance varies in a consistent fashion with workload and skill. 
That is, for this approach to be generally useful, all pilots should 
experience about the same performance decrement for the same increase in 
workload. Experience suggests that this is not the case however. The 
point is that in situations such as piloting, where performing manual 
dexterity and verbal or mental activities simultan'^ously are especially 
important, preformance of a skilled operator may not show a great 
decrement until the workload is severe, and then a precipitous decline in 
performance may occur. 

Figure 2 is a graphical statement of our hypothesis for the 
relationships between workload, performance, and skill. This hypothesis 
is specifically directed to the high workload situation. Performance may 
also decrease at low workloads. This figure does show that performance 
remains donstant over a range of workloads regardless of skill level. 
However, the more skilled operator can maintain that performance level at 
higher workloads than the less skilled. In an attempt to confirm this 
hypothesis, we have been exploring these relationships by examining the 
behavior of aircraft pilots under varying task difficulty. In the work 
described here, we are concerned with the variation of a dependent 
variable, the visual scanning of instruments, as a function of skill 
level, inherent task difficulty, and the difficulty of an additional 
verbal mental loading task. We will explore how the timing of fixations 
on various instruments varies as a function of verbal task difficulty and 
the skill level of the pilot. We will discuss the implications in the 
results for the assessment of skill level in a task which requires 
skilled visual performance under varying task difficulty and in the 
evaluation of learning behavior in this type of task. 

DESCRIPTION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

These experiments are concerned with relationships between "steady- 
state" levels of the various independent parameters: piloting 
performance, skill, and wor^cload. The approach was to attempt to 
demonstrate whether consistent steady state effects of a constant mental ^ 
loading condition could be observed. Thus, the piloting task and verbal 
mental loading task were held cotistant for a period sufficiently long 
enough to collect the data to evaluate the average effects of these 
conditions. A run length of 10 minutes was chosen as an estimate of the 
minimum amount of time required to provide a sufficient number of 
fixations to satisfy the assumption of steady state conditions. The 
piloting task chosen was a precision straight and level path with zero 
degree glide slope and live localizer with constant sensitivities on the 
needle movements while maintaining a constant heading and airspeed. In 
order to force some pilot vigilance on this task, a low level of 
turbulence was also introduced for each run. 
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A desktop general aviation instrument flight simulator was used to 
simulate these flight maneuvers. This simulator is shown in figure 3. 
Pilot lookpoint on seven instruments (Attitude, Indicator, Directional 
Gyro, Altimeter, Vertical Speed Indicator, Airspeed, Turn and Bank, and 
Glide Slope/Localizer) was measured and recorded by an oculoraeter 
described below. 



Figure 3.- Laboratory equipment 

The mental loading task was chosen so as not to directly interfere 
with the visual scanning of the pilot (i.e. the task would not require 
the pilot to look away from the Instruments in order to accomplish the 
task) while providing constant mental loading during the maneuver. This 
was accomplished by having the pilots respond verbally to a series of 
evenly spaced three-number sequences (4) presented to them by a tape 
recordei. The pilot was told that he must respond to each three-number 
sequence as either "plus" or "minus" (up or down respectively on a rocker 
switch) according to the algorithm: first number largest, second number 
smallest « "plus" (e.g. 5-2-4), first number smallest, third number 
largest » "plus" (e.g. 1-5-7), all other sequence combinations are 
"minus"\ (e.g. 9-5-1). The numbers were prerecorded at 4 second and 2 
second \intervals between sequences. These spacing intervals were 
determined empirically to create heavy and severe additional mental 
loading respectively. The pilot was instructed to give the number task a 
priority equal to that of the piloting task (as if the verbal task 
represented a constant rate of radio communication). 

Pilot lookpoint Vas measured using a Honeywell oculometer system 
which has been substantially modified by NASA Langley Research Center 
(3). This device is non-invasive and allows the experimenter to 
determine the time course of eye fixations on instruments employed by the 
pilot and the dwell time of each fixation to the nearest 1/30 second.' 
Starting with this information, dwell time histograms for ^ach instrument 
for each loading condition could be plotted as discussed below. These 
histograms are a plot of the number of fixation counts which fall into 
bins of specified time duration during a run. In these figures, the bin 
size is 0.066 seconds and the range of the time axis is 0 to 5 seconds. 
The instrument name for each histogram is located on the left side of the 
figure. 

Six subjects, varying in skill level from non-pilot to a highly 
experienced NASA test pilot participated in these experiments. The 
subject numbers and approximate skill level are listed below. 
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Subject Number Skill Level 

4 Highly skilled NASA test pilot 

11 Highly skilled general aviation instructor pilot, 

NASA employee experienced in simulation experiments 
9 General aviation pilot, cur^nt only in simulators 

5 General aviation pilot, current in airplanes 
10 Student pilot 

7 " Non-pilot 

Subjects 5, 7, 9, and 10 are referred to collectively as "novice" 
pilots in this tpaper. Subjects 9 and 11 were the only pilots-^ith any 
previous experience on this particular simulator. The subjects were 
allowed to practice the flying maneuver and verbal mental task until they 
felt comfortable with the situation. , 



RESULTS 

Dwell Time Histograms 

Perhaps the most striking effect observed in these experiments is the 
effect of the verbal loading task on the dwell time histograms of 
individual instruments for a given maneuver. In the four novice 
subjects, the dwell time on the primary instrmnent (the instrument which 
registered the highest total number of dwell counts) became progressively 
weighted toward extremely long dwells as the verbal task difficulty 
increased. Figure 4 shows the dwell time histograms for pilot 5 on the 
attitude indicator, directional gyro, glide slope/localizer, and vertical 
speed indicator. Note that for the no mental loading case, the dwell 
histogram on the attitude indicator has a fairly standard *shape (2). 
When numbers are added to the piloting task, the dwell becomes longer and 
the peak of the histogram at 1/2 second begins to disappear. The effect 
is even more dramatic ^for the 2-second interval case; the entire 
distribution is skewed toward extremely long dwells on attitude as the 
pilot apparently begins to "stare" more and more at this Instrument. 
Similar effects are seen for the other novice pilots. 
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Figure 4.- Dwell histograms for Figure 5.- Dwell histograms for 

pilot 5 pilot 11 
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However, an interesting difference occurs for subject 7, the 
non-pilot. This subject had no previous piloting experience and was only 
given enough practice to allow him to stay nominally on course during the 
precision straight and level maneuver. This subject adopted the glide 
slope/localizer as the primary instrument apparently in an effort to 
acconplish the precision task by keeping the needles centered. Even 
though the subject adopts the inappropriate instrument to accomplish the 
piloting task, the dwells on this instrument are affected in a manner 
similar to those on the attitude instrument for the more experienced 
novice subjects. 

The visual scanning behavior of the two subjects with higher levels 
of skill was also affected by the verbal loading although to a much 
lesser degree than for the novice pilots. Figure 5 shows the dwell time 
histogram for subject 11, who had the next to highest skill level, and 
was somewhat more affected than the test pilot, especially at the highest 
loading level. Subject 11 uses a large number of short dwells on the 
attitude indicator under the no loading case. When the mental loading 
task is introduced at A-second intervals, his distribution is shifted to 
somewhat longer dwells* However, there is still a very significant peak 
at around 1/2 second. The actual shift in dwell times is not as large as 
that seen in the novice pilot's histograms, even though there appears to 
be a large change due to the reduction in magnitude of the histogram 
peak. Even at the highest mental loading level, the shift to longer 
dwells is not as severe as it is in the less skilled pilots. 
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Table 2. Percent of primary instrument 
dwells greater than 5 seconds 



Figure 6. Dwell histograms for 
pilot 4 



The shift to longer dwells may also be demonstrated by looking at the 
percentage change from the no loading case in the number of dwells on the 
primary instrument that are 5 seconds or longer in duration as the mental 
workload is changed. The raw counts of such dwell are shown as the last 
element in the histograms. Table II shows the percentage change from the 
no loading case for each pilot. The percentage of dwells is seen to 
increase with decreasing skill level. This holds for all subjects except 
subject 7, the non-pilot. It should be pointed out, however, that 
subject 7 used a different primary instrument from the rest of the pilots 
and. therefore, had a completely different basic scan pattern from the 
other pilots. This fact may not allow direct comparison of the results 
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from subject 7 with the other subjecta. This is not a cause for concern 
since the results from all of the pilot subjects seem to be consistent 
and, therefore, any conclusions drawn from their results should be 
applicable to other pilots. 

The dwell time characteristics on secondary instruments were affected 
most in the novice subjects, as may be seen in figure 4. This is typical 
of all novice subjects. The secondary instrument dwells are seen to 
change in a different manner than the primary instrument dwells. As 
opposed to the shift to longer dwells, as in the case for the primary, 
instruments, the effect of mental loading is to decrease the number of 
looks at secondary instruments, one example of a phenomenon know as load 
shedding. The shape of some of the histograms changes under varying 
loading conditions. Pilot 4 was the only subject whose dwell time 
histograms on secondary instruments were not affected by mental loading 
(figure 6). Subject 11 (figure 5) appears to exhibit some load shedding, 
primarily on the altimeter and vertical speed indicator. 

Fixation Sequences 

We are also interested in examining whether pilots develop a scan 
pattern or patterns during the constant flying maneuver in our 
experimental paradigm. Assuming that such patterns might exist, it 
appeared of interest to determine wViether they might be altered by the 
addition of mental loading. The results from one method of studying this ; 
question is presented below. 

If the dwell times on individual instruments are ignored, an ordered 
list of instrument fixations may be developed for each pilot for the 
various mental loading conditions. These lists may be broken up into 
smaller segments (or sequences) of various lengths for easier analysis. 
Each different sequence may be considered as a component of the overall 
scan pattern. One may hypothesize that the sequences which occur most 
frequently during the maneuver are those of most importance to the pilot 
and ones which might indicate an ordered scan pattern. 

Examination of the results indicated that sequences of four 
instrument fixations were the longest for which there was a significant 
amount of repetition during a run, hence sequences of length four were 
chosen for analysis. The humber of times each four instrument sequence 
occurred during a 10 minute run was obtained as was the total number of 
sequences of length four in the run. From this data, the percentage of 
occurreace was calculated for each observed sequence. For example there 
might be 800 sequences of length four in 10 minutes. If the sequence, 
ATT-DG-ALT-DG, occurs 40 times during the run, its percentage of 
occurrence would be 40/800 X 100 percent 5 percent. In this fashion, 
the percentage of occurrence of all length four sequences in the no 
mental loading case was determined for each pilot. The 10 sequences 
which occurred most frequently were arbitrarily chosen as indicators of 
the scan patterns normally used by various pilots. The manner in which 
the percentage occurrences for these 10 sequences change as a function of 
ment il loading Is shown for two subjects in figures 7 and 8. Figure 9 
plots the sura of these percentages across mental loading conditions for 
all subjects. It is important to note that the sequences used as the 
basis for calculation for all conditions are the ten most frequent for 
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the no mental loading case. Each line beginning at the no mental loiding 
case and ending at the 2*second interval case represents the same 
sequence. 
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Figure 8 Percent occurrence of 
sequences for pilot 11 i 



Several interesting observations may be made by comparing the plots 
of the skilled pilots with those of the novice subjects. A difference 
may be seen between the two groups in the percentage of occurrence of the 
most often used sequences. The first ten sequences Cised by the skilled 
pilots comprise over 50 percent of their scan pattern (see figure 9). 
The usage of these ten sequences is relatively constant with changes in 
mental loading suggesting that the patterns a not disturbed by the 
mental loading task. . This finding is certainly in keeping with the 
intuitive development presented in the introduction which suggested that 
it should be difficult to interfere with a skilled subject performing a 
task. 
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Figure 9.- Percent occurences of ten most frequent 
sequences for all pilots 

The novice pilots' results differ in seveiial respects from those of 
the skilled subjects, however. The ten most frequently us^d sequences in 
the y\o loading case occupy much smaller percentages of the total scan 
than do those of the skilled pilots. This suggests the novices' sums are 
li^ore random than those of the skilled subjects » even without the 
imposition of an additional task. 



The novice subjects also show a Consistent decrease in the percenta*ge 
occurrence of the ten sequences as the mental workload is Increased. 
This .decrease may be the result of either the equalization of the number 
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of occurrences of each sequence in the run (i.*.-. a trend to 
randomization) or a change to a different set of sequences from those 
used in the no loading case (i.e. a change in strategy). Thes^ results 
support out original hypothesis of a change in the basic scan pattern as 
mental workload is increased, but indicates the effect is much more 
evident in pilots of moderate skill. 

DISCUSSION '> 

i 

Our results suggest that in a skilled task such as piloting, in which 
visual scanning plays an important role, the scanning behavior may serve 
as an indicator of both workload^ and skill. Before discussing some of 
the implications of this findi/lg, it is important to note from the outset 
that the results presented do not seem to support the notion of an 
accurate, absolute measurje of workload. However, a quantitative relative 
ccwnparison of mental workload under varied conditions does appear to oe 
feasible. 

One implication of the results applies to the estimation of workload 
of some new procedure which may have several possible levels. In many 
cases, test pilots with superior flying skills are utilized in the 
estimation or measurement of workload. This often results in equivocal 
results when comg^ring alternative procedures, controls, or displays. 
The present results suggest that different levels of workload may be 
difficult to measure in such subjects since they appear to be less 
sensitive to increased difficulty. Our results suggest that pilots of 
moderate skill are more sensitive tc the verbal, mental loading task. 
Thus, if one is concerned with the question/of the effect of changing the 
level of difficulty of some task, then as one step in the evaluation, the 
use of pilots of iutermedifite skill at several mental loading levels 
would seem appropriate since their behavior (visual scanning and 
performance) will be altered more as a function of the mental loading 
task than will that of more skilled pilots'. 

Another possible application may be the assessment of pilot skills. 
The results have suggested that there is a relationship between the 
scanning behavior of the pilot and his skill level. The obvious place 
one might use this technique is in training. One may hypothesize that, 
as a pilot's skills develop, his visual scanning behavior will be less 
and less affected by rion-visual increments in workload. Specifically, it 
appears that as skill increases, the percentage of long dwells decreases 
for a particular mental loading level. The scan pattern used during a 
fixed maneuver is also unaffected by mental loading at higher skill 
levels. This finding might be utilized in assessing pilots' currency, 
competency, and level of skill; the technique might be used to pinppint 
areas which may re<^uire additional training or practice. 

The work described here has barely scratched the surface on the issue 
of prediction of performance via workload measurement. The results 
suggest that this will be possible in at least some types of situations. 
In ♦order to examine this matter carefully, performance on both the 
piloting task and the v.erbal mental loading task must be closely 
monitored. 
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SUMMARY 



This paper describes some of the results from an experiment designed 
to examine the relationship between pilot visual scan of instruments and 
mental workload. It was found that a verbal loading task of varying 
difficulty causes pilots to stare at the primary instrument as the 
difficulty Increases and to shed looks at Instruments of less importance* 
The verbal loading task also affected the rank ordering of the scanning 
sequences. By examining the behavior of pilots of widely varying skill 
levels, it was suggested that these effects occur most strongly at lower 
skill levels, and are less apparent at high skill levels. A graphical 
interpretation of the hypothetical relationship between performance, 
workload, and skill is Introduced and results form the preliminary 
experiments are presented to support this interpretation. 
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Suomary 

This paper describes an effort to determine control and display criteria 
for operating SAC*s KC-135 .tanker with a .reduced crew complement. The 
Tanker Avionics and Aircrew Complement Evaluation (TAACE) Program was a four 
phaSve effcyrt addressing the control and display design issues associated with 
operating the tanker without the navigator crew position. Discussed c*re: 
the mission analysis phase during which the tanker's operational responsi- 
bilities were defined and documented; the design phase during which 
alternative crew station design concepts were developed; ,the mockup evaluation 
phase which accomplished initial SAC crewmember assessment of cockpit designs; 
and the simulation phase which validated the useability of the crew system 
redesign. 'The paper also describes a recommended crew station configuration 
and discusses some of the philosophy underlying the selection of cockpit 
hardware and systems. 

PREFACE . 




Recognizing the potential for significant cost savings to the Air Force if 
the navigator position could be eliminated from the KC-135 tanker flight crew, 
the United States Air Force directed that a program be undertaken to determine 
the feasibility of replacing the navigator with avionics and/or other cockpit 
modifications (Ref. 1). In the Spring of 1978, the Air Force Wright Aero- 
nautical Laboratories, Flight Dynamics Laboratory, started a two and one-half 
year effoit aimed specifically at the crew system design issues associated with 
removing the navigator position from the crew but retaining the pilot, copilot, 
and boom operator. The work, known as the Tanker Avionics and Aircrew 
Complement Evaluation (TAACE) Program, was a four phase effort conmiencing with 
an analysis of the tanker's mission and associated crew responsibilities. 
The Program then progressed to a design phase during which several alternative 
crew system concepts were developed. During the third phase, a series of mockup 
evaluations were conducted to determine the crewmember acceptance of the 
different ideas, while the fourth phase accomplished a simulator validation of 
the findings of the previous mockup activity. The Program results indicated 
that operation with a reduced crew complement is a viable option if suitable 
equipment changes are made; specific crew station concepts and control and 
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display subsystems were identified which offer the potential for operating 
the tanker without the navigator. 



Additional engineering development is currently underway and a final 
determination of the feasibility of operating the tanker without a navigator 
has yet to be made. The following sections of this paper discuss the ♦ 
activities involved in accomplishing each of the four program phases, con- 
cluding with a brief philosophical overview of the approach used in performing 
the program. 

1. PHASE I - MISSION ANALYSIS 

The first ten months of the TAACE Program were devoted to documenting 
sac's tanker mission and identifying the duties and responsibilities of e-ach 
of the four flight crewmembers. The intent was to establish as complete a 
description of the entire system as possible; the vehicle, its subsystems, 
the mission tasks, and the operational context in which the system was 
employed. Heavy reliance for collecting this data was placed on in-flight 
observation of training and operational flights and crewmember interviews. 
A total of 25 in-flight observations were made, ranging from Combat Crew 
Training flights to European theater refueling exercises. During these 
flights, ^crewmembers were given ' opinion questionnaires to fill out aimed at 
obtaining subjective workload estiihates as a function of both crew position 
and mission segment. Figure 1 summarizes the workload ratings for all 
crewmembeVs for all observation flights and permits a subjective comparison 
of the perceived levels of workload for selected segments of the tanker's 
mission. 
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Figtire 1. Average WorTcload Rating as a Function of Mission Segment, 
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In addition to this subjective workload assessment, a great deal of 
descriptive information wis obtained during each flighS^ identifying the 
activities engaged in by the crew during the different mission segments. 
This was done so that a complete statement of tanker operations and crew- 
member responsibilities was available to assure that necessary capabilities 
were not inadvertently eliminated from the new, three -crewmembe r configuration. 
The descriptive information was collated and used to invent a hyppthetical 
mission detailing an operational employment of the tanker. This document, 
known as the mission scenario, was drafted at Wr ight-Pattetson AFB, and then 
carefully coordinated with Headquarters SAC personnel and operational crews 
to assure that it was realistic and conformed to the Command's views and 
needs# After several iterations, a version was established that was repre- 
sentative of the types of events encountered by the KC-135 'during day-to-d^y 
operations. Included in the sc^ario for completeness were selected system 
failures, various weather conditions, and different levels of crew workload. 
A great deal of care was exercised in creating the scenario as it established 
the standard against which any new designs would be measured. It was realized 
that unless an accurate test of the new concept was available, little 
assurance as to the useability of the new system could *be established. 

The scenario was documented in three ways; by altitude profiles (Figure 2, 
3, and 4) a time line, a portion ot which is shown in Figure 5, and a narrative 




Figure 2.' Profile of First Flight - Loring AFB to Mildenhall RAFB. 
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Figure 3. Profile of Second Flight - Mildenhall RAFB to Bodo RNAFB. 




Figure 4- Profile >f Third Flight - Bodo RI^AFB to Aalborg RDAFB. 
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Figure 5. Portion of time-line identifying crew tasks during cruise 
segment . 
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Briefly, the scenario describes the events and tasks accomplished by a single 
tanker during three operational flights over a period of three days. The 
first flight is a fighter deployment to Europe supported by a five ship 
tanker force. The described tanker is briefed to be the number two aircraft 
in the tanker formation, but due to system malfunctions experienced during 
the take-off roll, must delay on the ground for minor repair. The resulting 
late departure generates out-of-the-ordinary navigation tasks, created in the 
scenario as the first major test of the system's ability to cope with 
unexpected situations. Eventually, the aircraft joins with the previously 
departed formation and proceeds to Europe. During the flight, various tanker 
system failures occur, as well as encounters with adverse weather and receiver 
refueling malfunctions. An uneventful IFR recovery in England terminates the 
first flight. The second flight is an Emergency War Order (EWO) mission, in 
which the described tanker is number two in a two ship formation launched 
from Mildenhall RAFB to join with two B-52 bombers over the North Atlantic 
During the cruise segment to the rendezvous, the lead tanker experiences 
unresolvable system failures requiring single ship completion of the remainder 
of the mission. Once again, tanker malfunctions dictate additional workload, 
including tanker control of the rendezvous with the receivers and minimum fuel 
landing at the recovery base. The third and final flight is also a two ship 
mission, launched from Bodo AFB, Norway, to support tactical air operations 
in Eastern Europe. An extremely high workload situation is established during 
the orbit and subsequent refueling operations wit;]i the mission%»txpectedly 
terminated by the detonation of a nuclear device somewhere in the vicinity 
of the aircraft. A complete description of the mission, including the entire 
narrative and time line, is provided in the TAACE Program Final Report (2). 
Figure 6 is an artist's overview of the entire scenario. 




Figure 6. Overview of entire mission scenario. 
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2. PHASE II - CREW SYSTEK DESIGN 



After thorough analysis of the scenario, a tentative list of crew station 
revisions was made identifying the elements of the existing system that might 
be alt ed in order to affect the eliminat ion of the navigator from the crew* 
In addition, readily available systems and control and display components that 
would have to be added to the vehicle were also catalogued and their suita-, 
bility assessed. This hardware oriented activity provided the transition to 
the second phase of the program, the development of specific design concepts 
for flying the tanker without a navigator. 

The second phase of the TMCE Frog ram dealt with the development of crew 
system concepts that would provide for operation of the vehicle, monitoring 
of subsystem's performance, accomplishment of the refueling tasks, and com- 
plete and :>afe accomplishment of the navigation job without the benefit of 
the navigator crewmember. It was clear from the outset that particular 
attention would have to be paid to the reworking of the navigation subsystem. 
However, since the level of automation and integration needed to eliminate 
the navigator from the crew was not known beforehand, three alternative crew 
station designs were developed. They differed from each other in several 
ways: the degree of chan^^e or update to the existing tankerj^ the amount of 
automation incorporated in the design; and the costs associated with retro-- 
fitting the fleet. These three designs were named the MINIMUM, MODERATE, 
and MAJOR updates. 

The MINII^Ul-I update (Figure 7) redesign was developed as the least 
expensive alternative to operating the tanker without a navigator. 




Figure 7. MINIMUM Update Redesign. 
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It incorporated very minor changes to the baseline configuration and is 
characterized more by the rearrangement of on-board controls and displays 
than by the addition of new systems. It was felt that the minimum update 
represented the least sophisticated (and least cos ly) concept with any chance 
at .all of providing the necessary functions and capabilities compatible with 
a reduction in crew size. In this sense, it was one end of a sophistication/ 
cost/capability continuum by which the three designs could be compared. 

The MO'^ERATE update (Figure 8) was developed as the most logical candidate, 
one having a moderate blend of the new systems, rearranged existing systems, 
and modified crew station geometry. This design - characterized by the 
addition of several major cockpit subsystems including integrated caution 




Figure 8. 



MODERATE Update Redesign showing (1) Pilot and Copilot Electronic 
HSi's, (2) Navigation Management Subsystem CRT/Keyboard Units, 
(3) Reconfigured Eifgine Instrument Panel, (4) New Caution/ 
Warning Panel and vS) Fuel Quantity Instruments. 



and warning annunciator lights. Vertical scaL^ er)gine instruments, electronic 
displays to replace the electro-mechanical HSI's, and two electronic display/ 
keyboard units (Figare 9) through which the crew interacted with the new 
navigation management of existing controls and display - was felt to provide 
the necessary level of crew support to assure successful mission completion. 
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Figure 9. Navigation Management CRT/Keyboard Unit- 



The third and final design, the MAJOK update (Figure 10) was developed to 
consider a configuration felt to be more than adequate to do the job. 
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Figure lU. MAJOR *Update Redesign showing (1) Automated Checklist 
Readout, (2) Dedicated Weather Radar Scope and (3) 
Fuel System Switch Matrix. 



From the outset, it was assumed that tht KAJOK update was more sophisticated 
than was absolutely necessary. In addition to the modifications advocated 
for the MODERATE update, the MAJOR update included a completely automated 
fuel management system, integrated tuning of all voice radios, and computer 
storage and electronic display of checklists and emergency procedures. In 
a sense, the MAJOR update represented the opposite end of the continuum 
from the KINIMUK update, the two bounding the design problem, thereby placing 
limits on the extremes of control and display sophistication to be explpred. 
In the middle, representing what appeared to be a logical trade-o^^^^^^i^een 
the austerity of the MINIMUM update and the extravagance of the MAJOR update, 
was the MODERATE update. 

The design phase of the TAACE Program was not confined to the development 
of the three designs on paper. As part of the process of creating the different 
configurations, a full-scale mockup facility (Figure II) was constructed which 
was used to verify the suitability of control and display location, crew 
station egress and ingress, and overall crew coordination. The mockup was an 
accurate replica of the KC-135 cockpit and played a fundamental role in the 
design process. As the three configurations were evolving, each in its turn 
was laid out in the mockup and assessed for adequacy from the designers point 
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Figurt' 11. R.xLeriur of full-SLalf niv)i.Kup uSt-d during TAACE pro^;ram. 



ot view, 'flius , diit ing ttic foursi ^'i tii. J-si/jj phase, each configuration 
was continually exani^ried and rtiiiKtl as i^;propi laLc . After the configurations 
were fairly well es t ai) 1 1 sriod , coci^pit. <ht'ck lists and procedures were developed, 
an integral part of the design task, diieited toward establishing crew roles/ 
duties and eiticient erew systcii. i u.ic t loning . Checklists and procedures are 
the operating i ns t ruct i ons ^hat i:ifor:ii Lhc crew oi the techniques for using 
the- system during botn norfil procedures and t-mergenc ies , and operating 
ptroccdures often represent a dirt'cl link between the design community and the 
us<'r. During the FAAfyE Program, cuckpit procedures were extremely important; 
SAC has e:stabl i sfu'O very specific way.s of performing its mission and the 
already-in-ex ist etict operating proct^iures I or the tanker in the context of the 
refueling mission often e^^tabl i shc'd as definitive a set of design requirements 
ai> did the crew si/i issue itseli. 

Wlic n the point ot diminishing; returns was r t ached-llie pilot where inter- 
ations to the designs produced v^^ry littW' leal chdnge-the program progressed 
to the third phase, the mockup tvdluat.ton oi tf^e three configurations. 

^ • FHAS£ III - MOC.Ki:? LVALUATIOf; 

The Lhird phase of the TAACh Pru^M am p^rlorFi d an initial set of evaluatioiih 
oi the three designs, an ini.ial assessment ul the utility and pilot accept- 
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ability ot each of the three configurations from the operator's point uf view. 
The mockup evaluation returns the focus of activity to the user, providing^ 
another opportunity for user inputs to the development process. The intt'iit is 
to create a structured situation during which operationally experienced crew- 
members are given the chance to assess how well the design can support sai'e 
and effective accomplishment of the mission. 

A total of nine fully-qualified, operationally experienced SAC tanker 
crews participated in the mockup evaluation. The general sequeDce oi 
activities for each crew included attending ground school, receiving realistic 
mission briefings. Three crews participated in the evaluation process at one 
time. Starting on a Monday morning, and finishing on a Friday evening, it 
typically took five days to complete all scheduled activities. Thus, a 
total of three weeks were needed to collect all the mockup 't'valuat ion data. 
Op the first day of each week, three crews were introduced to the TAACE Program 
at which time the goals and objectives of the work were explained. This 
rather informal sessiop jjelped establish rapport with the user and generate 
enthusiasm for the process wherever possible. It was pointed out that the 
mockup activities to follow were a significant departure from the traditional 
cockpit design process, and that the significance was due primarily to the 
user's involvement and willingness to "role play" during upcoming mockup 
flying sessions 

Following the orientation briefing, the crews attended several hours of 
ground school, classroom type sessions during which the cockpit designs were 
discussed and explained. A great deal of t inte was spent briefing the new 
systems and their operating procedures; line crews are often not familiar with 
the new concepts or hardware and an effective evaluation demands that tiie 
crewmembej s thoroughly understand how the equipoient operates. Ground school 
is a relatively formal give and take of information with the crews learning 
the new configurations and bow the equipment is intended to help them perform 
the mission, while passing along insight into good and bad features of the 
different ideas. Often, unanticipated uses for features of the design are 
discovered while deficiencies or illogical procedures may also be noticed. 
Frequent use is made of the mockup to familiarize the crewmembers with the 
location of equipment; during the flying sessions they are asked to move their 
hands from control to control in order to assess reach envelopes and accessi* 
bility,"and awareness of the location of equipm-^nt facilitates this assessment* 

Actual role playing in the mockup took place after the ground school 
sessions were completed. As was mentioned earlier, nine SAC crews participated 
in the mockup evaluation phase of the program. However, for the activities 
i?ssociated with the actual mockup role playing, each crew was treated 
individually. Mission briefings began the process with each crew being given 
flight, weather, communications, formation and refueling information in a 
manner similar to standard SAC tanker operational briefings. The intent was 
to create a mind set within the crewtnembers such that once inside the mockup, 
they were thinking along mission lines and evaluating the designs in the 
context for which they were intended. Each crew received three different 
mission briefings, one for. each of the three flights developed during the 
mission analysis phase of the program. During the briefings, the crews were 
encouraged to ask questions about the mission and to make sure they understand 
the job to be done. They were informed that they were expected to perform all 
communications tasks that would ordinarily take place during the mission, 
maintain an awareness oi their navigation situation, calculate all parameters 
e.g., take-off and landing data, estimated t imiiS-of-arr ival , etc., and 




generally pe^X^rm all crew station duties demanded of the mission or the 
systems in the crew station. Since some emergencies were to occur during 
each flight, the crews were also reminded of their responsibility to be 
familiar with all checklists and emergency procedures. 

After each mission briefing the crew entered the mockup, climbed into 
the seats, and started the role playing exercise. They donned headsets and 
communicated over a functional intercommunications system, beginning the 
process with the appropriate checklist for the mission being flown. Outside 
the mockup, there was an experimenter's console manned by two test engineers 
responsible for monitoring the mockup session and providing external voice 
communications in response to either mission situations or crew initiated 
commands. Typically, the test engineers assumed the voice communications 
for such external agencies or personnel as ground control, tower, departure 
control. Air Traffic Control, SAC Command Post, fire guard on the ground, and 
other aircraft in the formation. 



Ttit test engineers also paced the mockup flight by providing indications 
of mission progress in the absence of functional flight or navigation instru- 
mentation. For example, after the crew had completed the "Line-Up" checklist 
and simulated a take-off, a test engineer, speaking as Departure control, 
would call the aircraft and say that radar contact had been established. 
This sort of feedback helped keep the mission moving and the crew oriented, 
and was provided throughout the role 'playing exercise. Finally, the test 
engineers moved the flight ahead of its normal time line in order to eliminate 
long uneventful segments of the scenario where, because of the lack of 
operable equipment, the crewmembers would not be learning anything new about 
how thf system was intended to operate. To effect a "move ahead", a test 
engineer would inform the crew that they had just completed a specified 
series oi tasks and that the flight was being moved ahead to test the use- 
ability of the system under another set of conditions. The crew would then be 
briefed on tht new conditions; e,g,', altitude, heading, airspeed, GMT, weather 
conditions, current agencies in communications contact, and upcoming events, 
such as passing a specific radio aid to navigation. During the first flight, 
for example, the crew was permitted to accomplish several cockpit checklists, 
prepare for and execute the take-off, and join-up and then establish themselves 
mentally at cruise altitude before the first "move ahead" took place. The fligtit 
was then advanced to a position over the North Atlantic, just prior to one of 
the Mid Atlantic air refuelings. Approximately 30 minutes of air refueling 
activity was performed after which the flight was moved ahead again, this 
time to a point approximately 30 minutes prior to touchdown at Mildenhall 
RAFB, The crew was permitted to complete the final segment in real time, 
making radio contact with all the necessary controlling agencies in England, 
pertorming necessary descent and before landing checklists, and simulating the 
approach and touchdown. 

The ovtfdli role playing exercises encompassed a total of twenty-seven 
flights. Every crew flew each of the three mission flights once, using one 
of the three designs; thus, each crew flew all tasks and used all designs, but 
did not experience- all the possible combinations of design coupled with flights. 
Over the course of the total mockup phase however, each of the nine possible 
rombinations occurred three times. 
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Immediately after the flying sessions, the crens were handed question- 
naires asking their opinion ahmxt the uscability of the design just flown to 
do the job just conpleted. The intent was to not only determine which of the 
three designs was» best suited to a removal of the navigator, but how, if at 
all, their suitability varied as a function of mission tasks. 

The mockup flying and subsequent evaluations provided by the SAC crews 
identified both good and bad features o£ all three designs, resulting in the 
development of a fourth configuration, a, composite of elements from each of 
the original three. The detailed results of the Kockup phase are documented 
in an Air Force Wright Aeronautical Laboratories, Technical Report, AFWAL-TR- 
80-3030 (Vol. 1) (Ref. 2). A summary of those results is provided here. 
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Figure 12. COMPOSITE Redesign. Note (1) Schematic representation 

of fuel system, (2) Retained pilot and copilot electronic \^ 
HSi's, and (3) Navigation Management CRT/Keyboard Unit. 
Sepond unit is installed on an isle stand, aft of throttles, 
not shown . 



The desired COMPOSITE design (Figure 12) was characterized by a navigation 
management system similar to the one defined in the MODERATE update, capable 
of displaying at least six upcoming waypoints at a time, computing take-off 
and landing data, storing holding or rendezvous patterns for air refueling 
operations and generating flight plan data such as lime-to-go, or distance-to- 
go. None of the fuel management concepts included in the original three designs 
were judged suitable by the crews. Instead, a reduced version of the existing 
tanker fuel panel, with essentially the saiQp capabilities as the existing panel. 
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ia included in the COMPOSITE. The most significant feature of the composite 
design is the electronic display replacement for the electro-mechanical HSI- 

This device displays, at pilot discretion, conventional horizontal situation 

data (Figure 13), computer generated map data (Figure 14)/ weather radar infor- 
mation (Figure 15), holding or rendezvous patterns (Figure 16 & 17), and other 
information typically provided by the navigator. The electronic HSI's, 
coupled with the navigation management subsystem, comprise the heart of the 
avionics needed to operate the tanker without the navigator crew position. The 
management system computes navigation data, manages some of the navigation 
radios, and generally performs the calculations accomplished by the navigator, 
while the electronic displays present to the pilot and copilot the information 
generated^ by" the computer. 




Figure 13. Electronic HSI, showing conventional horizontal situation 
information. 
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Figure 14. 



Electronic HSI, showing map format. Parameters shown clockwise 
from upper left-hand corner, are Time (T) and Distance (D) to 
next waypoint, current aircraft heading (270), course between 
last waypoint and "To" waypoint (260) map range in nautical 
miles (80) and current ground speed (GS) . 




Figure 15. Electronic HSI, showing, weather radar information. 
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figure 16^ Electronic HSI, showing holding pattern information* ORBIT 
it shown is computer generated, based on information supplied 
by the crew. - ' ^ 
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Figure 17.*' .Electronic HSI, showing air refueling rendezvous information. 

Note airplane symbol and 40 and 80 range ticks* Range ticks 
represc^nt distance frgm airplane symbol, and are used to 
anticipate tanker 180 turn to lead receiver along refueUng 
course. 
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xr this time in the program, a candidate avionics package and crew - 

;"gr» accomplished th. fin.l paring do«, .of ideas - fine-runing the 
COl^POSITE design. 

4 PHASE *IV - SIMULATION VALIDATION 

display design criteria were generated. ' 

■J^.t./n faci]itv used for the TAACE Program consisted of a cockpit 
"^'"3 ^f/J^ fj.ojection system, a test engineer's console, a . 
stmu at^Tti^ ;per^^^ console, and supporting computer systems. The . • 
3imu at*i42^ oper . duplicate of the KC-t35 .cockpit outfitted^, 

sitnulatcr cab was a geomeurii. u p . controls lighting, communications 
with operable flight xnstrumants. flight controls. ^.gnu 
;idios ^nd navigation management subsystem (Figure 19;. 




Figure 18. Exterior of simulator cab used-curing TAACE Progiam. 
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Figure L9, Interior of simulator cab configured with "COl'IPOS ITE" design. 



The crew coulxl program any flight plan into the navigation system and through 
proper switch selection have relevant navigation data appear on the electronic 
HSI and flight director. The crew could then fly the flight plan and have 
computed tpr then pertinent navigation information. The system also displayed 
ground speed, true airspeed, time and distance tc go to future wavpoints, 
holding and rendezvous patterns, and other data deemed necessary as a function 
of the nockup evaluation woi k . To enhance the realism of the simulation, 
environmental conditions of day, night, and engine sound were provided along 
with a visual presentation of airport features for taKe-off and departure 
operaticns. The test engineer's console fulfilled the same functions as did 
the console used during the mockup work, witif the addition of cockpit repeater 
displays to .;how information selected by tfie crew. Finally, a boom operator's 
console was fabricated to provide the boom operator, who participated as a 
.neirber of the crew, with tasks to perform which simulated his activities 
during the a: c refueling segments jf the flight. 

The simulator sessions, f ;own by four crews not previouSi.y involved m thv 
program, were (r>nduct3d in the same way as the oijckup sessions with.-arh crew 
receiving mission briefings, entering the cab, flymg the mission, anc 
completing questionnaires. Since the real world flying task was sinulaLeo. 
the pilots, in addition to their mission resp<»ns ibil it les for navigation and 
subsystem monitoring, ^Iso iiad tc fly the airplane. Thus, the single biggest 
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difference between the mockup and simulation phases was tht increased work- 
load levied upon the crew, and hence, a more valid assessment of the design's 
uteability* Another difference was the availability of objective system 
performance data. Prior to the simulator flights, the optimum mission 
profile consisting of headings, altitudes, arrival times, etc., was programmed 
into the computer for comparison with the crew generated values for the same 
parameters. This data was then analyzed to augmert the pilot questionnaire 
data in making decisions about the suitability of the avionics systems flown 
by the crew. 

In contrast to the large differences between the l^INIMUM, MODERATE, and 
MAJOR crew stations that were evaluated during the mockup work, resulting in 
the COMPOSITE design, the simulation phase attempted to assess the relative 
goodneas of much more subtle crew system alternatives. For example, after the 
mockup work, it was unclear as to exactly how much flexibility the crew should 
have in selecting for display raw navigation sensor data. The mockup evalu- 
ation vaa aimply not sensitive enough to determine this. Consequently, during 
the simulator flights the crews, although always using the samfi equipment, 
were given different levels of capability with which operate. During one 
leg of a flight, for example, they might fly with only one navigation 
management system electronic display/keyboard unit operable, while at other 
times, have access to two units. Thus, the simulation phase was a continuation 
of the paring down process started during the design phase, with the level of 
emphasis placed upon finer details of equipment operational capability or 
arrangement . 

The alterations in the COMPOSITE design needed to make it acceptable to 
the SAC crewmembers who evaluated it were not nearly as extensive as those 
made to the MINIMUM, MODERATE, and MAJOR designs to generate the COMPOSITE 
configuration. As expected, changes dealt primarily with details of display 
format, information content, or of the navigation subsystem. For example, it 
was felt that the Bearing Distance Heading Indicator should have the capability 
to display either TACAl? bearing or flight plan waypoint bearing, as selected 
by the pilots; that when radar imagery was displayed on the electronic HSI 
certain navigation parameters be retained in the corners of the display; and that 
waypoints be retained in the flight plan until erased by the crew rather than 
eliminated automatically as used. 



5. CQNCLUDIKG REMARKS 

The TAACE Program is significant because it demonstrates an objective, 
structured process for dealing with the very coinplex issues of crew system 
design and evaluation. Figure 20 overviews this process starting with 
the mission analysis, progressing to the preliminary design phase, and moving 
through the various levels of user-in- the-ioop evi luati'in. 
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Figure 2j.. Crew system design process, showing major activities 
pursued during design and evaluation of new cockpit. 



It IS important to note the sustained reliance upon the user throughout the 
entire methodology, from Che intense interface during the development of the 
design scenario to the mockup, simulator, or flight test work. It is also 
important to noce the continued use of a validated, comprehensive scenario. 
At the outset, the scenario represents a definition of the problem being 
solved by the evolving crew system. Later in the process, it represents 
tho criteria against which tht design's .jseability is measured. Finally, the 
method provides for the collection of subjective pilot opinion data» objective 
.sysLonj performance data, and other factors that can all bo brought to bear on 
the decision making process. This was the approach used in Che TMCE Program 
and It has proved compatible with tne other on-going processes currently in 
use within the United States Air Force for developing and procuring new 
weapon systems. 
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OPERATIONAL MONITORING 
IN MULTI-CREW TRANSPORT OPERATIONS 

Capt. Harry W. Orlady (Ret.) 



At least two kinds of failures are involved in a majority 
of the flight crew related operational anomalies which occur 
in air transport operations. The first is the failure in ex- 
pected performance by the pilot flying which leads directly to 
the operational anomaly. The second is the/.failure of the other 
pilot to detect the performance deviation or deviations respon- 
ible for the "unwanted occurrence" i-n a timely and effective 
manner. ^ * 

This paper is concerned with the second failure. It con- 
siders operational monitoring by the pilot not flying as a 
sub-system of the total operational task and discusses selected 
aspects of monitoring from this viewpoint. 
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TO RESOURCE MANAGEMENT IN THE COCKPIT 
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Departoent of Aviation 
The Ohio State University 

With the advent of coaputer technology in the cockpits of modern 
airplanes and the pressure to reduce the sise of the flight deck crew in 
airline and general aviation operations, an examination of the resources 
that yet remain available is needed both to determine whether they are 
adequate to solve routine and emergency flight prjoblesM and to determine 
hov to use them effectively. There is a growing concern, particularly in 
general aviation, that inadequate training in resource management may be 
the reason for a number of accidents and incidents. This concern was 
formally expressed in an NTSB report of the spring, 1980 crash of a DBC-6. 
The report cited the lack of resource management training as a 
contributing factor of the fatal crash. 

The resources available to the pilot can be put into three broad 
categories: cockpit equipment, the ATC system, and other pilots in the 
flight crew. Pilots are highly trained in the use of the cockpit 
equipment and generally use it effectively. For example, if an autopilot 
is available and working correctly, its use allows the pilot to spread his 
or her workload more efficiently and to have more time for other tasks 
such as scanning for other aircraft, copying clearances, etc. Air traffic 
control, on the other hand, is an often underutilized resource. 
Frequently its full potential is not realixed or appreciated until an 
Mergency situation occurs. The third resource, the right seat occupant, 
is often overlooked. Some left seat pilots think of the right seat 
occupant as simply a passenger. His operational relevance is simply a 
weight that shifts the center of gravity of the aircraft forward a couple 
of inches. 

The reason that resources such as ATC and the right seat occupant are 
not properly used may be that we do not yet know how to use them 
effectively in all areas of aviation. One potential approach to a 
solution of this problem is Organisation Development (OD), a conceptual 
model that has been used successfully in management science. The 
objective of this paper la to demonstrate how application of the 
problem-solving skills inherent in OD can be used to better manage the 
resources available in the cockpit. The paper focuses on a particular 
segment of the aviation industry, general aviation, which encompasses all 
civilian flying except that of the scheduled air carriers. 

OD is a systemwide concept to increase organizational effectiveness. 
The organization can be any relatively autonomous group; it need not 
include the entire firm. In aviation the organization is the left and 
right seat occupants for a particular flight. The objective of an OD 
program is to provide first a systematic diagnosis of the organization, 
and secondly, a strategic plan for improvement of resource management. OD 
should also facilitate problem solving on the job. Its framework should 
allow for changes in the environment. 
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OD Is not new to the aviation Industry. Crew coordination has long 
been a concern of the airlines and other users of nultl-person crew 
aircraft. The term, ''resource management'*, has been applied more recently 
as better describing processes necessary for safe and efficient operation 
of the aircraft* These processes Involve OD principles. They Include not 
only crew coordination but also leadership and commandlblllty skills* 
Several major airlines are utilizing organization development techniques 
to better manage cockpit resources* An examination of these techniques 
may help assess their potential contribution to the non-airline sector* 

American Airlines calls Its Interpersonal skills training program 
'*TACT", an acronym for Transactional Analysis in Customer Treatment. The 
program is based on the Thomas A* Harris theory of transactional analysis 
and was originally developed for training customer contact personnel such 
as ticket agents* Approximately five years ago, the TACT program was 
Incorporated Into the upgrading program for copilots transitioning to 
captain status* OD would suggest that such programs are of limited value 
because they deal with only one section of the cockpit organization, the 
future captains. OD requires an integrated approach Including the full 
crew. Failure to use the other members of the flight crew may cause 
Incorrect perceptions of, not only their own role, but also that of the 
other crew members leading to an Ineffective utilization of this cockpit 
resource* This problem has appeared In other applications of the OD 
approach where Indoctrination was given only to top management* Others In 
the organization typically resist the new approach primarily from a lack 
of understanding* 

Eastern Airlines has one of the oldest resource management programs* 
Its Line-Oriented Flight Training program (LOFT) was first used In the 
late 1950*s on DC-8 and Boeing 720 series aircraft* Today Eastern's LOFT 
program takes a complete flight crew through a four hour simulator 
mission, during which they are faced with mechanical malfunctions or 
failures under a variety of real world operating conditions* Eastern has 
found that the program is an effective eval\iatlon tool, not only of their 
flight crews but also of their training and operation procedures* One of 
their training managers has stated: 

"The simulator's ability to accurately reproduce the line 
pilot's normal working environment, plus the Instructor's 
briefing prior to the period, emphasizes to the crew that they 
are expected to perform in the simulator exactly as they would 
perform in the real world* This permits us to see a more 
accurate picture of how the crew functions in such areas as 
decision-making , cockpit discipline , the Captain's command 
presence , crew coordination , and other resource management 
skills*' (Beach, 1979)* 

This statement also points to a criticism of LOFT. Some people have 
suggested that LOFT is more of an evaluation program than a training 
program* It should also be noted that Eastern, like several other 
airlines^ is in the process of developing a LCFT program for initial 
training in addition tc the program for recurrent training. Furthermore, 
the evaluation is structured so that it is not a pass/no pass evaluation 
and is ::hus used for training as well* ^ 
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These and other successful programs have several principles In 
cooMon, First, the developers of the programs have had the support of top 
aanageaent froa the beginning. Secondly, they have acquired critical 
support by Inviting both the FAA and their pilots to participate In the 
development of the program and simulator missions, and In a continual 
review of the program to Improve lt» 

The major effort being made by the airlines to reexamine and use 
basic OD principles suggests that this same process may also make a 
contribution to general aviation safety. Obviously, there are significant 
differences In the flight operations Involved. While the same OD 
principles may be relevant In both areas, their specific application may 
vary widely. 

One important difference is in cockpit organization. Airlines 
typically have a tightly defined, formalized structure in the cockpit. 
Each crewmember has certain responsibilities and tasks which are 
specifically delineated* This order vorka well in a controlled environment 
with a relatively small group and a single common and very specific goal. 
General aviation, on the other hand, is much less structured and much more 
diverse. Under these conditions, effective utilization of OD principles 
may be a greater challenge. 

One potential application for these concepts is the deflnll^tlon of the 
optimum role for the graduate of a pinch-hitter course, such as that 
sponsored by the Aircraft Operators and Pilots Association (AGFA). 
Presently, the main objective of this course is to teach the passenger in 
the right seat bow to land in an emergency situation should the pilot 
become incapacitated for any reason. This approach, however, is an 
underutlllzatlon of a resource with considerably greater potential. The 
pinch-hitter can improve the safety and the efficiency of the flight by 
helping with radio communications, opening charts, finding airports, 
scanning for traffic, etc. Almost invariably, pinch-hitters enjoy the 
course. Many of their fears about flying are allayed, and much of the 
mystery disappears. There is no reason a pinch-bitter cannot make a 
t^sitive contribution to the flight even if his role consists of only 
elementary tasks such as switching frequencies on the radio. 

The present pinch-hitter training course is similar to giving 
resource management training only to captains. Only half the Job Is done 
if a newly trained plnch-hltt^r gets back in the plane with available 
resources to offer the left seat^ollot - only to discover that the left 
seat pilot is neither aware of potential resource nor of ways to 

utilize it. The left seat pilot should recognize the potential of this 
new resource and needs guidelines to assist him in this way. Providing 
the needed help is a challenge for ell of us who are concerned with GA 
training and safety. 

Another potential GA application for OD has sometiioes been called 
"the occasional copilot problem." It Involves two qualified pilots, 
frequently, two flight instructors both at the control of the altcraft. 
This situation, seriously regarded by some people as quite dangerous, can 
create very teal role perception problems. Having two pilots, neither 
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clearly designated as pilot-in-command (PIC) is only slightly more 
hazardous than having both of them playing that role* (The airline 
version is flying with two captains.) In most situations, the PIC sits in 
the left seat* And often , this seating arrangement alone is enough to 
clarify the PIC and copilot* However, during instruction, the student 
usually sits in the left seat with th^ instructor as PIC in the right 
seat. This situation increases the vulnerability of instructor pilots to 
conflict when flying together , particularly under stressful conditions * 
Unfortunately, these are precisely the times when it is important to have 
no confusion regarding roles and exactly the situations under which the 
right seat instructor pilot is trained and conditioned to command the 
plane * 

Another difference between the airline and non*airline environments 
is the technology available and the conditions under which it is used* 
Very few airline crews fly a B-727 one week and a B-737 the next* 
However, GA pilots frequently fly substantially different aircraft without 
anything resembling airline cockpit transition training* Even similar 
aircraft types may have radically different cockpit equipment** 

One last difference between the airline and ^en^ral aviation 
environments relates to the motivational bases of the employees* Because 
it is the nature of their Job, airline flight crews are more highly 
motivated to work as a team for the safety and effectiveness of the 
operation* Thus, one would anticipate a minimal amount of conflict 
between crewmembers* It would be difficult to make such a generalization 
concerning general aviation* For example, the copilot may* be brand new in 
a particular type aircraft* However, knowing that he has^just completed ^ 
two years in the left seat PIC (or even worse, as a flight instructor in 
the right seat) may shed some light on his motivation* He may be flying 
as copilot because he wants to build flight time in this particular type 
of aircraft in hopes of upgrading to the left seat* Or, he may be flying 
right seat because he feels more comfortable in that position* Either 
motivation could lead to conflicts with other crew members* 

One problem for general aviation pilots is that no where do they 
Keceive training in resource management* The FAA provides outlines for 
flight training curricula and sets standards through flight and ground 
testing* Mone of the flight test guides for any of the five pilot 
certificates ( student » private » commercial, flight instructor, and airline 
transport) mention such topics as resources^ crew coordination, etc* Some 
flight training programs provide instruction on utilizing the right seat 
crewmember, particularly in light twin training* However^ during the 
checkride, most candidates are expected to ignore any resources that might 
occupy the right seat* 

• ♦ 

Since the GA environment is neither static nor strictly ordered, and 
the pilots potentially are quit^ diverse in skill level, motivation > and 
experience, a model is needed that will allow the pilot to identify 
resources and utilize them to more efficiently and safely fly the 
aircraft* One such model, developed by Bobbitt and Behling (1980) for 
business management areas, provides a diagnostic approach which applies 
well to aviation resource management* 
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The diagnostic approach first classifies resources into four 
variables: task, technology, structure, and people. -Task* is defined by 
the objectives of the situation - these must be operationally meaningful 
statements. For example, in a situation where the landing gear will not 
extend, the task would be to keep the aircraft flying while examining 
options to remedy the problem. 

"Technology- refers to the equipment in the aircraft. As mentioned 
earlier, it is not infrequent to have the ssae type aircraft equipped 
quite differently. This is a case of having different resources 
available. For the gear problem mentioned above, the presence of an 
autopilot or capable co-pilot could certainly change how the pilot would 
deal with a problem. 

"Structure" refers to the communication and authority structure. Is 
the left seat pilot accustomed to, and most comfortable when flying alone? 
Does the right seat know to not initiate actions without approval or at 
least notification of the left seat? The two flight instructors with 
similar role expectations flying together Is an example of the potential 
problem of the authority structure* 

The last variable, "people", focuses on the attitudes, expectations, 
skills, and abilities of the pilots. A co-pilot with two hours time in a 
particular type aircraft is a different resource than one with 1000 hours 
time in type. Becoming acquainted with the capabilities of the person in 
the other seat should be a part of pref light planning. It should be 
noted, however, that the Importance of differences may increase or 
decrease depending on the task. If the task is reading approach plates, 
for example, the numbers of hours in type is irrelevant. 

It Is Important to realize that the four variables are mutiially 
dependent on each other. A change in one will have an effect on another. 
Furthermore, once the diagnostic breakdown is completed, a pilot has been 
provided with little more than that - an identification cf potential 
resources. Stopping at this point puts a pilot at the same level as the 
left seat pilot not knowing what to do with a pinch-hitter. 

The second stage, therefore, of the diagnostic appr96ch is to 
determine the utility of the four variables. Drawing from J. D. Thompson* s 
(1976) "Three C*s of Management", the variables are evaluated as 
constraints, contingencies or controls. Constraints are those variables 
over which a pilot has no control. Many of the technology variables are 
constraints. For example, if a transponder does not have an encoding 
function, then that is Its limitation* The importance of constraints is 
recognizing that they cannot be changed to solve an inflight problem. 

Contingencies are the "what-ifs", events which may or may not occur. 
A good resource manager excels in the handling | of this area. It might 
mean, for example, assigning to the right seat the task of setting up 
navaids and frequencies for the approach. A contingency for which the -PIC 
should be prepared is discovering tnat the wrong approach plate was used 
and then how to respond in redirecting resources. 

Controls are those Items over which the pilot does have command. The 
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utility, of the right seat will depend on how the people in both seats have 
learned to coordinate their activities through an authority structure. If 
the left seat is unsure of who is controlling what, performaace of tasks 
will suffer* 

The importance of this model lies in its adaptability to different 
situations* It is a model which fits the dynamic environment of general 
aviation. —However, for this diagnostic approach to "wrt," both left ahd^ 
right seat occupants must be aware of its limitations - namely, as a model 
which classifies* If the classification is faulty, then so may be the 
performance of tasks* This statement represents a fairly often heard 
criticism by left seat pilots of their experiences trying to utilize the 
right seat* A copilot frequently causes a workload increase (for the left 
seat) *becau8e not only must the aircraft be floim but now the right seat 
must be. monitored as well. This situation is correctable using the 
diagnostic model* Monitoring is necessary but so is planning for the 
contingencies and coordinating activities among the crewmembers* 

Utilization of OD principles can make a significant contribution to 
the general aviation sector* It provides an organized framework of 
problem-solving, skills which can deal with the variances of skills, 
abilities, role perceptions, and motivations of the pilot populations 
involved. The skills (^veloped must be appreciated by both right and left 
seat occupants and their utilization clearly understood prior to the 
flight . These concepts once developed and implemented Should also be 
supported by the FAA and by all other leadership elements ip GA* 
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VALIDATION OF A PROPOSED PILOT TRAINER 
SELECTION SYSTEM 

Jefferson M. Koonce 
U.S. Air Force Academy, Colorado 

^ The use aii Ai3rca?ew- Psyolaoa^tor T^t^-Devi^e and the Air 
Force Officer Qualifying Test have been proposed for the 
selection of U.S. Air Force pilot training and candidatrffe. 
Random sample of the class of 1978 and the class of 1979 
were given the proposed tests and followed through under- 
graduate pilot training. The results cast serious doubt 
as to the utility of these tests in selecting U.S, Air 
Force Academy cadets for pilot training. 

INTRODOCTION r 

t 

With the current high costs- of undergraduate pilot training (UPT) 
there is a need to accurately screen cfiuididates so that ijhose Admitted 
into pilot training will ^ave the highest probability of successfully 
completing the program. The ability to reduce the numb^^s who fail to 
complete pilot training to less than ten percent through an improved 
pilot trainee selection system is the goeil of ground based screening 
(GBS). The proposed SBS system (McGrevy and Valentine, 197U) would use 
the Air Force Officer Qualifying Test CAPOQT) form N and aji aircrew 
psychomotor test (APT) device to select pilot training candidates on 
cognitive factors* (AFOQT) and perceptual-motor factors (APT). Gould 
(1978) reviewed the developnent of the AFOQT, which has been used by 
the U.S. Air Force since 1951 and has undergone fourteen revisions over 
the years. The AFOQT results are organized into five composite scores 
(officer quality, verbal, quantitative, pilot, and navigator-technical) 
based upon varioxxs ^combinations of the eighteen subtests . The full 
AFOQT takes approximate]^ seven hours to administer and it may be given 
individually or as a group test. Gould also reviews the steuidaxdization 
of the present Form N of the AFOQT. ^ ^ 

Passey and McClaurin (1966) provide a comprehensive review article 
on psychomotor testing over the yeeurs and suggest 'certain refinements 
for the updating of psychomotor test devicfes. Recent technological 
adv8mces in solid state electronics has caused a renewed interest in the 
use of psychomot. r tests in pilot selection. McGre'^/y euid Valentine 
(197^) report on the developnent and validation of two psychomotor tasks 
presented by a psychomotor device (APT) which is reliable, easily main- 
tained, and provides accurate measures of subject performance. The 
first of the tasks is a two-hsmd coordination pxirsuit task and the 
second is a complei coordina*tion test requiring x-y compensatory track- 
ing with a Joystick auid a single z-axis tracking rising footpedals. 
McGrevy and Valentine (197^*, pg. 9) state that ''the addition of the 
psychomotor tests to the AFOQJ can enhance the prediction of pilot 
training success." 

The proposed implementation of a GBS system requires that it be 
used to select pilot training candidates from all sources; AFROTC, GTS 
and USAFA. Because the U.S* Air Force Academy's population is a highly 
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stratified sample of the population at large' -and because it has a hiighljr 
refined selection program along with four years of Motivation and- train- 
ing, the utility of applying GBS to Academy cad^ts^ has Wen questipned/ 
In fact, over the past ten years, the attrition ^of Academy graduates*' for 
flying deficiency in pilot training has generally been ten percent or 
less, the goal of the GBS system. Thus, before such a 'program as GBS 

.is ja,ppliei,ta,a very ^seiect .population', the. vaiidity_j)f ^that ^ rojgram. . f or 
screening pilot candidates should be demonstrated as ^b^ing as good or 
better than the existing system. The previous4.y claimed validity of the 
APOQT and the. APT have been correlation coefficients between candidates' 
performances on the tests and their pass/fail performances in pilot 
training, not a demonstration of the relationship of 'their predicted 

'performances with actual pilot training performance. 

The purpose of this study was to demonstrate the relationship be- 
tween the pilot traijiing performances predicted by the GBS system and 
the candidates actual performance in pilot training. The experimental 
hypothesis was that GBS will significantly enhance the capability to 
identify those pilot training candidates who will fail to complete 
pilot training while not causing a significant number of false positives 
that is, denying access to pilot training those who would have been suc- 
cessful. In demonstrating the validity of applying the GBS system to 
th^ Academy, it was decided that (l) pilot qualified cadets should take 
the iiJOQT and APT, and be ranked in order of performance scores, (2) 
those failing to score above the proposed cut-off level be identified, 
t3; all candidates be permitted to go to pilot training, and (U) after 
completion of pilot training their pilot training performance would be 
compared with their scores on the AFOQT and APT. 

METHOD 

apparatus - 

The Air Force Officer Qualifying Test (AFOQT), Form N, were fur- 
nished by the Air Force Human Resources Laboratory (AFHRL) for admini- 
stration of the test to Academy Cadets. See Gould (1978) for detailed 
description of the AFOQT. 

Two aircrew psychomotor devices manufactured by Systems Research 
Laboratories for AFHRL were positioned in individual rooms of the 
Behavioral Sciences Laboratories U.S. Air Force Academy. Ea-h device 
automatically presented and scored two tasks. ^In the first task the 
subject was required to track a target with his cross using two hand 
ooDtroUeij'S. The right-hand controller moved the cross horizontraiiT 
and the left-hand controller mc-ved the cross vertically. The target 
moved. clockwise in a circoiar manner with minor variations in velocity. 
Both the target and the subject's cross were presented on a CRT and the 
controllers were to the left and right of the screen slightly above 
'armrest* l^vel. The second task presented cross hairs aividing the 
CRT screen In half vertically aiad in half horizontally. With a stick 
similar to that used to control aircraft the subject attempted to main- 
tain his cress in the center of the cross hairs. Moving the stick to 
the right caused the cross to move left on the screen and moving the 
stick forward (away from the subject) caused the cross to move toward 
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the bottom of the screen. While trying to keep the cross centered, the 
subject also had to keep a vertical bar, located on the bottom of the ^ 
CRT, centered laterally upon the vertical cross hair with the use of 
footpedals. Pressing the right footpedal caused the vertical bar to 
move from right to left on the screen, and the left footpedal would 
move it to the right. The APT device was controlled by a cassette tape 
which gave instructions to the subject, controlled the presentation of 
"tlTe'l:a.3lc-s, "and^'caused thc^-subject^s' -error data- 'tt> be-eolleeted artd pre- 
sented for the experimenter to record after-each session. The 'total 
time for the APT device to present both tasks was eighteen minutes. 
See Sanders, Valentine, and McGrevy (l97l) and McGrevy and Valentine 
(197^) for further details on the APT. 

Subjects and, Procedure 

All subjects were U.S. Air Force Academy cadets randomly ^Selected ^ 
by the Academy's computer and given an appointment to be present for 
the testing. When tbe subjects arrived for their scheduled appointment 
they were briefed on the natui*e of the study, informed of their status 
as a volunteer, and asked to sign a consent form before participating 
in the study. 

In December 1977 tbe AFCQT was administered to approximately two 
hundred randomly selected cadets from each class, 1979 through 'I98I . 
The testing was conducted on a Saturdspr in several large lecture hal3*s 
with adequate lighting and writing surfaces. Cadets taking the AFOQT 
were excused from a Saturday morning training session and inspection. 
Administration of the AFOQT took approximately seven hours, not includ- 
ing the break for lunch. 

In the Spring of 1978 those first classmen, cadets of the class of 
197^^^^ who were pilot qualified and had taken the AFOjQT were asked to 
take the Aircrew Psychomotor Test in the Behavioral Science Laboratory • 
These subjects (N = 129) had either completed the T-^1, light aircraft, 
flight training or had completed at least half of the program at the 
time of the APT session. Additionally, 26I pilot qualified second 
class cadets of the class of 1979 were i-andomly selected to take the 
APT. None qf these cadets had taken T-Ul flight training, however, a 
portion (8.8^) of them had had some flight training outside of the 
Academy environment. The second classmen who took the APT were a dif- 
ferent sample from those second classmen who had taken the AFOQT. 

When a cadet reported for the APT session he was told the nature 
of the study and the task to be performed and asked to sign a consent ^ 
form volunteering to participate. Those not desiring to participate 
were dismissed. 

RESULTS 

The AFOi<^T criteria for acceptance to pilot training ic at least 
tne 25th centile on the pilot composite, the 10th centile on the navi- 
<?ator, and at least at a total of 50 when combining the pilot and 
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navigator centile :3cores together. The data on the cor.bined ilJ Dt ar. ] 
navigator scores are in Table i. There was no significant cliff erence? 
in the performance of these two groups on the AFOQT. Using the AFHRL 
criteria for the AFOQT, 8.h% of those pilot qualified cadets in the 
class of 1978 who took the AFOQT would have been denied access to pilot 
training if GBS were implemented. Similarly, 13*6% of the class of 
1979 would have been denied access to pilot training. The proportion 
of tnose who would have been denied access to pilot training who actual- 
ly succeeded in pilot training was 60% for the class of 1978 and 81.25? 
for the class of 1979- The correlation between the AFOQT scores and 
i;?T pajs/faiJ were 0.1^9 and O.26O for the classes of 1978 and 1979 
rejr.ect : vely . 

I'ABLE 1 

AFO^vT L^cores and Lllot Training Performance 



AFOQT scores 

Class of 197^^ Clas.> of 1979 

railed Passed Failed Passed 

8 
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The Mir Vor'.:t: liuman Re.-jOurcHr, Laboratory has ni'opor.ed that only tiit_ 
jfjii"! rnorotor task on the AI'T he \ised for pilot screeninr> because 
'...e firjt ta.,k do^js not contribute siKnficantly to the validity of GBo. 
l.orr.ativo uita on the first task was not available. The scoring of the 
.reccai ta.u: is 'lev elope a by first converting the raw error scores on x 

ticK ho r i ,:ont J.1 ) , y (stick vertical), and z (rudders) axes to z-scores 
_i:ir.g the 7'Op'alation means and standard iioviatjons obtained earlier from 
^he AFRGTC ana OTo popuication, and then shimming the three z-scores. A 
negative ^'ton wo ^Id be better than average which should be zero. If a 
:'iii.L . it J siioaiu have a z-score sum of ^) or wore that would eliminate 
r.lm from cons 1 ieration for pilot training. 

There was no significant difference between the fic3t and second 
:laosman on the APT. Had the APT been used to screen these candidates 
for pilot training using all of the data, 9.3/J of the first clas^.men 
t:: 1 ^.02 of the second '"lassmen would have been denied access to pilot 
training' (Table 2). The proportion of those who would have been denied 
'icc^ss to 'JF'T based on their APT scores but who actually passed pilot 
♦.raln.n.^- was 0^,. 33^ for the class of 1978 and 91.67^ for the .class of 
'.>79. The '-correlations between the APT r.c.orcz and UFT pass/fail were 
-'^..0:'-'; and --O.OBr': for the classes of 197^ and 1979 res [)ectively . 
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TABLE 2 



Airoj-ew ? ..y :nono»cr Test i^core^ and Pilot Training' r'^-rt'cniUih--^ 
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^W'z'^^r. th^ c'li':*./ wh'"' paGseJ oiio^ t-r'-inin^^ an i lho^e wbo failed 
coral-te pil'jl tr-ilnlr.f. In Tad -^he distributions oV the r.cores of 
".hOGe who ^asse^i luA failed pilot t-r*iining were very similar. The Ian. 
'Of significant cQr:>'lations between the test score's and pilot trainiii ; 
periorL'.ance .sapports this observation. 

The cadets in the clasf> of 191^ had comxl^^ted or were halfway ^c 
conpletlori of a IL.'h*- aircraft training program while those in tiiO 
cia3 3 cf 1979 nad not yet entered the li/^ht aircraft traln^n^: pro^:r'^^i. 
on t^ie ArC-'nT tn'i :la3o of 1978 scored cli^;htly higher than the clas:3 C 
l':?79 hut ir.ruf f icient for statistical si^^iif icance . One would expect 
such an increase in Sf.^ore due to an additional year of coljege ediica- 
tion, but the adiltion of light aircraft trainin^^, did iiot add suffi'-*-- 
lentiv for a di f *'or»Mict^ between cla^res. Gurprisin;;! y , the ceconi cla 
cadetL-., -la^^j of ;979, performel r.lightly better than the class of L97b 
on the Aircrew I'sycnor/otor Test devire; however that difference was 
not enough to reach statistical significance. The second APT task was 
very similar lo flying an ILS approach with a flight dir'octor, but c>n 
one of tnc axes tne control inputs were I'everse those of an aircraft 
while on the other axis it was the same. This mi^^ht have been a source 
cf confusion and resulting higher error for tjie subjects in the cJass 
of 197^'^ sin^e they had more flight experience than those in the class 
of 1979- 

In general, the use of both the AFOQT and the APT would tiOt have 
reduced the percent of attrition of Acaderry cadets in UTT. But, the 
prospe'-to of denying access to pilot training to a gr up of c^-i iT'ts of 
whifjh at legist eignty percent would prob'^-ibly be successful in pilot tr-Jin- 
in " may have :ome serious side effects on morale and the willingness cf 
^n^' inaividuals to complete their education at the Academy. Many cad'^^ts 
''omr to tne Acid'^ny with a very strong desire to become an Air Force 
jilot an i by the tine they are fin t or second ^^jass^men th^^y ^e^jre'sr^nt 
-1 . ^r- ahi^-' I nvf*". lirie-nt . 

re -1^* mat ive suggestei rc^s ht-er' ilm i 1 ' t' • ^* t ■ t,e,'sts the 
ie* - vn» r. 'icy t'lr t cone t'^ ^h'^ A'^'rifin/, ..liirme/r rrWn' L" t h^ fi'f smaan 
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year, or even bel'ore they arrive at the Acadeniy. What that might do to 
*:he potential pool of future Academy candidates is unknov/n, but the 
effects of tenporal decay of five years on the predictive capability 
thoce te^ts would probably render them even less useful than they 
Were Tor tae ciu3Ses of 1978 and 1979i college seniors and Juniors. 

A*. pre:.ent, the Air Force Officers Qualifying Test and the Aircr^^w 
r'Lsychonotor Te:;t do not seem to be of any significant value for the 
:> jr*"-_rii:ir: ot* Air Force Academy cadets for undergraduate^ pilot training. 
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SEX AS A MODERATOR VARIABLE IN THE SELECTION AND 
TRAIIjlNG OF PERSONS FOR A ' lED TASK 

THOMAS M. fIcCLOY and ' . M. KOONCE 

United States Air Academy 
Colorado 



The emergence of females into traditional male roles in industries 
as well as the military has caused concerns over whether it might require 
modification of the selection and training procedures that have been 
developed previously to optimize the screening of males for those roles. 
Natural curiosity has asked how the sexes differ in physical strength 
capabilities, but the effects of any differences in cognitive styles or 
psychomotor abilities have not been fully explored. 

For many years paper and pencil tests have been used by the military 
services in the screening of candidates for most officer training and 
flight training programs. Gould (1978) reviews the development of the 
Air Force Officers Qualifying Test (AFOQT) which has been used by the 
U. S. Air Force since 1951 and has undergone fourteen revisions in the 
past twenty-seven years. The test results are organized into five com- 
posite scores (officer quality, verbal, quantitative, pilot, and navigator- 
technical) based upon various combinations of the eighteen subtests which 
include electrical maze tracing, rotated blocks, and aerial landmarks. 

Psychomotor ability has been used off and on as a predictor of 
pilot training success since 1919. The use of psychomotor tests in the 
U. S. Air Force was discontinued in the early 1950* s because of diffi- 
culties in calibrating and maintaining the machines under decentralized 
testing conditions. McGrevy and Valentine (1974) report on the develop- 
ment and validation of two psychomotor tasks presented by a solid state 
psychofDOtor test device (PTD) which is reliable, easily maintained, and 
provides accurate measures of subject performance. The device automati- 
cally presents instructions to the subjects, gives th^m practice, and 
then tests them on two tasks: a two-hand coordination pursuit task (PTDl) 
and a complex stick-and-rudder coordination task (PTD2). McGrevy and 
Valentine state that "the addition of the psychomotor tests to the 
AFOQT can enhance the prediction of pilot training success." (pg.9)* 

This paper tells of a series of studies designed to determine just 
how different are males and females in cognitive styles and psychomotor 
abi/lities, whether one could expect a gender difference in the acquisition 
of skills, and whether or not prediction equations developed to optimize 
the selection of males for a skill would be adequate for the selection 
of females for those same skills. Also, once the males and females were 
trained to a given skill level on a basic task, would they exhibit equal 
transfer of training to more complex tasks? The research presented here 
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used a battery of cognitive and psychomotor tests similar to those 
proposed by McGrevy and Valentine for the Air Force, proceeded to 
measure the performance in the acquisition of basic flight skills, 
and noted the effects upon transfer of training to complex flight 
skills. The cognitive tests were the Identical Pictures Test 
(perceptual speed). Map Memory Test (visual memory), Cube Comparison 
Test (spatial orientation), and Maze Tracing (spatial scanning) from 
the Ekstrom, French, Harman, and Derman (1976) battery, and the 
Embedded Figures Test (field independence) from the Educational 
Testing Service (Witkin, Oltman, Raskin, and Kark, 197i). Three 
psychomotor tests were administered: the pursuit rotor task (PR), 
the PTDl, and the PTD2. 

STUDY 1 

The subjects were fifty-one male and fifty-two female volunteer 
fourth class (freshman) cadets at the U. S. Air Force Academy. Initially 
they participated in three 50-minute sessions over a two month period. 

The first session consisted of small group administration of the 
first four cognitive tests which were quite similar to subtests forming 
the pilot scale of the AFOQT. In the second session the subjects were 
individually given the EFT and the three psychomotor tests. In t)ie 
third session each subject was instructed in how to perform four basic 
flight maneuvers (climb, cruise, descent, and turn) using a desk-top 
flight simulator, given practice on the maneuvers, and then tested on 
his or her performance while flying these maneuvers in simulated smooth 
and turbulent air conditions. 

The performance of the males and females on the cognitive tests 
were in the directions anticipated from general population data, in 
that the females were somewhat faster on the IP test, while the males 
tended to be better on the MM, CC, and MT tests. Also, the males were 
faster on the EFT test (more field independent), but not significantly 
faster. Only on the CC test was the sex difference statistically signifi- 
cant (^i< 0.001). On all of the psychomotor tests and all of the simulator 
flight maneuvers in rough and smooth air the males were significantly 
better than the females (fl< 0.001). The lack of significant differences 
between the sexes on the cognitive tests might be due in part the 
selection process for cadets at the Academy which tends to result in 
cognitively more homogeneous groups than would be expected in the general 
population. 

The scores on the cognitive and psychomotor tests were used as 
predictor variables in a stepwise multiple regression technique to 
predict the flight maneuver performance in smooth air, rough air and 
overall for males and females separately. For the males, the PTD2 and 
the IP tests were the significant predictors; but for the females, the 
PR and CC tests were the significant predictors. The multiple Rs ranged 
fromO.388 to 0.526, all statistically significant (ji-^0.05). The multiple 
Rs in predicting flight performance for the males and females together 
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did not differ significantly from those for either sex separately. 
The great dissimilarities in the equations for males and for females 
tend to support the notion that to select those females with the 
greatest probability of success in pilot training one should develop 
the weights for the predictor tests from females in the population 
as ^opposed to using those weights derived from males in the population. 



A year later those subjects who were still at the Academy {45 males 
and 45 females) were asked to return for two or three additional fifty- 
minute sessions. Because such a significant sex difference in the 
performance of the four maneuvers had been observed we asked whether 
it was attributable to sex differences in cognitive interpretations of 
the tasks or motor translations of the desired responses. The subjects 
were given a single trial pre-test on the four maneuvers. Based upon 
the pre-test performances they were divided into three equal groups of 
males and females for control (CON), cognitive training (COG), and 
cognitive and motor training (COG+MOT). The COG training consisted of 
verbal interpretation of eight different flight attitudes with verbal 
responses as to how one should respond with the throttle and yoke to 
bring the aircraft to a desired position. The COG+MOT training required 
the same verbal interpretation of the same eight attitudes, but instead 
of telling how one should respond to bring the aircraft to a desired 
position they actually made the initial responses to the throttle and 
yoke. To prevent practice, the COG+MOT subjects were not allowed to 
fly all the way to desired position, only make the initial input to 
the controls. Both experimental groups were given feedback at the end 
of each of the eight trials. 

All three groups, CON, COG, and COG+MOT, were then tested on their 
abilities to perform the four basic flight maneuvers, and then they 
continued to practice them until their performance reached a preset 
criteria. The dependent variables were the performance on the first 
trial and the total trials required to meet criteria. The first trial 
performance indicated a difference between the sexes (ji<0.02) but no 
differences between groups. On the other hand, the trials to criteria 
reflected a significant difference between the performances of males 
and females (ii< 0.0001) and a significant difference between groups 
(ft<0.10); see Figure 1. The multiple regression equations became 
stronger as the subjects overall were broken down into their respective 
training conditions, and even more when divided into sex within groups: 



STUDY 2 



Overall 



Group 



Sex Within Group 



CON 0.652 



M 0.850 
F 0.782 



0.593 



COG 0.783 



M 0.733 
F 0.871 



COG-^MOT 0.615 



M 0.394 
F 0.763 
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These results indicated that sex is inaeed a moderator variable in the 
prediction of basic flight performance. Also, novices who are not very 
familiar with a skilled task to be performed will benefit far more from 
both cognitive arfd motor training than from cognitive training alone. 
Perhaps once the subjects becoyie mre skilled the cognitive training 
will be just as effective as cognitive and motor training. 

STUDY 3 

' The remaining subjects, 43 male and 38 female cadets, were then 
instructed on how to perform a chandelle, and then they practiced it 
until their performance met predetermined criteria. A chandelle is a 
maximum performance climbing turn that is more cognitively demanding 
than the four basic maneuvers previously learned. Prior to the learning 
of the chandelle all of the subjects were equally skilled in the perform- 
ance. of the four basic maneuvers. No sex differences in the learning 
of the chandelle were anticipated. The trials to criteria on the chandelle 
reflected a- significant difference between the sexes (jjJo.OSe) and a 
significant difference based upon the previous group training (£<0.02); 
see Figure 2. Separating the cognitive tests from the psychomotor tests 
in the prediction of all of the subjects performance on the chandelle, 
the multiple R for cognitive predictors was 0.414 while for psychomotor 
predictors it was 0.225. This indicates the more cognitive nature of 
the chandelle maneuver. In the prediction of trials to criteria on 
the chandelle overall, by group, and by sex within group the results 
were similar to those of the four maneuvers: 

Overall Group Sex Within Group 

M 0.980 

CON 0.589 F 0.690 

0.488 M 0,825 

COG 0.704 F 0.971 

M 0.889 

COG+MOT 0.684 F 0.805 

The results of this study continue to support the idea of 
sex as a moderator variable in the prediction of complex flight skills. 
The individual regression equations by sex had significantly different 
predictor variables which suggests that regression equations developed 
on one sex may not be optimum for selection of persons of the other 
sex. The fact that a sex 'difference persisted on the chandelle after 
all subjects were performing at the same level on the four maneuvers 
leads one to think that the males and females might differ in their 
abilities to transfer their training on these types of tasks. But, 
because the chandelle was so cognitively demanding relative to the 
' four basic maneuvers we might not be seeing the phenomena of transfer 
of training as much as the learning of an entirely different type of 
task. 
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Another study is being conducted this year at the Air Force 
Academy to see if the differences between the males and females can 
be completely "trained-out," and using comparable tasks will males 
and females transfer their training equally from one task to another. 
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CHANGES IN THE US ARMY AVIATOR SELECTION AND TRAINING PROGRAM 

by 

W, R, Brown, J. A, Dohme and M, G, Sanders 
US Army Research Institute' 
Fort Rucker , Alabama 



Shortly after World War II the Army began to build its own aviation progran. 
Early on it was recognized that the Army's training needs and those of the other 
services were sometimes disparate. One major disparity Is the Army's Warrant 
Officer aviator program- The Army trains both Commissioned Officer and Warrant 
Officer aviators. While the officer flight training program was and is very 
similar to the flight training programs of the Air Force and the Navy, the 
Warrant Officer (WO) program is unique. Basically, the WO program permits 
individuals who have only a high school education to be trained as aviators;. 

« » 

The selection process is necessarily different for the two training programs 
This paper will present an overview of those training programs with a focu^ on 
aviator selection; past, present and future. 

The fact that the Army has two basic entry programs creates some special 
selection and training problems. The backgrounds of the individuals who enter 
flight training via these two avenues appear to be somewhat different. The 
majority of WOCs entering the program have prior enlisted service but a sizable 
come "off the street", i.e., civilian entry. The Commissioned Officers (CDs) 
entering the program generally differ in two ways from the WOCs: they have moire 
formal education and they have been through at least one "screening program" 
designed to eliminate those who do not have the potential to become officers. 
That is, all COs have undergone basic officer training in one of these three 
programs: ROTC (Reserve Officer Training Corps), OCS (Officer Candidate School) 
"r the l!S Military At ademv. 

T raining R att s 

f)ver the vears, the number of WOCs and Ci)s trained has changed drastically. 
In the early days, f forties and early fifties), when the Army Had more fixed 
wing (F/W) than rotary wing (R/W) aircraft, many more COs than WOCs were 
trained. The general, approach at that t;ime put COs into F/W aircraft and 
WOs into R/W aircraft. As the tactics and doctrine of the Army changed, 
going no re to r/W than F/W, the number of CO and WO aviators trained has 
become more nearly equal. With these changes, the general rule of training 
COs primarily for F/W and WOs for R/W has also changed. All flight students 
now receive Initial Entry Rotary Wing flERW) training as the first step in 
tht^ir flvlng career. Later, some are given advanced aircraft transitions, 
either F/W fT-42, U-21 , OV-l, etc.) or R/W (CH-47, AH-1 , UH-60, etc.). The 
numher of CO and WO lERW graduates by year are shown in Table 1. This table 
r^'fle(.ts that there have been substantial changes in output from the lERW 
flight training program. 
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insert; table i about here 



The inc^o'eased training requirements observed in recent years came about 
for three primary reasons: (1) the loss of a large number of aviators trained 
during the Vietnam era, (2) the low retention rate of aviation WOs; only 46% 
of the aviation WOs trained during fiscal years 1976, 7T, and 1977 remained 
in the Army at the end of their three year obligated tour, and (3) increased 
aviation force requirements for the 1980's. 

Attrition Rates 

The attrition rates for both CO and WOC lERW students can be seen in 
Table J. Prior to 1977, WOC flight training students were given OCS type 
training concomitantly with flight trainiog. As Table 2 illustrates, the 
attrition rate for WOC students was quite high for the FY 75 and 76 timeframe. 
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An investigation. into these attrition rates revealed that the majority of 
these attritees were being eliminated for non-flight related deficiencies, 
i.e.. military or officer development deficiencies. This attrition was 
occurring during flight training, after considerable time and expense had 
been invested* In an effort to reduce costs in aircraft and time, a formal 
nilitary development course was established to train WOCs in these military 
and officer skills prior to actual flight training. .This course is called the 
Warrant Officer Military Development Course (WOCMDC) and is six weeks in length. 
Table 2 illustrates th^ percentage of attrition asst)ciated with lERW training 
both before and after the establishment of the WOCMDC. The bar graphs for the 
years 1977 through 1980 show that the WOC eliminations for flight related' 
deficiencies closely match those of the officers. Most of the attrition takes 
place during the WOCMDC prior to flight training thereby reducing training 
costs. A.^ noted earlier, the COs entering flight training have already been 
through this type of military development sdreening process, therefore attrition 
observed for COs in lERW is primarily due tp flight deficiencies. 

r ] i'^ht Aptit ude Selection Te st (FAST) 

The first operational selection instrument for the flight training program 
evolved from the development of two separate test batteries, one designed for 
the selection of officers as fixed wing trainees and one designed for the 
selection of Warrant Officer Candidates (WOCs) as rotary wing trainees. As a 
ri?suH of a field evaluation, the two were consolidated into one test battery 
in 1966. However, the resultant test, the Flight Aptitude Selection Test (FAST) 
still retained two forms; the Officer Battery (FAST~OB) and the Warrant Officer 
BatLery (FAST-WOCB) . Table 3 presents a listing of the components of the two 
batteries. These subtests cpn be grouped into four basic content areas - 
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(1) biographical data and interest information, (2) spatial ability, 
(3) mechanical ability, and (4) aviation information. 
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Each FAST battery resulted in three scores: (1) rotary wing aptitude 
score, (2) fixed wing aptitude score, and (3) a composite score. The com- 
posite score was used for selection purposes. The FAST maximum composite 
score is 519 for the WOCB and 562 for the OB. 

FAST composite score medians (50th percentile) of 256 (SD = 60) and 300 
(SD = 30) respectively for the OB and WOCB were found for 1977 tTirough 1979. 
applicants. The minimum score required for entry into the flight training 
program was 155 for officers and 300 for WOCs. Tables 4 and 5 pi/esent the 
composite score means, 'by year, for officers and WOCs entering flight training. 
It can be seen from these tables that the composite score means for the stu- 
dents actually selected for flight training are considerably higher than the 
minimum. This is due to the large applicant pool from which the Army may 
select. The Army has the opportunity to select individuals with higher FAST 
scorfs and still fill the throughput/graduation requirements. This favorable 
selection ratio does, however, appear to be declining. Tables 4 and 5 indicate 
that with the increase in required throughput (reference Table 1) the com- 
posite score means for lERW students show a slight decrease over the last few 
years. It should be noted, however, that the average composite score for WOCs 
entering the program in 1981 is 324 which is at the 68th percentile score. 
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When using any selection instrument, one of the important factors to be 
det-ermined is its predictive validity. Several predictive validity estimates 
have been made comparing composite scores on the FAST with overall flight 
grades. The most recent study (Eastman and McMullen, 1978a) found that the 
predictive validity coefficients of the FAST to. overall grade were .38 for 
the WOCB and ^44 for the OB. The estimates were adjusted for restriction 
of range on the predictor variable. Eastman and McMullen (1978a) also found 
that successful officer trainees obtained significantly higher FAST composite 
scores (278 vs 244) than 'eliminated officers (t = 2.39; p<.05). However, 
the FAST score difference between successful (mean = 342.6) and nonsuccessful 
WOCs (mean = 333.7) was not statistically significant. 

Two factors probably account for the lack of statistical difference 
observed in the FAST scores of successful and nonsuccessful WOCs: (1) the 
highly restricted range of FAST scores for WOCs entering the flight training 
program, i.e., individuals selected for the WOC program scored in the 70-80th 
percentile range on the FAST, and (2) a large percentage of the WOCs were 
eliminated for deficiencies not related to flight aptitude. 
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Revised FAST 

Several- s Lgnificant changes have occurred since the FAST was developed in 
1966, e.g., the nature of the mission has changed to reflect the emphasis on 
rotary wing'flight, especially Nap-of-'the-Earth (NOE) flight. Additionally, 
the aircraft coming into the Army inventory have grown in complexity, and the 
applicant population has changed to reflect increased minority and female 
representation. Also, there were some difficulties with the FAST itself. 
It was composed of two rather lengthy batteries which were difficult and 
time consuming to score. Additionally, there was an unacceptable error 
rate at the Armed Forcc.^ Examination and Entrance Station (AFEES) , in the 
administration and scoring of the two batteries (Eastman and McMullen, 1978b). 

Based on these and other considerations, a Revised FAST (RFAST) was developed 
"which became operational in March 1980. The RFAST has several advantages over the 
old PAST: (1) it contains only 200 items, chosen primarily from those items 
on the ^)]d.FAST found to be most predictive of lERW performance, (2) it is 
easier to score, (3) the same test is given to both WOC and CO applicants. 

Table 6 shows the seven subtests contained in the RFAST as compared to the 
oritiinal twelve subtests found in the FAST-OB and FAST-WOCfi. A preoperational 
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study was performed to obtain an estimate of the predictive validity of the 
RFASr relative to the, lERW overall grade. A sample of 178 WOC students, 
.>reviously selected based on scores from the old FAST, were given the RFAST 
shortly after entering flight training. This sample had a mean composite 
sc ort.' of 112 with a standard deviation of 15. The predictive validity co- 
etficient was found to be .33, corrected for restriction in range. Preliminary 
data on 2,317 applicants tested with the RFAST indicates a mean of 98 and 
standard deviation of 20.5, An initial cut score of 90 (35th percentile) was 
established for tlie RFAST, This cut score will allow Army selection officials 
to adjust Lo varying selection ratios and select the most qualified individuals 
avaiKible. A validity estimate for' the officers has not yet been accomplished, 
it is anticipated that a full predictive validity effort will be completed in 
FY H 2. 

Ca r r e n t Re s a r c h E f f o r t s 

StjVL'ral other projects are in progress and show some promise for increasing 
th' tf f tr t iveness and broadening the scope of the Army aviator selection pro- 
^ra-Ti. A brit^f description of some of these projects is provided: 

(1) FAST Fairness Evaluation - T\ie old and RFAST batteries are being 
^vahiatcd relative to the issue of fairness. Greater minority and female 
representation in the flight school applicant population dictates the evaluation 
in a]\ forms of the FAST to insure equivalent predictive capabilities for all 
applic.mt groups. Research along these lines is Being conducted in-house as 
well as throu^li contractual support. 
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(2) ' Revised FAST Alternate Form - Army .policy changed in 1980 such that 
one retest is allowed on the Revised FAST six months after original testing. 
The preliminary stages of research have been completed in the process of > 
developing an equivalent alternate form of the RFAST. Tl^ie development of 
the alternate form will allow the Army to properly implement the retest 
provision. 

(3) Differential Mission Assignment of Aviators - At the current time, the 
Army graduates aviators in a dual track lERW training program in which approxi- 
mately 25% of graduates earn their wings as Aeroscouts flying the OH-58 heli- 
copter and the majority rn their wings as Utility aviators in the UH-1. ART 
has been tasked to develop an assignment procedure to identify the aptitudes and 
abilities of student pilots in order to optimally assign them to one of four 
training tracks corresponding to t^e four basic helicopter missions: Aeroscout, 
Attack, Cargo and Utility- The mission analysis is nearing completion and work 
is beginning on the development of a test battery which will assess mission 
specific abilities and aptitudes. 

(4) Performance-Based Aviator Selection System (PASS) - The PASS is a job 
sample test which evaluates the appliant's psychomotor and cognitive capabilities 
in the performance of actual flight maneuvers. The PASS program involves five 
one hour blocks of automated flight instruction and evaluation in a UH-1 heli- 
copter flight simulator. The applicant progresses from the most basic aspects 

of helicopter flight up to complex high workload flight maneuvers (a VOR 
approach with a concurrent on-board emergency procedure). After validation, 
the PASS will be used as the second part of a two-step sequential selection 
program. The first step will be the RFAST which will be used for initial 
screening followed by a finer aptitude assessment with the PASS. 
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COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF COMMISSIONED* WARRANT OFFICER 
GRADUATES FROM lERW FLIGHT TRAINING: FY 75 THROUGH FY 81 . 
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' Table 3 
COMPOSITION OF FAST BATTERIES 



Mechanical Principles ' X * 

Flight Orientation a ^ ^ 

Aviation Information X X 

Hel^jp^^^nformation X X 

Mechanical Information X X 

Mechanical Functions X X 

Visual Izat ion of Maneuvers ^ X X 

Instrument Comprehension X X 

Complex Movements ^ XX 

Stick and Rudder Orientation X X 

Self-Description / X 
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TABLE 6 

COMPOSITION OF FAST BATTERIES' 



Test 



\ 

I Old FAST 
Officer Warrant -Off icer 
WOCB 



ff/c€ 



Revised FAST 
Of 1 icer c \«^C 



Biographical Information - X 

Mechanical Principles X 

Flight Orientation ^ * X 

Aviation Information X 

Helicopter Information ' X 

Mechanical Information X 

Mechanical Functions X 

^'isualiza-tion of^taneuvers X 

Instrument Comprehension X 

Complex* Movements - X 

Stick and* Rudder Orientation X 
Sel f 'Desc r ipt ion 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents the results of two ^experiments -examining'^ * 
individual differences in multiple-task performance. In the first 
experiment, th^ subjects were classified according to the response 
• strategy fehey used' tp perform' two discrete tasks. The subjects then 
performed three different task combinations on four successive days* 
A mult,ivariate analysis of variance revealed significant between- 
strategy gi oup differences in multiple-, but 'not single-, task perfor- 
mance. The second experiment was designed to deteipine if' the results 
of the f irsb, exneriment reflected betweert-group differences *in infor^ 
matlon prlm^ssing. The analyses indicated that one strategy group 
processed multiple-task information significantly more poorly than th^ * 
other ttkj groups, * j # 

/ 

INTRODUCTION / 

* 

One of th^ major problems confronting aviation psychology today 
concerns excessive pilot workload. In seme eases, recent advances in 
technology, which have great|.y extended the capabilities of the aircraft, 
have put an increased demai^ on the pilot's limited Informati'on process- 
ing resources.. In other cases, the nature of the Jijssion itself, such 
35 air-to-air combat, puts an exfreiae load on the' pilot's processing , 
capacities. Although some progress has been made in workload reduction 
thrcxigh improved controls and, displays, such chmiges do little to reduce 
the load inherent in some types of missions* Therefore, it seems 
important to select individuals who can deal effectively with high In- 
formation processing loads* ^ 

To date, there has been little success in identifying individuals 
who can perform well under multiple-task conditions. However, Damos 
and Wickens (1980) found evidence of such differences' when subject's 
were ^lassifirf according to the response strategy they used to perform 
a discrete information processing combination consisting of a m^ory 
and a classification task. Three distinct strategies were identified: 
a simultaneous response strategy, an alterp? ing strategy, and a massed 
strategy. A simultaneous response strategy a one In which the subject 
responds to both stimuli within some arbltrci ly small interval (less 
than 100 mfec). An alternating strategy is one in which the subject 
alternately makes one response to each task. If more than respcnses 
are made consistently to one task before switching to the other, the 
strategy Is classifi^ as massed, Damos and Wickens found that th^ res- 
ponse strategy groups differed significantly on the memory-classification 
combination, but not on any single-tas^ measure of performance, Addltlon- 
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ally, t.he grouDS %1 so 'differed in their pcrfornamze on a 

tracking-tracking cumbinat ion, but again no siRnificant differences v/ert* 
found on anv measure of single^task tracking. 

4 

r Thi^ pattern of results may indicate that the response strategy 

ref lec^^individual diffirences in multi-, but^not Single-, tank perfor- 
manre, • This paper 'iiresents the results of two expc^riments. The first 
exaniinecj^ whether there are consistent between strategy-group dilteronees 
In nultiple-ta^k perfomance. T*he second determined whether the observed 
differencfc^s ref Letted fundamental differences in information processing 
or siiipLy the effect of the strategy itsc^lf (a more detailed description 
of t!ie expuriments is ^iven in Damos and Smist, 1980,1981). 

CXPERI'IENT 1 

^!"?^a^r Imeji t a 1_ Ra t io na 1 e 

Fxperiment I Js designed to determine if there are consistent 
' betv:een-group differences in multiple- task performance by comparing the 
oerfornance of the thl^ee strjitegy groups across a variety of task combin- 
ations. ^ ^ 



Metho d 

Tasks ^ 

Classification. ^ For this task two randomly s'elect^ digits 
'between five a nd \ gh t wr r g.^^gr esen ted simultaneously to the subject. 
The digits i^a^i^ on two difeOTS^ns: size and name. The subject deter- 
mined the number of dlmen^mns on which the stimuli were alike and then 
pressed one of three keyJK>fiTi his left-hand keyboard. * ^s^ soQn as the 
subject pressed a loey, the pair was erased and. a new pair presented 2 
msec later, ^ 

/ i 

Ti^o Mependent variable^ were calculated for each ^ial: the 
average interval \b^t we en correct responses (€R1) and the percentage of 
correct responses" to' the total number pf responses emitted. The average 
CRI differs from the mo^e conMon average reaction time in that incorrect 
responses are not counted in its calculation* ^This is, when an incorrect 
response occurs, the CRI Is the time between the preceding correct 
response and the next correct response including ^the time during which 
the incorrect reepcnse was made. Both the percentage of correct responses 
and the CRI v/ere displayed to the subject at the end of each singl^- and 
dual^task trial. 

Memory . In this task randomly selected digits between one and 
four were presented sequent iallv to the subject. The subject retained 
the Host recently displayed digit in memory while responding to the 
fire ceding digit. ^or example, if the first stimulus were "1" and the 
^;erond "i", the correct response to the "3'* would be "l**. Responses were 
niade hs pressing one of four keys on the right-hand keyboard. The keys 
v.-ere numbered from left to right beginni^ with "1", The response to the 
first stimulus of any trial was always "1". As soon as a response wts 
nade, \bt stimulus was erased and the next one presented r 
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Two dependent variablerf^were recordeds CRI and the percentage of ^ 
correct responses. At the end of each- single- and dual-task trial the ' 
CRI and the percentage of correct responses were displayed fo the subject. 
Under dual^task conditions the digits for the classification task were 
presentai ^'the leftside of the display screen; the digit for the 
®CTory task was presented on the right side. 



4 

Tracking , Two identical one-dimensional compensatory tracking *i 
tasks each required the subject to keep a moving circle centered in a ^ 
horizontal track by making appropriate left-right manipulations of a 
control stick. One task was controlled by each hand. The Inppts to the 
two displays consisted of the sum of sine waves of ,02,^ *03, .07, .13, * 
^23, ,41, .83, 1,51, and 3,07 Hz, The inputs to the two displays were 
Independent. The control systems had mixed first- and second-order 
dynamics with weightings of 0,10 and 0,90 respectively. 

Average absolute error was calculated for each task and presented 
to the subject at the end of each trial, cm^ Indication for single- task 
trials and two for idual-task trials, ^The track^g tasks that were con- 
t;^olled by the left and ri^t hands were appropriately offset to the left ^ 
and right of the dispiay ^m^er. 

Listening , Each ^rial^^iij this task cgnsisced of a series, of 100 
stimulus pairs present^d^'^chotically* to the subject* The stimuli 
consisted of the dj^ris zero through nine and all letters of the alpha- 
bet except W, J, ^, I, and T^ These letters w^e not used because pretest 
data indicated ^at their probability of detection was either very^-high 
or very low. The letters were targets and could^appear in either ear 
alone or both ears simultaneously. An equal number of targets xi?as pre- 
sented to both ears during a trial and could vary from 8 to 12 per ear. 
Half of the targets during a given trial were paired with targets in the 
opposite ear, the other half were paired with numbers. The average ^ ^ 
probability of a target was 0,1 for each ear. If a target appeared in 
the left ear, the subject pushed his left-hand .response? key; if it 
appeared In the rights he pushed his right-hand response kay. Stimuli 
were presented at 56 dB(A) against a background of white i^lse which .raised 
the overall sound level to 71 dB(A) with a -14 dB signal to noise fctio. 
The Interstimulus interval was 750 msec and the average duration of the 
stimuli was 325 msec. 

Under selective listening conditions subjects concentrated only on 
one ear, ignoring information presented in the opposite ear. Under 
^ichotic conditions subjects attended to both ears equally. Each pair ^ 
of stimuli was aligned to give simultaneous onset, f 

Apparatus *" ^ _ 

A Processor Technology MlcrocOTputer with a Helios Il-digc system 
recorded all responses and performed all timing. This system displayed 
all inputs for the tracking, classification and memory tasks on a KOYO 
Model TI1C-9M CRT. 

r f ' J 

Tracking . The forcing function was recorded on a cassette tape and was 
played on a Phillips Minllog 4 Data Recorder, The output of the recorder 
was fed through filters that were implemented^on' two EAl TR-20 analog 



c^mputer^ to provide the desired power spectrum of the forcing function* 
Th^ control system dynamics ^also were prograiisned on one of the EAI TR-20 
computers. Sab j acts tracked the function using a pair of Measurement 
Systems Incorporated^fodel 541 Two-Axis Gimbal Joysticks, Both sticks 
were modified to permit movement in the left-right dimension onlv. 

Hemory, Classif icat ion o Subjects made their responses for these ^ 
tasks b^^ depressing a key on each of tt*70 4 by 4 matrix-type Micro -Switch 
• Model SW-10196 keyboards mounted yti the table in front of them. The keys 
which t^re employed had no identffying marks which would connect them to 
the stimuli* 

Listening . ^ The stimuli for thj_s task were created using a VOTRAX 
Voice Synthesizer at the Naval Aerospace Medical Research Laboratory at 
Pensacola, Florida, The tape was played on a TEAC A-234\reel-to-reeI 
tape deck and presented through Koss/E,9 headphones to th^subject. l^iite 
noise was prodU'Ce'd using a Grason-Stad ler 1724 noise generator and super- 
imposed on tl\e stimuli through a SONY^ 1^-20 sound mixer. Subjects res- 
Donded to the stimuli by pressing one Uey on each of the two keyboards 
described above. 

Design ^ 

r A wtthi^subiec^Tepeated measures design with one independent 
variable, practice/ was used. The exneriment was conducted on 4 consecutive 
davs. The task presentation order was the same for all subjects. 



The eleven subjects were right-handed native English speaking males 
between the ages of IB and 35 who responded to advertisements placed in 
the campus ne\%spaper and in campus buildings. They were required to be 
f liRht naive with no significant physical handicaps and have good hearing 
and vision. Subjects were paid '$2,50 per hour, 

Froc_edure , 

Day 1 , On this day, subjects performed under single-task conditions 
onlv. Thev received ten tracking trials, beginning with the right hand 
and alternating between hands on each successive 1-min trial. During the 
1-min bctween-tr Lais rest pause, they received feedb^k on their perfor- 
mance, ^ ^ , 

Following the tracking task, the subjects received a total of 12 
selective listening trials. Subjects performed six trials per ear, 
starting with the right and alternating between ears. Each trial lasted 
7 5 sec with a 40-sec rest pause between trials. No feedback was given, 

■ # = » 

Next the subiects performed six tr lalrr^ ga^ch on the memory- and 
classification tasks, alternating between tasks. All trials were 1 min 
long with a 1-min pause between trttls^ during which the subjects received 
feedback. The entire first session lasted 1*5 hours. 

D aj.;^s 2, 3, and^ . On the second de^y of the experiment subjects 



performed under %ual-task conditions. Sub jects ^tirst performed two single- 
task tracking trials, one on each hand. The subjects then performed* two 
blocks of five dual-task trials. Each dual block was followed both 
a right-hand and a left-hand siftgle-task trial. ' All trials were 1 min long, 
fo ^otj^d by a 1-ffiin rest pause. Feedback^w^s provided after /ach trials 

^, , ' . 

the subjects then performed a pair qf- sel^tive listening trials, 
one on each ear, followed by two blocks of seven dichotic trials^ Follow* ^ 
Ing each ^jichotlc block, subjects performed a pair of selective trials. 
All trials were 75 sec long, followed by a 4n-sec rest pause. no rime 
during the listening t^sk did subjects receive any feedback. 

In the final portion of the sesslort subjects perfarmed two trials 
each on the memory and classification tasks. Subjects then performed two 
five-trial blocks under dual-task conditions, each block being followed 
by a single-task memory and a single-task classification trial. All ^ 
triads were 1 min Ipng follow^ by. a 1-min pause, during which feedback 
was given. , ^ 

Days 3 and 4. followed thfe same pattern as Day 2. Each session on ^ 
Days 2, 3, and 4 required approximately 2,3 hours. J 



Results 



Strategy Analysis 



The subject's respsmse strategy wks classified using the following 
procedure: First, the percentage of between-task switches^ was calculated 
by dividing the number of actual switches by the total number possible. 
The total possible was equal to 2n-'l where n is the nfamber of responses 
made to the task responded to the least. For Instance, if the' subject 
made 43 responses to the classification tasTc and 23 to the memory .task, 
the total number ^of possible switches was 2(23)-l=45. Next the percentage 
of simultaneous responses was calculated by dividing the number of simul- 
taneous responses by the total number possible and multiplying by 100%. 
For the example given above, the total pilmber of possible responses was 
23. Finallv, the greatest number of sequential responses to either -task 
was noted. 

^ * 

The identification of the subjects*' strategies was stralRhtforward; 
no arbitrary assignments were necessary. Five subjects used the simul- 
taneous strategy; three, the alternating strategy; and three, the massed 
strategy. 

Single-task Performance 

The single-task data frcan Days 2-4 were analyzed for between-group 
differences using a two way (group bv trials) analysis of variance. No 
significant main effect of group or group by trials interaction was Jound 
for any of the tasks. 

Consis t en t^ Ind Iv iduii 1 Dt f f er enc es 

Before the dual-task data were examined for evidence of consistent 
between-group differences, the performance on each task combination was 
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examined for differential stability {Jones, 1969), A task (or combin- 
ation) obtains differential stability when the rank order of subjects 
remains constant within experimental error from trial to trial. A tech- 
nique suggested by Bittner (19^79) was used to examine each task combin- 
atioa* Stability was obtained on the fourteenth dual-task trial for 
the memory-classification combination, the eighteenth trial for the track- 
ing-tracking combination; and on the first block of trials (Trials 1-5^ 
for the dichotic listening task (performance was calculated over blocks 
of five trialH on this task combination because the subjects made so few 
responses), 

Mu 1 1 1 va r 1 a t e A na ly s 1 s * 

The unadjusted dichotic P(A) scorci4 and the scores for the other 

tuo task combinations, which were corrected for individurJ- differences 

in sin^,le-task performance, were submitted to a tv;o-wav (groups by prai-- 

tice) repeated measure^ '1AN0VA. Only two levels of the practice factor, 

Davs 3 and 4, v/ere included in the analysis because neithei; the tracking- 

trackin^^ combination nor the memorv'-classif ication combination obtained 

stability on Dav 2. The multivariate F for the effect of groups was 

significant (F - 4,0860, p - ,02), Onlv the univariate test of F(A) 

6,12 

was siRnifit^ant (F-, - 7» 3671, p ,02^ althou^'^h the test for the, nemorv- 
i , b = ^ 

classification combination just misseu significance (F-^ ^ = 3,'^^Jr*4, £ - .,067), 



The nain e fleet or nractice also was sienit leant (F 



3,6 



'950, p 



.01) 



Both Lhu univariate tests on the trark i ng-trackine conbination (F 



.02) and on the meniorv-c lassi f i cat i on ronbinat ion (F 



US 



54.63^^7, p ^ .001) ^^;ere significant. The r^roup bv practice interacrion 

was not si^inificant (F^ ^ 0.6751, n .05). 

h,12 — 

^ABLF 1 

Dual-task Performance as a Function of 
Practice and Response Strategy Group 
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EXPERIFffiNT II 



Experimental Rationale 

The results of Experiment I seem to indicate that the response 
strategy reflects differences in multiple-, but not single-, task perfor- 
mance. However, it Is still possible that the strategy Itself Is the 
cause of the pattern of results observed in Table 1; only performance data 
from Days 1 and 4 were used in the analysis and the response strategy 
developed on Day 1, Therefore, it is necessary to determine if the 
significant effect of group indicates between-group differences in infor- 
mation processing or simply reflects the effect of the strategy itself 
on performance on a variety of task combinations. 

One way to determine if different response strategies reflect 
fundamental difference^ in information processing is to ask the subject 
to change strategies. Such a change should result in a minimal disruption 
in performance if the "natural" strategy Is simply selected at random but 
should disrupt performance severely if the strategy reflects fundamental 
differences in information processing. However, a large disruption in 
performance also may occur if the subject attempts to adopt a new strategy 
after extensive practice with another. Therefore, to prevent an ambig- 
uous result, it is important to provide only enough practice trials to 
identify the natural response strategy* 

Practically, there appeared to be no reason to examine changes from 
more efficient to less efficient response strategies because there are no 
real*-world situations where the timesharing efficiency of an operator 
would be degraded deliberately. Thus, subjects always were asked to 
change to a more efficient response strategy, i.e. from a massed response 
strategy to a simultaneous response strategy. 



Method 

Tasks and Apparatus 

Only the memory and classification tasks were used, These tasks and 
their apparatus were identical to those used in Experiment 1, 

Procedure 

Day 1, The subject first performed 12 single-task trials, six on 
the memory task and six on the classification task. The subject then 
performed five dual-task trials followed by one trial on each task alone. 
This testing session required approximately 1,25 hours. 

Da^ 2 ^ The subject performed a total of four single-task trials, ^ 
alternating between the two tasks. The subject subsequently performed 
five blocks of trials consisting of five dual- task trials followed by one 
trial on each task alone. This session required approximately 1*75 hours. 



A five-group split-plot factorial design was ^used on Day 2_ Subjects 
were assigned to one of the five groups on the basis of the response strategy 
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used to oorfom.the memory-classif ication x^ombination on Day 1. All of 
the subjects u.ning a simultaneous response strategy on Day 1 were askt^d uo 
'continue using that strategy on Day 2 (Simultaneous-Simultaneous) (n=B) . 
The alternating and massed strategy subjects were assigned to their Day 2 
groups at random with the restriction that approximately half of each 
grouD be assigned to each of the Day 2 strategies. Thus, one-half of the 
subjects using the alternating strategy were asked tOj^continue that 
strategy on Day 2 (Alternating-Alternating) (n=3) ; the other half were 
asked to use a simultaneous strategy (Alternating-Simultaneous) (n=4) . 
Similarly, about one-half of the massed subjects were asked to change to 
an alternating strategy (Massed-Alternating) (n=12) ; the other half, to a 
slnultaneous^ strategy (Massed-Simultaneous) (n=10) . 

SubJ ects ^ 

A total of 37 right-handed subjects were recruited through advertise- 
ments placed in the student ne\^?spaper and in university buildings. All 
subjects were between the ages of 18 and 35, were native English speakers, 
and had vision correctable to 20/20. None had any flight training. 

All subjects were paid $2,50/hour for participating* The three 
subjects in each of the five Day 2 groups having the first, second, and 
third best ovarii 1 dual-task performance were given bonuses of $10,00, 
$6.00 and S4.00 r espectivelv. 

ResuluS 



Strateev Analysis 

— — . 

The strategy analysis was conducted in exactly the same way as 
for Experiment I. Again, the response strategy used by the subject 
could be clearly identified. Eight used the simultaneous strateRv; 
seven, the alternating; and 22,' ,the massed. ^ 

\ 

Dav 2 Performance 

Because the strategy used to -perform the memory-classif icalion 
combination is known to have major effect on dual-task performance (Damos 
and Smist, L980; Damos and Hickens, 1980), it was of no real interest to 
compare groups using different response strategies. Therefore, all 
single- and dual-task analyses were conducted within strategy groups. 

Single- task per f o r man c e , Tuo-way (group by trial) ANOVAs were con- 
ducted on the memory data and the classification data for the three 
groups of subjects who used the simultaneous response strategy on Day 2 
and the two groups \4ho used the alternating strategy. The only si?,nifi- 
cant effect was a nain effect of trial for the classification task for 
the simultaneous response strategy groups. 

Dual-task performance ^ To determine if the differences in group 
pc-rfonmnce shown in Figure 1 were significant, a t\^o-way (group bv 
trial) ref^eated measures ANOVA '?as performed on the dual-task data aver- 
aged over taste for the simultaneous strategy groups. Both the main 
effect of group (F^ - 4.5767, p ^ .02) and trial (F - 15.4428, 

p ^ .001) were reliable. Additionally, the group by trial interaction was 
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^ i r f— r 1 1 

5 10 15 20 25 30 35 
Trial 

Figure 1. Day 2 single- aftd dual-task performance for subjects using the 

sipiltaneous response strategy. ^ 

U 

A similar analysis was conducted on the averaged data for the two 
groups using an alternating strategy. Only the main effect of trial was 
statistically significant (F^^ ^ 4.7911, £ < ,001), 

Asympotic performance ^ The ANOVA conducted on the Day 2 dual-'task 
data for the simultanrous response groups indicates a real performance 
difference between the Mass-Sim Group and the other two groups (see Figure 
1)^ However, this difference could be transitory, indicating only that 
massed response subjects have difficulty adopting a simultaneous strategy^ 
It does not taply that mass^ subjects would not perf om as well as the 
slfwltaneous and alternating subjects given extensive practice. 

One way to determine If the performance difference shown in Figure 
1 Is transitory is to cmpare the estimated asymptotic performance for 
each group. This is accomplished by fitting the data using some pre- 
deterrainai equation a^ estimating the asymptote from the obtained values 
of one or more parameters. Initially, the data of a few subjects with 
very different learning curves were fit u .Ing several potentially 
applicable equations. The equation CRI=a+b/T, where T is the trial 
number, generally provided the best fit across the various learning 
curves ai^ subsequently was selected for use. 

m 

Each subject's data were fit individually and a one-way (group) 
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t,-. %\ ' pertcrmed cmi tlm estimated a^ptotes. The effect of 

S^uup wa. slKnificantCF, =4 . 46fc6.£ < .^)3) . The average asymptote tor 
the Massed-Simultaneous-' ^^Group was 2.002 sec; for the Alternatuig- 
Simultaneous Group. 1.504 sec; and 1.620 sec for the Simultaneous- 
Simultaneous Group. . - 

DISCUSSION 

The firn- exn^ri'ment described in this paper was designed to deter- 
-litip if the response strategy reflects consistent between-group ditferences 
in raulti-, but not single- ,-task performance. The second experiment «as 
designed to determine if the differences observed in the first experiment 
reflected fundamental differences in information processing or simply the 
effect of the strategy itself,, 

Fxper.jnenr 1 tound evidence of consistent between-group differences 
in p^rfonnance across a variety of task combinations. _ It is interesting 
ro note that none of tne groups was superior on all three combinations (see 
Table 1). Also, the relative oerforraance of the three groups does not 
seem to be a function of any obvious task characteristic, such as pacing. 

Experiment II demonstrated that the Massed Response subjects could 
not rhattge strategies as easily as the Mternating subjects and, even after 
practice with the simultaneous strategy, could not perform as well as sub- 
■ cts in the other two simultaneous groups. An extrapolation of the Day 
'■y performance data from these three groups indicated that the Massed sub- 
iects would not reach the same level of asymptotic performance as subjects 
in the o-her two groups. Although this extrapolation should be viewed 
with caution, it and the Day 2 data do seen to indicate that the Massed 
subjects process inf oriaatlon-frOTi the oanory-classif icatlon combination 
differently from the other two groups of subjects. 

It seems then that the response strategy does reflect some individual 
differences in nuli-task information processing. Apparently, the Alterna- 
ting- subjects process information similarly to the Simultaneous Response 
subjects and Cjin be easilv trained to use a simultaneous response strategy, 
The-^assed subjects, on the other hand, appear to process multi-task 
information basically diff "ently from the other two groups of subjects 
and seem to have difficulty changing strategies. Thus, it may be necess- 
ary to select individuals for particular combinations and then tram them 
to' perform the combination in the most effective manner possible. 
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ABSTRACT 

In 1962 Fitts proposed a 3-phase sodel of skill learning. The 
flK>del was derived in large part from the analysis of flight control 
tasks, and frmi interviews with physical education Instructors* In 
subsequent research insighfe were developed into the fundamental 
nature of the learning functions taking place during second, or fixa* 
tion phase of skill acquisition. During the same time period Increas- 
ing use was beit^ made of flight simulators to provide training which 
could not practically be given in actual flight. 

Simulator technology advancsi rapidly as engineers developed 
better ways of reproducing the crew*s cockpit, instrument, aural, 
motion and visual environments, tojor aisailator users became con- 
vinced that flight-like practice In flight-like environments would 
Insure the efficient development of capabilities for skilled per^ 
^forsance. 

Continuing advances in simulator technology have produced alsaost 
totally real instruii^nt and aural tue systems, and a number of special- 
ised g-ciiing systems are rapidly being matched to the sensory capabl- | 
litles and needs of flight crews. Intensive research in visual cuing 
is providing moT% and mre realistic visual scenes and in general, 
flight .simulators are becoming more real, more complex and more expen- 
sive . 

It Is suggested that the fixation phase does not require a flight 
envlronMnt or even a reproduction o£ the flight envlronsKnt for 
effective learning and transfer. While similarity between training 
aiKi operational envlrons^nts appears to be essential for transfer of 
training to take place, the concept of similarity may not Include the 
total complex of stljiuli available in flight as perceived by the in- 
structor or the simulator designer, but may include only the stimuli 
perceived by* the student as he observes, practices and validates 
specific tasks within the period of response fixation. It Is sug- 
gested that special attention be given to the task information re- 
quired and the learning functions involved in the fixation phase of 
skill learning. 

I. INTRODUCTIOM. 

Skill training has almost always relied on some sort of simula- 
tion frc® the use of wooden swords and blunt arrows through training ^ 
aircraft and various electronic devices. The transfer of skills from 
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the simulator to the operational setting has always been asjumad to 
require some degree of similarity between the two environments; hence, 
the term "simulation". Oddly enough, attempts at defining "similarity" 
as it relates to the processes by which complex skills are learned 
have been few and far between. Similarity is generally taken to refer 
to identif i^»ble elements of the operational environment, incorporated 
in the trai Ing setting with little consideration for the ways in 
which these elements are used by the skilled operator or perceived by 
the trainee* ^ 

Recent rapid increases in the use (and utility) of sophisticated 
stotflators In skill training have resulted in, and to a large extent 
from, brute force applications of technological advances in increasing 
the objective similarity of training and operational settings*^ These 
applications of technology have Increased simulator realism in an 
engineering sense, but have accounted too little for the ability of 
the student to perceive and employ operational, reality in skill develop- 
ment. As a result, trainees have been able to practice -^n more and 
more realistic task settings, but there have been few Improvements in 
the guidance^ provided them in the identification and interpretation of 
the information represented in the simulator in support of practice.; 
Simulators have been used to remarkable advantage by providing rele-* 
vant, d}^amic and important task information, but neither maKlmum ^ 
training efficiency nor maximum training effectiveness will ever Be 
achieved ugtil this information Is organl2ed not only for task rele- = 
vance but also for relevance to the processes by which learning occurs 
and skills are developed. 

fhe traditional use of textbooks, lectures, pictures, part-task 
trainers and other essentially "non-real" settings in flight training 
programs reflects a recognition of the general Idea that complex 
skills are not always learned most efficiently as complete* entities. ^ 
Unfortunately, it also reflects a training system philosophy directed 
2ore at* the convenient administration of training than at the manage- 
ment of learning processes. In general, phased training settings are 
defined an^ organized to support cognitive learning and parceptual- 
mot'-if practice in mission«derlved training tasks with little formal 
consideration of the variety of psycholo'gical functions involved in 
the development of total task proficiency. 

When Fltts proposed his model ^of skill learning processes, Vhe 
suggested that each skill consists of cognitive, perceptual and psycho- 
motor elements. The cognitive e^ment is concerned with the knowledge 
required to describe the task to ^^perf ormed . The cognitive element 
includes the words used to describe^, the task and the procedures, tech* 
niques, and standards which define^ts essential characteristics. The 
perceptual tslement includes those processes by which task information 
is recognized, discriminated, interpreted and used in controlling task 
performance. The ps/chomotor element includes the perceptual and 
neuromuscular activities which constitute task performance.' tognitive 
elemenW are usually learned early in training to fom a basis for 
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uadarstaadlng the task, for Ispllclt manipulation of task elements and 
coadftions, and for organizing practice in the psychomotor activities 
lAieh constitute task performance. Cognitive task elements are gener- 
ally considered to account for a small proportion of the overall skill 
and for a similarly small propor^on of^ the time and ef f ort^^spent in 
skill developmnt, \ \ ,4 « 

It Is quite likely that cognitive learning never really ends, but 
continues bi the learner becomes more and more familiar with the task 
and with his own capabilities ixi performing it. At the same time, the 
bulk of cogrfitive learning appears to take place prior to the beginn- 
ing of the next phase of learning ^ich Fitts called the fixation 
phase. * 

2, THE FIXATIQH PHASE. 

In t^ fixation phase of skill learning several different pro- 
cesses take place as relatively discrete patterns of implicit and 
explicit behavior are practiced and perfected. A repertoire of per- - 
• ceptual and psychomotor -skill elestents is de^^oped. Increasing 
levels of skill are reflected generally In increasingly rapid and 
accurate overt performance. The fixation' phase and the next phase - 
the automation phase - overlap significantly, but the fixation phase 
is characterized by the development of Individual but interrelated 
perceptual and psychomotor skills* In the automation phase these 
individual skills are integrated into more complex performance capa- 
bilities and the Individual skill patterns become autonomous requiring 
little* if any, conscious attention on the part of the operator once 
they^have been selected and initiated* 

The psychological events taking place dufing the fixation phase 
can require weeks, months or even years of practice. Fitts cited data 
collected by-^Snoddy in 1926 to illustrate the time required in the de- 
velopment of a simple but unique skill* Snoddy*s subjects practiced 
tracing within the narrow borders of a star pattefnT The task was 
^de novel by requiring the subjects to observe the star, the pencil 
and the hand holding It in a mirror. The subjects practiced each day 
for 59 days, continuing to show improvement in time and error scores 
throughout the entire 59 day period* Fitts also quoted data collected 
by Grossman who Masured the performance of cigar makers. Grossman's 
subjects continued to shmr improved performance ovar a period of ten 
jears. 

Obviously the performance of complex skills can be Improved with 
practice over long periods of time It is almlst as obvious that most 
formal flight training programs Tfannot provide enough practice for 
many pilot skills to reach anything like an asymptote. While many 
skills are undoubtedly perfected in line flying operations, many are 
neglected beyond the stage of minimal proficiency, for lack of ade- 
quate practlct settings, resources, facilities and time* Unfortu- 
nately, Muy skills required of combat pilots especially, are never 
really practiced at all except In combat, for reasons of safety and 
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eeonoMV. While simulators are being used for training some air cumbat 
skills; sotne skills are being neglected because of the tacit accept 
ance of the concept of total simulator realism as the only valid, 
feasible 'practice .setting for learning some complex skills. 

Total flight simulator realism is beyond %he capabilities of the 
current technology and It «ill continue to be for the foreseeable 
future. In some rnformation areas nearly total realism has already 
been achieved, but the highest possible overall fidelity in ^h*- "Pre- 
sentation of vehicle motion and in the sim-lation of out-of-the-windo« 
visual scenes falls fkr short of reality and will continue t° 
,hort for a long time in the tuture. While this would seem to severely 
limit the amount of contact flight training pos^ hie m simulator^., it 
io"i in fact, lead to a new and higher level of rflance on « 
for traini-. Skill learning does not and never has required complete 
phvsi.-al correspondence between training and operational settings. 
Someh™ the process of generalization permits transfer from one setting, 
to another even when quite noticeable differences exist between tnem. 
L addition, Fitts' model makes it quite clear that efficient percep= 
t«al and psvchamotcr learning Involves something other than simple 
repetitive practice In "r*al" task environments. The fixation phase 
of the model is a recognition of fundamental differences m the pro- 
cesses bv which the various parts of "the skill repertoire are deu^- 
loped and of the need to address these processes specitically. 

rloser attention to the- learning processes and to the ways in 
whlch^ask information relates to them can lead to more effective use 
of the available simulation technology. Relatively discrete practice 
settings .mi-fh€ be dev^oped to support .nore complete learning of ^ ^ 
discrete but related skills wnlch could then be integrated m the- - 
aut«tlon phase of learning in a sophisticated simulator or ^ J^e _ 
pri» system Itself. This approach to training could increase the 
efflclencv of skill learnlngi but, equally important, it could pla.. 
r^Silred attention on a variety of perceptual and psychomotor skills 
^^hi.h are currently neglected or only superficially developed Limi- 
tations in the potential for realism in visual simulation systemn. in 
partlrular. Is currently focusing attention on the minimum information 
KSd for'trainlng; this In turn will lead to a --/'^^f-sh analysis 
of, and insight into the processes.by which t^-^sl^ ^^f'^'^^tion relates 
to training. Finally, traljiiag administrators, trainers a«d training 
devS designers will »>egin to look back at Fitts' fixation phase as a 
tearning a«na in which- repertoires of essential skills can be deve= 
loped in less than totally real training settings. = 

Fitts' postulatlon of a fixation phase in skill learning was a 
recognition of the fact that the trainee's perceptions and his approach 
Iriarnlng change as he develops a repertoire of essentially discrete 
•ta-k-related skills. Much of the work in the Aviation Psychology 
t^b^rato?; m the late 40'.s and 50's was devoted to establishing the 
^yf ln^ which psychomotor akllla are developed. Recent work in he Air 
Force's Human Resources Laboratory, in cognitive pretraining and back- 
ward chaining, and the work of Roscoe and his students at the 
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Itolvarslty of Illinois have expanded qur kamrledga of the perceptual 
learalag procaases, ^ile at the mamt tlae coatrlbutlag to more 
affeetive learniag in a variety of oa-golag tralalag programs* Also^ 
wrk l0- the Peans^lvanla State Usi^ersity's Collage of Health, Physi- 
cal IducatloQ aad Racraatloa la providing additional inforsation about 

of t^e processes which taka place in the fixation and autoaatioa 
stages, Christina and others have found (that skills performers do a 
graat deal of anticlpatlngi ^that^ is, thay ase specific cues and cue 
f^t terns not only to guide specific responses, but they also use 
task^related inforsatlon to develop event tine, histories which can be 
used In anticipating future output requlraaents* Anticipation Is 
essential under conditions when tine constraints and, perhaps, thresh^ 
old probleas do tmt perslt classic stiaulus-r espouse relatlohships to 
control operator outputs. This type of information adds to^our under-- 
standing of the processes by lAlch ccmpleK skills and skill eleiaents 
are MStered- and entered into the student's repertoire in the fixation 
phase. Incorporating this Infonsatian In flight training programs 
will require additional researfch and additional insights into ^he way 
students approach learning sltuaAons.* In the Mantlme, it is im^ 
pdrtant #to l^nk about the ^aslc elemnts of which flight skills are 
e^^osad an^^f the ^ ways la' %Alch *these component skills can be ^st 
etticiant econ™ically developed* 

3. SimiLATOR AFPLIC AXIOM, ' ^ 

Most saneuvers can be described as unitary events Involving 
sequences of control Inputs, and defined by systematic changes in 
i^titude, airspeed, flight path ^d aerodynanic status. « Unfortu^ 
nately , sost maneuvers are =suff Iciantly *c™plex that th^ relatlonshipj 
a»ag flight conditions, control inputs and| aircraft responses remain 
a tstal mystery for a relatively long and frustrating period of tlae 
for the pilot trainee. Mhen the aircraft was the primary training 
mdium, learning involved flight Mouals, texts, lectures and a lot of 
practice In sorting out and responding to a relatively complex and 
confusing practice environMnt. The first Link trainer and a variety 
of other ground training devices were developed to reduce the cost and 
c^^lexity of training, Thay also Isolated Important task infonaa^ 
tlon, permitting a clc*Arer perception ot relevant control dynamics and 
a siller and less ambiguous practice environMnt. 

- Ai the value of ground trailers became ^re and mre evident, 
at^slltlon shifted frm supportlag spaclfi^^ flight task learning pro- 
cesses to providing »re ai^ aore of the stimuli associated wltli 
actttal flight. Instead of providing sl^la, high-fidelity setmnga 
for the development of individual skill proficiencies, slmulatJr 
technology tended to s^a^ the student with practice settings as 
cs^lex and as confusing as the flight environment Itself, Early 
trainers provided relatively alffiple practice settings not so much by 
"latent, but because of inhCTent lisifatlons in the available techno- 
logy* Today, task-relevapt lafot«tlon can be stofed^ p^cessed and 
displayed with rapidly facreaalag efficiency* But ths^e capabilities 
are typically used' f #r increasing overall realism rather than in 
support of simple but crucial training objectives* 
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It suggested that today's advanced simulation technology be 
applied in the support of individual training problems %^ithin the 
coateKt of the fixation phase of learniM, This leans that specific 
dlfrlcult and important skills a ad g^ tf^coapQnents should be trained 
Qutside the whole task context in low-cost but htgh-f Idelity traluiag 
settings designed to mediate only that infocmation relevant to a 
specific task or task cosponent. 

This approach Is ititeaded to accomplish three primary objectives! 
First, to assure that many otherwise" neglected skills receive the time 
and attention they require for effective flight crew performance | 
second^ to provide *isseatial skill traia^g with minimum use of cos- 
plex simulation and, finally and perhaps most Important", to provide 
unaablguous practice settings whiclt require the student to deal, at 
least Im the early stages of training, with only the information 
relevant to the specific training objective at hand. The Identifi- 
cation of the psychological j^ocesses involved in the learning of 
typical flight control skil may help to Identify some of the simpler 
settings idilch slight be de^loped for mre economical training. !tore 
isporj:asts it could help ft develop settings for more complete learn* 
lag of skills and skill elements ^Alch are currently neglected both in 
flight and In simulator training. 

MAmim FUNCTIOMS. 

4*1 The Loop. The loop is a simple enough mneuver as viewed from 
the ground, from the. point of view of the skilled pilot, or as s#m-by 
the engineer whose device is expected to simulate it. From the point 
of view of the novice pilot, however , It Is a disturbing sequence of 
rapidly changing conditions over which he seems to have little obvious' 
control, and which frequently turns into a stall or a high-speed 
rolling dive toward the ground. Fkom the point of view of the learn- 
ing psychologist, the loop involv^ an appreciable number and variety 
of sensations, perceptions, interpretations, anticipations and control 
sequences and modulations. At least tour psychological functions must 
m exercised in developing proficiency in executing the lo^p^ in 
addition to the mace obvious cognitive components of the skill. 

4.1.1 Procedural Funotlons# Traditionally, procedures are con-- 
sldered to be discrete control events executed in a flKed sequence 
within a relatively rigid time frame. Procedural skills are usually 
learned in relatively simple settings, by rote. They are usually 
readily wrballEed and involve a somewhat unique transition f^pm 
cognitive to motor learning ^nce ^hey Invilve both an Intellectual 
element and the execution of simple muscular actions. While most 
complex flight maneuvers %re usually not cof sldered procedural, it is 
useful to think of these tasks in a procedural framework because it is 
useful In guiding the learning of the more difficult perceptual -and 
psychomotor activities. It. is also a reminder that seemingly complex 
skill elemnts might also be learned at least in part irrelatively 
simple settings* 
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Flying an acceptable, aerodynamical ly consistent loop includes a 
sequence of more or less pre-defined control inputs. Understanding 
the sequence of inputs ^nd being 'able to execute them in order is an 
important part of the skill. Typically, the loop begins with a speci- 
fic power setting and airspeed, and an increase in back pressure at a 
prescribed rate. Eventitally, the back pressure is released, reap- 
plied, and finally released again at the end of the maneuver. In 
addition, power is adjusted throughout the maneuver in a similarly 
procedural fashion. * 

If the aircraft is propeller-driven an additional procedural 
element must be mastered: as airspeed and power settings change, the 
pilot applies rudder pressure to coaintain a constant heading and to 
keep the wings level. These control inputs are procedural in the 
sense that they can be memorized as a part of the task requirement and 
initiated more or less by rote. Sometimes novice performance is 
recognized by the "mechanical" approach used in performing maneuvers. 
The pilot knows the inputs he must make; he knows the general sequence 
in which they must be made; but he has not yet learned^o recognize 
and interact with the information reflecting inaccurate control inputs 
or changes in the flight environment. This tends to illustrate that 
while knowing and performing the procedural task elements provides a 
systematic framework for effective practice, the more complex percep- 
tual and motor elements must also be learned in attaining complete 
skill proficiency. 

t 

4.1.2. Perceptual Func t ions . T he loop requires that the student learn 
to perceive and interpret a number of complex patterns of t^sk-rele- 
vant information. A variety of sensory systems is involved, with 
p^/mary emphasis on the interpretation of information from the visual 
scene. Information from the various inertial sensors is also impor- 
tant because It is general ly • perceived in advance of correlated visual 
events, once the pilot begins to recognize and correlate the informa- 
tion frocTthe various sensory systems. A major perception to be 
learned in the development of skill in executing the loop is in recog- 
nizing the rate of pitch change required to maintain positive pressure 
in the seat throughout the inverted phase of the maneuver, without 
inducing a stall or a departure. Rate of pitch change is sensed early 
in the loop by observing the motion of the nose with respect to the 
horizon, hut chang^ in control forces and g-loads and the sounds of 
the engine and the airflow over the cockpit also coiitribute to the 
perception of pitch rate. As the loop progresses, non-visual cues 
become increasingly important as visual contact with horizon is lost, 
unless the pilot chooses to use instrument cues to supplement those 
available outside the cockpit. 

The perception of changes in aircraft heading is also important, 
and like the perception of pitch rate, becomes more difficult as the 
aircraft reaches the inverted position. Inertial cues are important 
here also as they accompany changes in roll angle or yaw which could 
result in changes in heading. ^ Even though torque corrections are made 
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on a quas Iproi-ediirai basis as the maneuver progresses^ accurate rudder 
appl Lcat ions 'require immediate visual and inertial informat/oa as the 
maneuver is developed. ^ J 

Roll attitude is perceived early in the loop by reference to the 
horizon; but, again, inertial cues are important in recognizing and 
correcting deviations from the wings-level condition throughout the 
.naaeuver. 

Loops are usually -^ractlced at altitudes chosen to provide a sub- 
stantial margin foi error, but the transfer ot skills learned In 
aerobatlc prat t'^ei^ most crucial when they are needed In low alti- 
tude flight. Commercial pilots rarely enter loops at low altitudes by 
chjice, but require skill In controlling the aircraft at all altitudes 
and In all atti/ijdes as the aircraft's perf orjuance Is Influenced by 
inadver tenAroiitrol inputs, turbulence and weather. . Air combat pilots 
also require skill In aerobatic flight (and in loops) at ajl altitudes 
and so a need exists for skill in another perceptual task element. 
Prior to beginning the loop, the pilot must* recognize the space avail- 
able to him in performing it, not so much as a number of feet of 
altitude, bat as an estimate of availalDle-versus-^required vertical 
separation from the ground. Different loops require different amounts 
of space with good, well-executed loops requiring less space than 
poQrly-exec)iited loops; with practice, the pjelot learns the amo.unt S^f 
space required for his own worst-case performance. 

The perception of altitude Is Important at the Leglnnlng of the 
loop and at the end; hut the perception of, altitude rate at the end of 
the loop Is also a crucial pilot function. Again, altitude rate in 
feet per second Is relatively meaningless to the pilot: for the 

pilot, altitude rate at the end of a loop must be perceived in rela- ' 
tlon to the kaown charac ter Is t Ics* of the aircraft. These become known 

the pilot is exposed to the Information provided by the visual 
scene, the instruments/ the sounds and the control and Inertial forces 
accompany lag control Inputs tinder various circumstances and conditions. 



The fixation of perceptions associated with normal maneuvers Is 
Insufficient in preparing the pilot for the Integraton and refinement 
of more complex skills. Flight manuevers arS not always executed as 
described in the training manual, due to variabilities in human perform- 
ance and unanticipated or raisperceived conditions in the ftlght environ- 
ment. As a result, the training setting must be designed to provide 
information associat^-d with normal performance and also that informa- 
tion, sometimes only subtlely different, which defines conditions 
which are not normally encountered. Frequently these kinds of informa- 
tion are crucial In differentiating among situations making drastically 
different demands on the pilot. In the loop as In other maneuvers it 
is important that the consequences of incorrect control inputs be 
r»*prese:i ted to permit the pilot to perceive and eventually anticipate 
and avoid the consoqtiences of Improper Inputs. 
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Perception and perceptual flight task elements are genarally of 
interest only as they relate to the control outputs and modulations 
required to operate the aircraft and its systems. Once important 
perceptions begin to be developed they must be associated with rele- 
vant control actions so that essential perceptual-motor skills ^^aa be 
developed. 

4.1.3 Perceptual-Motor Functions. Procedures are well established 
control activities accomplished in a fixed sequence; they are defined 
as "well established" because they do not involve any unique patterns 
of neuromuscular response. They include actuating a switch, turning a 
knob, or moving a control in one direction or another. Procedural 
learning does not develop these muscular patterns, but simply attaches 
them to specific unambiguous bits of information. Pe rcep tua 1 -motor 
learning not only attaches specific control outputs to both discrete 
and complex information patterns, but it also develops skill in modu- 
lating control inputs based on changes in stimulus patterns. In the., 
flight environment patterns of task relevant informatio'n frequently 
change too rapidly for the pibu to recognize, interpre't and respond 
to the change even though a change in control output is required. 
Under these circumstances perceptual motor activity includes bothi the 
modulation of control outputs cis relevant information is observed and 
interpreted and the development of skill in anticipating control 
requirements. 

In the loop the primary perceptual-motor element is in control-- 
ling pitch rate throu-^h the application of back pressure. The pilot 
maintains a rate of turn in the vertical plane with elevator inputs 
which are initially procedural. As he learns to interpret the infor- 
mation accompanying the maneuver he begins to modify inputs to the 
elevators to {)roduce changes in the various stimuli reflecting air- 
craft perforinaiK-O. \s learning progresses the [>il^t develops the 
ability to make more and more acctir.ite control inputs and modifi- 
cations while the same time learning to perceive patterns of per- 
formance unique to the specific at rcr if t. 

Other perceptual motor responses are also leaned in the loop. 
Control of roll attitude is highly dependent in the perception of both 
visual, inertial and, in many aircraft, control force cues. Tiie 
initially procedu.:al torque correction is also refined as the cues to 
yaw and roll accompanying changes in power setting and airspeed begin 
to be recognized. Power settings also begin as procedural inputs, but 
as the pilot recognize^ discrepancies between indications of pitch 
rate, g-load and the sound of the engine and the air flow and those 
experienced in "good" loops and in demonstrations, power control 
inputs are modified to reduce and avoid these discrepancies. 

4. 1.4 Ajiticipation. There is always some delay between the recog- 
nition of a control requirement and the initiation of the control 
input. There is also a dplay between the initiation of input and the 
change in performance it is intended to effect. A major elt^ment of 
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perceptual iitotor learning is in accounting for these delays through 
the development of timing skill and through the development of skill 
in anticipating control requirements at some time in the future. 
Cc^trol system delays and dynamics require timing skill while the 
rapidity with which many flight conditions change requires the oilot 
t( learn to predict events from a recognition of trends in the per- 
formance of the aircraft or in the changes taking place in the environ- 
ment . 

Anticipatory behavior can be learned as a part of the perceptual- 
motor learning processes taking place in actual flight or in a simu-- 
lator having the ability to represent relevant task information and 
task dynamics. Lt may be possible also to learn anticipatory behavior 
in simpler training settings if these settings can represent the cues 
and the dynamics essential to the anticipatory behavior itself. 

4.1,5 Judgment, Pilots operating in flight environments begin to 
learn to exercise judgment as soon as they begin to exercise control 
of the aircraft. Judgment is concerned less with the quality of 
specific control inputs than with the recognition of corcrol require- 
ments and their application for maximum safety and performance effi- 
ciency. Traditionally, judgment is taught as a cognitive skill with 
heavy reliance on the observation of skilled performance in day-to-day 
flight and flight training situations. Pilots, whether they are 
experienced or novices constantly exercise judgment, not only in the 
selection and execution of a flight path, but also in the operation of 
the aircraft and its systems. Judgment is exercised by assessing 
existing conditions and responsibilities and selecting a control 
strategy designed to maximize safety, economy, and chances of mission 



success. 



While judgmental training is probably not generally considered to 
be a major function of the fixation phase of skill learning, the 
fixation phase, particularly if it occurs in the simulator or in a 
series of simpler training settings, can be crucial to the development 
of effective judgmental skills. 

Simulators and other non-real training settings ire frequently 
chosen for accomplish!^ flight training object'ves because, beside 
being economical, they are safe. A simulated crash or mid-air col- 
lision poses no hazard to life or property, permitting trainees to 
explore and become proficient in situations which could not be ex- 
plored in actual flight. In the loop, for example, the pilot can 
learn to estimate the vertical space available to him at low altitude 
and to experience the dynamics of the loop m environments he would 
not expose himself to in flight. As an air combat pilot he can also 
learn to modify the basic loop to make an attack or to evade one, at 
the same time learning to sense the energy available to him throughout 
the process. Obviously, simulation technology has a great deal to 
offer in the development of important skills, but it also has the 
ability to shield the student during a major part of his fo'rmal 
trainee experience from the need to make many kinds of judgment-^ which 
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he would be required to make It training were given in the aircraft 
itself. Consideration must be given to the judgmental aspects of each 
flight task to insure the development of training settings capable of 
supporting them well as the perceptual and perceptual motor skill 
elements . 

V 

The loop ts a coi , lex naaeaver which can eventually be exorcised 
almost as a procedural task; as it beco-^es fixed In the pilot's skill 
repertoire it can be accomplished with little conscious thought or 
attention if Lt is always performed in the sanie kind of flight environ— 
ment. Other difficult maneuvers are not so ^readily automated because 
they are performed in a variety of environments which force the pilot 
to de ve/Top anumhe r of perceptions and discriminations all relevant In 
^^tn^Nst^erif orinance of the maneuver, but which reflect significantly 
different task conditions. Here the characteristics of the settings 
in which perceptual, psychomotor and judgmental skills are to be 
learned are defined more by the conditions under which the maneuver is 
performed than by the dynamics of the maneuver itself. 

A. 2 The Rapid Deceleration. The helicopter pilot's rapid decelera- 
■_ ion is a gt;od exaniple of the kind of task in which the task environ- 
ment makes unique demands on the fixation phase of learning. Rapid 
decelerations are practiced in many kinds of terrain and involve 
bringing the helicopter to a stop in a position providing concealment 
or protection from hostile observation or from engagement by air 
defense weapons. The maneuver must be performed quickly: vulner- 
ability is proportional to the time required to aisap^^ear behind an 
obstacle. Because the maneuver must He done quickly there is always 
the posslhllty of selecting the wrong place to hide, overstresslng the 
helicopter and striking the grtuind or an obstacle. 

4.2.1 Procedural gtmctlons. Tho rapid deceleration maneuver is pro- 
cedural in the sense that it retjuires specific sequential inputs to 
the collective, cyclic ^nd antltorque controls. The procedure is 
similar to that used in an autorotatlon and is not really learned as a 
unique part of the pilot's repertoire of evasive actions. The percep- 
tual And perceptual-mot(^r functions are also quite similar to skills 
learned earlier, hut involve a significant degree of concern for 
tactical a^^ well as purely psychophysical responses. 

4.2.2 Pe r c ep t u 1 1 Fun c 1 1 o n s . A major perception in low altitude 
tactical helicopter operations concerns the pilot's awareness of the 
characteristics of the terrain over or through which he is flying. 
Since he expects to be observed and engaged from the ground he must 
learn to perceive 1 ine-of-s Ight relationships between his position and 
potential threa imp 1 ac emen t s and between these areas of potential 
threat activity and other areas on the ground which might conceal him 
from observation. His perception of the terrain is strongly influ- 
enced by the information provided in the form of maps, photographs and 
briefings, but a significant amount of perceptual skill involves 
observing relationships in the terrain, as they developed, in real 
time. The location of features capable of providing covering con- 
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cealmeiit for threats and for friendly elements and for the helicopter 
Itself must be recognized. In addition, the pilot must recognize 
possible routes of movement for surface units and system^;, possible 
fields of fire for both hostile and friendly forces, and the land- 
marks, if any, identified in briefings and in pre-mission planning. 
He must also be able to recognize movement and indications of mov(^inent 
in the terrain and indications of friendly and hostile activity. The 
pilot must be able to discriminate among different kinds of activity 
identifying specific weapon types, locations and trajectories in order 
to plan and execute evasive maneuvers. 

The perception of the tactical environment is crucial in permitt-- 
ing tjie pilot to accomplish his mission; but equally important, he 
must learn to perceive the characteristics of his aircraft. Specific 
perceptions must lead to specific relevant and accurate system perform- 
ance. In the rapid deceleration the pilot must be able to anticipate 
the rate of descent of the helicopter and the lead time required to 
bring it to a hover in close proximity to tlie ground. This means that 
he must perceive vertical (or slant) velocity in terms of t ime-to-go 
and he must perceive the time and control inputs required to establish, 
maintain and terminate the descent. Since tlie rapid decelerntion 
will frequently be used to place the helicopter behind an obstacle, 
the pilot must also perceive his rate of closure with the obstacle and 
the capabilities of the helicopter for achieving and terminating 
motion around it. 

Most of the perceptions discussed so far are primarily visual. 
The pilot obt;erves a variety of visual scene elements, and through 
practice learns to organize these elements into patterns of shapes, 
shades, colors and movements having special meaning for his control 
responsibilities and mission functions. Many perceptions of heli- 
copter capabilities also involve the non-visual sensory sy.stetu,^, in^ 
eluding the receptors responding to control pressures, skeletal move- 
ments, vibrations, seat pressures and gravitational forces. While 
visual information is of primary importance, the generally shorter 
response latencies of the non-visual sensors make the^n important in 
developing maximum control proficiency and in helping the pilot to 
avoid overstressing the helicopter white maximizing the maneuvering 
capabilities available to him. 

Since military helicopters operate in a wide variety of terrain, 
tactical, lighting, weather, load and visibility conditions, the pilot 
must develop perceptions peculiar to these differences. The ability 
to recognize and discriminate among elements and features* in the 
terrain changes drastically with viewing conditions and, in effect, 
requires the development of a large number of related but distinctly 
dt t f erent percept ions. 

4.2.3 Perceptual-Motor Functions. The best rapid acceleration is 
the one which exposes the helicopter to ground observation for the 
least amount of time and which does not result In damage to the heli- 
copter and Its systems. The pilot must learn to initL.ite the maneuver 
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without inducing a negative g-load on the helicopter and he must 
terminate it in a hover as near to the ^^round and as close to trie 
source of concealment as possible. This means that each perception 
must be associated with a related set or sequence of control inputs. 
Since each rapid deceleration occurs in a different perceptual environ- 
ment, Tiany different perceptual-motor responses must be developed. It 
is likely also that some sort of generalization stLll must he devo- 
loped to account for small, but crucial differences in inaaeuver rondi- 
t ions, 

4.2.4 Ant icipat ion. Being ''ahead of the airplane" is a crucial 
part of every pilot's job. Ant icipatiiai is an even more important 
part of the tactical pilot's responsibility since he must anticlnate 
not only ^hat his own aircraft will be doing in the next few seconds . 
but ne must also be able to predict, to the extent possible, the 
actions of many different elements in the tactical environment. In 
this context the anticipatory function includes a significant elera^^^t 
of risk-taking as the pilot attempts to predict events to wiiich he 
will nave to respond, while at the same time estimating the probabi- 
lity of their occurrence. 

4.2. 3 ^/udgment. Anticipating and estimating the probability of 
occurrence of important events is the essence of judgment. Judgmental 
skills are developed through exposure to circumstances representing 
various levels of ambiguity and criticality and througli the observa- 
tion of the consequences of the decisions made with respect to them. 
Judgmental learning is also a function of the pilot's confidence in 
his own ability to correctly interpret complex situations and to 
interact effectively with them. The helicopter pilot, faced with the 
possible necessity of performing a rapid deceleration, must be con- 
fident that his estimate of the situation is valid and that his ability 
to respond to it is likely to be effective. It would appear that 
simulation and other even simpler synthetic training environments 
could, cont ribute heavily to training ir. the processes by which ef- 
fective judgments are made, provided simple statements of training 
objectives and definitions of relevant task inforiiution can be deve- 
loped. 

Like the pilot learning to perform the loop, the pilot learning to ube 
the rapid deceleration as a tactical maneuver is faced with require- 
ments for many different kinds of learning. Since his task is a 
flight control event as well as a tactical maneuver the skills to be 
developed are more complex than those required in the aerobatic loop, 
but they are directly related to specifcic kinds of definable infor- 
mation and they require the exercise of learning processes which can 
also be Identified for efficient and, probably more economical train- 
ing. Neither the loop nor the rapid deceleration requires a single 
complex training setting, but both require careful analysis of the 
skills and processes involved in their practice and mastery. 

The performance of many flight tasks is influenced not only by 
the characteristics uf the aircraft and the environment in which it is 
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flown, but also by the performance of other dynamic elements in th^ 
flight environment. The fighter pilot flying an air combat mission, 
tor example, must be proficient in performing a wide variety of flight 
tasks and maneuvers. He must also be proficient in adjusting his 
performance to the performance of other friendly and hostile elements 
Gil the ground and in the air, frequently in an extremely short period 
uf time. Here again, the skills involved in air-to-air combat are 
complex and the levels of proficiency required for mission success are 
very high. For practical reasons it is quite likely that very few are 
ever developed to anything like the highest reasonable levels in 
conventional flight training programs. An analysis of ^ typical 
maneuver may help tp focus attention on skill elements which could be 
developed in practical non-combat, non-flight training settings. 

A. 3 High Speed Yo-Yo. 

A pilot overtaking a hostile aircraft attempts to place the 
aircraft within the range and launch limits of his weapons. The 
^arget aircraft, at the same time, may attempt to evade by turning at 
a greater rate than his attacker. If the attacker's velocity is 
greater than the opponent's the centrifugal force of the corresponding 
turning maneuver places him outside the turning plane of the target 
and thus places the target outside the effective zone of the attacker's 
weapons. Thus, the attacker must lose velocity while maintaining 
visual contact with the target, and before the target has time to 
initiate a different evasive maneuver. The high-speed yo-yo accom- 
plishes this, and is initiated by lifting the nose with top rudder to 
bleed off energy, maintaining visual contact with the target through- 
out the maneuver. As velocity begins to match that of the defender 
the nose is lowered again to establish a pursuit relationship. 

^•3.1 Procedural Functions ^ 

The two primary elements of the maneuver are the visual interpre- 
tation of target/attacker relationships and relative velocities and 
sensing and controlling the available energy level throughout the 
maneuver to permit the pilot to place the defender in his weapon 
anvelope. Once the attacking pilot senses an overshoot or speed 
advantage he uses top rudder to raise the nose, sensing the loss of 
energy through changes in g--load, angle-of-attack and consequent 
changes in aerodynamic buffet. As energy is dissipated bottom rudder 
is used to lower the nose, to enter the turning plane of the opponent. 
The task is procedural in the sense that a prescribed sequence of 
control inputs Is made, but each input's characteristics are deter- 
.ained both by the nominal demands of the maneuver and by their effects 
on the velocity and flight path of the aircraft. They also depend 
heavily on the behavior of the target as the procedure is executed. 
Typically, the yo-yo is practiced initially without a target, permitt- 
ing the pilot to exercise procedural inputs and, most important, to 
learn to recognize the cues which tell him what his aircrafft is doing 
and how much maneuvering energy is available throughout tlie maneuver. 
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4.3.2 Perceptual Functions . 

Three perceptions are of extreme importance in the high-speed 
yo-yo. Two are largely visual, but are probably intimately involved 
with the pilot's ability to project the performance of his own air- 
craft (a multi-sensory perception) on the performance of the defender. 
The first perception concerns the relative velocities of the two 
aircraft. The initiation of the high-speed yo-yo is predicated on a 
positive rate of closure with the pursuing aircraft gaining signi- 
ficantly on the defender. Depending on the size of the opponent and 
the viewing conditions, the fighter pilot may sense significant rates 
of closure with another fighter at distances as near as four or five 
miles. If the defender initiates a defensive turn, the difference in 
velocity can make it impossible for the attacker to stay in the de- 
fender's turning plane and, more important, to bring his weapons to 
bear. As a result it is important for the attacker, first, to sense 
the fact that he is overtaking and, second, to accurately gauge the 
rate of overtake and its effects bn his tracking solution. Estinating 
the rates of overtake also tends to dictate the point at which the 
yo-yo must be started and the degree to which the nose must be ele- 
vated . 

The third perception concerns the performance of the aircraft 
itself, both in the normal training environment and in the conditions 
typical of combat operations. These latter perceptions are critical 
in the development of combat proficiency but are generally neglected 
in conventional training because they involve unacceptable hazards and 
inordinate expense. For these reasons, they require careful attention 
in the development of safe, economical and effective training settings. 

Aircraft performance is described in a number of different para- 
meters including airspeed, sink rate, climb angle, attitude and turn 
rate; but for the fighter pilot the aircraft's energy level durinv; an 
engagement is of utmost importance. If he has energy available he can 
use it to increase velocity in attacking or evading an opponent or he 
can use it to gain altitude to achieve an advantage. If the pilot has 
altitude he can use that to provide energy, if he can avoid getting 
too close to the ground. The energy level of the aircraft is sensed 
through control forces, accelerations on the pilot's body, sounds, 
changes in the visual scene, apd in the cockpit instruments, when the 
pilot can spare the time and attention required to read them. 

The perception of energy level requires the interpretation of a 
variety of information throughout the flight envelope of the aircraft, 
sensing conditions along the edges of the envelope, that is, at the 
highest angles of attack, the lowest airspeeds and altitudes and the 
greatest g-loads at which the aircraf t . (and the pilot) can operate 
effectively. V These perceptions are hard to dev/^lop because of the 
hazards involved and because of the effects of changing flight environ- 
ments and aircraft configurations, but they are crucial in permitting 
the pilot to maintain positive and effective control when flying 
against a similarly proficient opponent. 



Most of the perceptions required in air-to-air combat optirations 
are difficult to develop because of the natural hazards of the environ- 
ment; but, perhaps more important » because of the amount of informa-'l 
tion involved and the number of sensory systems required to develop ^ 
unique and unambiguous perceptions. In addition, of course, the air 
combat environment can change more rapidly than the sensory systems 
can adjust, requiring a high level of skill in anticipating and pre- 
dicting future events requiring new or modified responses. 

4,3.3 ^^erceptual Motor Functions . 

The percep tual -mo tor responses required in executing the fiigh- 
speed yo-yj are not particularly difficult, but they cannot be exe- 
cuted by rote except in highly artificial practice environments. In 
operational flyin^--^nd even in conventional in-flight practice the 



rate at which rudder inputs are made, the amount of roll-out required, 
the height of the yo-yo and changes in g-load and angle-of-at tack all 
depend on the effects of each input on the next and, when a target 
aircraft is involved, on the actual closure rate and on the behavior 
of the opponent throughout the maneuver. In operational flying it is 
unlikely that a high-speed yo-yo would ever be completed as the op- 
ponent senses and counters it at sometime during the maneuver. The 
perceptual-motor activities used in the yo-yo to optimize tracking and 
energy conservation are not unique to the yo-yo, but are probably 
adaptations of a repertoire of previously learned responses. Early 
flight training and the basic flight maneuvering syllabus are designed 
specifically to help the pilot to learn the fundamental performance 
characteristics of the aircraft. 

4.3.4 Ant lcij)a tion . 

Duri:ig air combat maneuvering practice the pilot learns to per- 
ceive the flight. path of the opponent at extreme range and to recog- 
nize tar.-^^et attitudes and aspects associated with various flight' 
paths. At the same time, he learns to anticipate flight path and 
velocity changes both by understanding air combat tactics and their 
relationship to various flight and tactical environments and by re- 
cognizing changes in attitude before they result in actual changes in 
flight path. Some of the pilot's ability to anticipate his opponent's 
behavior results^ from his own experience as a defender; but much of It 
comes in conventional training from familiarization with the opponent's 
aircraft and his tactics. In addition, it comes from as much practice 
as possible, in flying against aircraft tactics similar to those used 
by t!ie expected opponent.. 

4 . K 5 Judgment . 

The developnent of judgmental skills Involves the development of 
skill in estimating risks associ ted with various possible courses of 
action. The development of judgmental skills in air combat training, 
is in training in other flight tasks, can suffer from increased 
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exposure to synthetic training settings at the expense of training 
time spent in actual flight. Unless specific provisions are raac^e for 
the support of judgmental training objectives. Very little judgmental 
skill is involved in practicing the yoo-yo other than that involved in 
flying the aircraft in proximity to the ground, clouds and other 
aircraft. At the same time, the pilot must eventually develop ludg- 
ment not so much in executing the yo-yo as in applying it in a variety 
of tactical situations. 

5. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

Simulator technology has made remarkable advances over the past 
30 or so years as the capabilities of data storage, procerjsing and 
display systems have been improved. Much of the technology has been 
applied in the development of complex and increasingly "real" training 
settings. More attention is needed in the development of limited but 
high fidelity training environments for the training oE important and 
difficult tasks and task elements. Unfortunately, there is a tendency 
to treat specific tasks as unitary functions and to treat task learn- 
ing in terms of practice in the actions observed in skilled task 
performance. In reality, aost flight tasks consist of a variety of 
subtasks and task elements whose nature and interrelations change arf 
task proficiency develops. Also, most flight tasks involve more than 
one psychological function, each facilitated by a somewhat different 
kind of task-relevant information. More careful analysis of flight 
tasks and related learning processes is needed to permit the more 
relevant application of the available technology in training support, 
within training settings designed not so much for "realism" as for the 
support of the fixation phase of skill learning as defined by Paul 
Fitts. 

More careful application of the technology available to support 
training can improve training efficiency and economy; it can also 
support training in skill areas which have heretofore been neglected. 
Many important skills, especially those involving flight control and 
marginal conditions, and those relating to air combat have been neg- 
lected because of the assumption that they require complex and ex- 
pansive training settings and sometimes because of the assumption that 
the required simulation is beyond the capabilities of the technology. 
Analysis of the psychological events and learning processes associated 
with th^se skills can lead to the development of simple, inexpensive 
and effective training settings. Complex simulators will always be 
required in training some complex and difficult skills and in inte- 
grating others* It is unlikely, however, that they are essential in 
training many individual skills and skill elements of importance. 
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Every year there arc millions of^ tests administered 
throughout the United States for a variety of reasons. In 
aviation alone, the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) 
gives over 230,000 paper and pencil examinations annually. 
While these tests aregenerally regarded as being necessary, 
their cost o( administration is encrrmous. Therefore, 
techniques for reducing these costs are appealing. 

Two such techniques are administering e xam i na t i ons v i a 
computer and adapting examinations to each examinee's 
ability. This paper addresses the latter, specifically the 
application to aviation certification of adaptive testing 
based on item response theory. Adaptive testing is defined, 
item response theory is introduced, adaptive testing based 
on item response theory is described, and the impact of 
applying adaptive testing to the certification of priVate 
pilotsisdiscu^sed. ^ 



An adaptive test can be. defined as one which is 
constructed dynamically on the basis of an examinee's 
responses. In other words, many of the items to be 
administered are not selected beforehand, but are selected 
as the^ test proceeds in such a way as to extract the most 
information from the test. Thus it can be said that the 
test adapts to each examinee. 

A test can be adapted several different ways. One way 
is to explore In depth only those areas in which Che 
examinee demonstrates weakness. Another, which can result 
in or can be a part of the first, i s^ o - t e rm i na t e a test as 
s*oon as the cutoff score has been or can not b*e attained. A 
third way, which can be a part of both the first and second, 
is to select t^est items which w^i 1 1 differentiate best the 
ability level of the examinee from*other ability levels. 

Potential benefits are many. Because adaptive tests 
are often shorter than their conventional counterparts, cost 
in examinee aiad examiner ttme Is reduced. Because items are 
selected on trae basis of each examinee's responses, the 
precisior* of fl'ach est ima t e of examinee status can increase. 
Because examjnees will encounter fewer items that are either 
too difficu;^^ or too easy, examinee anxiety may deg^rease and 
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examtnee' alertness may increase* Because each test Is 
likely to be short and different for each examinee, test 
security Is strengthened. 



Item Response Theory 

An alternative to classical test theory (the theory 
which underlies the vast majority of current cognitive 
^ability testing) is called item response theory (Lord, 
I9S0)* The major difference between these two theories is 
that item and test characteristics (for example, item 
difficulty, test reliability) are invariant in item 
response theory only. In classical test theory, the values 
of item and test statistics are ^iependent upon the group of 
examinees who responded to the test; that is, statistic 
values vary with the ability levels and the homogeneity of 
ability levels of the e xamlnees upon whom the statistics are 
based. In item response theory, item and te^st statistics 
are not dependent upon the particular group of examinees who 
responded to the test; statistic values are constant for all 
groups of examinees. Therefore, item respon=>e theory allows 
one to describe very precisely the characteristics of an 
Item or test before it is administered. 

The basis of item response theory can he said to lie 
in the relationship between examinee ability and 'the 



correctly. 



For 



probability of responding to a test item 

most items, the pr oba bi 1 i t y o f a correct response tends to 
increase with examinee ability. However, this relationship 
is rarely linear. A graph of a common relationship appears 
in Jlgure 1 . \ 



As can be seen, the probability of a correct response 
changes most dramatically between ability levefi x and y. 
Examinees between abi 1 1 ty le ve 1 s w and x are almost equally 
likely to respond correr?!^ and>Kose chances are very 
slim. Similarly, exami nee s Tr^Twee n ability levels y and z 
are almost equally likely to respond correctly, and those 
ch|j(vces are extremely good. Clearly, this item would be 

little value if the purpose of the test was to 
differentiate among examinees of ability levels w through x 
or y through z. However, if examinees between ability 
levels X and y were given many items of this type, the 
spread of the resultant scores would be very large; there-- 
fore, this item would be very valuable for differentiating 
among examinees between ability levels x and y. 

Although the relationship between examinee ability and 
the probability of a correct response varies from item to 
item, most of the curves which characterize chls 
relationship ( common I y^-'ca 1 1 ed item characteristic curves) 
possess somewhat of an S-shape. While retaining an S-shape, 
item characteristic curves often differ in three ways. Each 
is described in turn. 
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r i gure 1 

Common Relationship Between Examinee Rbiiity 
and Probability of Correct Response 



First, the point below which the curve never falls 
is item dependent. This point represents the probability 
that the "louest" ability examinee will respond correctly 
Not Surprisingly, this point is commonly called the 
"guessing" parameter, and is most often near zero for 
c ons t r uc t ed- r e sponse items and near the reciprocal of the 
number of alternatives for multiple-choice items. In 
Figure 1, the "guessing" parameter is 0.1. 

f.econd, the steepness of the curve is itein dependent- 
A steep curve, such as that appearing in Figure 1, reveals 
that the Item will tend to discriminate very well among 
examinees wJthin a very narrow range of ability. In 
other words, within a certain ability range, a steep curve 
reveals that the item will tend to discriminate very 
well between examinees that are close to one another in 
ability. As the steepness of the curve decreases, the 
power of discrimination extends over an increasing range 
of ability. However, the power of discrimination over 
this range is less than that over the narrow range of a 
steep curve. (Compare the two item characteristic curves 
in Figure 2 to verify this difference.) Not surprisingly, 
the parameter that represents the difference between the 
slopes of item characteristic curves is called the 
"discrimination" parameter* 

Third, the position of the steepest slope of the curve 
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F i gure 2 

TiMO Item Characteristic Curves with 
D i f f er ent D i scr i m i nat i on " Par amet er s 




F i gure 3 

Two Item Characteristic Curves with 
D i f f el-ent D i f f i cu 1 1 y " Par amet er s 
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'^Konn; the .iblllty scale is item dependent (see Figure 3). 
This position Is identified by" the ability level at which 
an examinee's chance of res^nding correctly is midway 
between co-npletxe certainty and guessing. Although the 
difficulty of an iten is actually examinee dependent, 
this position is commonly called the "difficulty" 
p^raneter. In Figure 3, the solid item characteristic 
CQ'-ve represents an item that is more difficult for more 
examinees than the item represented by the broken curve. 
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Adapting a ,Test to Examinee Ability Using 
Parameters as Defined by Item Response Tlieory 

Once item parameters have been determined2^ items can 
be selected for administration to each ' exam i nee such that 
each selected item will contribute most to the estimation 
of examinee al)ility. This is possible because item 
selection is delayed, except initially, until after the 
examinee responds. After a correct response, the estimate 
of examinee ability is increased and* a more difficult item 
is administered; after an incorrect response, the estimate 
of examinee ability is decreased and a less difficult item 
is administered. In general, changes in the ability 
estimates will eventually become progressively smaller. 
Once the change is negligibly, the test can be halted. A 
schematic of a potential series of estimate changes'"" 
appears in Figure 5. 
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r i gare 4 

Characteristic Curves of Existing Items 
(a = discrimination; b = difficulty) 




*- Examinee Rbility 



F i gure 5 
Potential Series of Changes in 
the Estimate of d.n Examinee's Rbility 
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One problem lies in the nature of feedback that is 
available from an adaptive certification exam. Currently 
each examinee is informed of the FAA categories in which 
appear the items he or she answered incorrectly. Though the 
quality of this feedback cajx be challenged because each 
category is usually represented on the test by a single 
item, this feedback is politically desirable and possesses 
legitimate benefit. With an adaptive test, however, 
feedback cannot be as extensive because many categories are 
likely to be excluded. 
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hlndor die adaptability of some tests 



One obstacle that we encountered would not be : 
encountered should the FAA decide to fully implement an 
adaptive private pilot exam. This obstacle involved our 
calculation of item parmieters. Ideally, item parameters 
are calculated after the careful administration of the items 
to several hundred examinees. Alternatively, item 
parameters can be calculated from the responses of past 
certification examinees. However, since we were unable to 
implement either option, we were forced to estimate item 
parameters from classical test statistics. Unfortunately, 
the accuracy of such estimates has not been completely 
established, althoush existing evidence looks good 
(Jensema, 1976). 



Conclusion 

The increasing use of computers for the administration 
of tests opens new possibilities for improving the 
information available from tests and for decreasing the cost 
of giving them. One such possibility is the implementation 
of adaptive testing. This paper has described adaptive 
testing based on item response theory and has discussed 
several issues that are being considered during the 
application of this technique to private pilot certifi- 
cation. Despite unresolved problems, adapting aviation 
certification exams appears to be generally desirable and 
will probably be recommended in the specific case of 
private pilot certification. 



Footnotes 

1. As discussed by Warm (1978), the relationship of 
interest more precisely involves the amount of 
confidence (represented by a probability value) 
examinees have in the correctness of the correct 
response; it does not involve the prooability of 
responding to a test item correctly. However, 
reference to the latter facilitates communication. 
Therefore, only the latter is used in this paper. 

2. For a discussion about how item parameters can be 
calculated from examinee response patterns, see Lord 
(1980). For a discussion about how item parameters ca 
be estimated from classical item statistics, see 
Schmidt (1977). 
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TOWARDS AN INTERNAL MODEL IN PILOT TRAINING 



R. J. BRAUNE S.R. TROLLIP 

AVIATION RESEARCH LABORATORY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 



INTRODUCTION 

Research into the problems of pilot training has been dominated for a 
long time by the suggestions coming out of behavlorls t Ically oriented 
research. However, these suggestions have not always led to the expected 
success. Current findings in cognitive psychology and human information 
processing together with the changing role of the pilot seem to suggest 
that a new approach to flight training would be justified. 

One of the areas where the behavlorlstlc approach did not lead to the 
desired success was in instrument flight training. In accordance with the 
Stimulus-Response model of behaviorism the student pilot is supposed to 
develop a rigid scan pattern in order to extract the necessary information 
from the flight Instruments. A long line of research showed however that 
experienced pilots do not follow a rigid scan pattern when flying under 
instrument conditions (e.g. Jones, R.E., Milton, J. L., Fltts, P.M., 1950; 
Milton, J.L., Jones, R.E., & Fltts, P.M., 1950; Gainer, C.A. & Obermayer, 
R.W. , 1964; De Malo, J.,^ Parkinson, S.R., & Crosby, J*V., 1978; Spady, 
A. A., 1978; Simmons, R.R., Lees, M.A., & Kimball, K.A., 1978; 'Harris, R.L., 
& Chi^.isthllf , D.M., 1980; Tole, J.R., Ephrath, A., & Young, L.R., 1980; 
Dick, \ A.O.,. 1980). The research mentioned has been reviewed in detail 
by Braiine (1981). The empirical evidence seems to sul^gest that experienced 
instrument pilots adjust their scan pattern to the requirements of a given 
situation with the attitude information as the central source. Although 
individual differences exist in the sequence in which pilots scan the 
instruments in a given situation, it appears that pilots - in the same 
situation - look, for the same categories of information. It is being 
proposed that scanning is controlled by cognitive factors, specifically, 
task demands. Through experience the pilot has developed an internal 
representation of flight phases which generates certain expectations about 
g Iven si tuations . These expectancies guide the pilot's scan. J/hen 
scanning the Instruments the pilot develops a mental picture of the current 
situation. If the mental picture correlate^ with the expectancies no 
adjustments will be necessary. Otherwise control Inputs will have to be 
laade • 



THEORETI CAL RESEARCH 

The idea of an internal representation with bullt--in expectancies 
has not been limited to aviation. Based partly on findings chat came out 
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of applied research it was attempted to develop theoretical models that 
wnuld help to explain and to predict the monitoring behavior of huma-n 
operators* 

V 

Work by Hickey & Blair (1958), Senders (1964, 1965), Carbonell (1964), 
Smallwood (1967), and Sheridan (1970) led to Moray's (1976) discussion of 
an internal model in human operators. Moray suggests that the data coming 
out of structural and functional research into operator performance may be 
combined under the concept of an internal model. The growing fi^cceptance of 
the idea of an Internal model seems to be expressed in a numlber'^f papers 
that were presented at the NATO Symposium on "Human Detection and Diagnosis 
of System Failures", Fall 1980 (Bainbridge, 1980; Curray, 1980; Rasraussen, 
1980; Wickens & Kessel, 1980; Moray, 1980; Epraht & Young, 1980). 

The general ideas involved in the internal model of human observers 
may be summarized as follows: 

- experienced operators have an internal model of the overall system. 
The internal re present at ion of the system's processes is not limited 
to visual cues, but includes a wide range of sensory sti^iuli. Any one 
of the stimuli that is integrated into a high fidelity internal model 
can guide the operator's control behavior* 

- an important part of the internal model is a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of the system's dynamics. This allows the operator to 
have certain expectancies. These expectancies allow for a reduce ion 
in workload. 

- the knowledge of fhe system's dynamics is the primary guide for the 
information sampling behavior of the operator concerning the state of 
the system. 

- the sampled information is being used to construct a mental image of 
the current state of the system. 

- the mental image is being compared to the internal model, or the expected 
state of the system in order to make a decision about control actions* 

- the control actions are directed towards the future state of the system 
which lies within the goals determined by the Internal model. 

- the control actions consist of response schemata which enable the 
operator to adapt to the situation* 

The use of pilot scanning models and the correlated idea of an 
internal model in the training and evaluation of pilots could prove to be a 
significant contribution to flight training, especially if it is being 
considered that no real understanding concerning efficient training methods 
exists* 



CURRENT T RAINING METHODS 

The idea of stimulus-response pairing and the measurement of 
observable behavior was readily accepted in the training environment * It 
was probably Gagne's work (1970) that was most influential concerning the 
analysis and classification of observable behavior, ^gne (Gagne, 1970; 
Gagne & Briggs, 1974) shows how — under the concept of ^* task analysis" — 
learning objectives can be developed which supposedly lead to the masterjf 
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of the skills involved in a given task. The current instructional systems 
development technique (ISO) of the United States Air Force is based on this 
approach. Miller (1974) and Klein (1977) criticize this approach with the 
argument that it does not handle certain training issues efficiently, for 
example complex non-procedural tasks. 

Another major problem with the current approach to training is that 
research into the problems of how to train a pilot has been neglected. To 
the authors' knowledge only very few attempts have been made to build an 
information base concerning the cognitive and information processing 
aspects of flight training (Goldstein & Goldstein, 1972; Prather, 1973; 
Irollip, 1976). It appears as if no systematic framework exists which 
could guide the research into the training problems of future pilots. 



PROPOSEQ FRAMEWORK 



Considering the suggestions centering around the Internal model of 
human op)erators one of the major questions of future research dealing with 
training techniques should be how the internal model can be developed 
efficiently and correctly. We suggest that an answer to this question may 
be found if the representation of knowledge is considered. 

In recent years a growing number of scientists in human information 
processing, cognitive psychology, and artificial intelligence have been 
working on the problem of the representation of meaning and the structural 
and processing aspects of knowledge (e.g.: Bobrow & Norman, 1975; Minsky, 
1975; Rumelhart, 1975; Schank, 1978; Anderson, 1980). Although frequently 
differing in the vocabulary being used the general idea is the same, namely 
that stored knowledge is being organized in the form of interactive 
knowledge structures called "schemata". 

Rumelhart & Ortony (1977) define schemata as "data structures for 
representing the generic concepts stored in memory. They exist for 
generalized concepts underlying objects, situations, events, sequences of 
vvents, actions, and sequences of actions...". Nelson (1977) defines a 
schema as "an event sequence that describes the Interaction of a number of 
concepts organized around a goal. Knowledge of schemata for recurrent 
events enable to predict what, when, and why things happen". 

Schemata have variables that may become associated with different 
aspects of the environment on different occasions. For example the schema 
for LANDING has at least 3 different variables: a landing site, a 
particular type of aircraft, and certain environmental conditions. On 
different occasions these variables will take on different values. 

Schemata contain as part of their specifications information about the 
type of values that may be connected to the variables. This serves at 
least two important functions: a) they tell what range of values might 
realistically be bound to each variable; b) when there exists insufficient 
information they can allow for good guesses and expectations for at least 
some of the variables. The constraints are seldom absolute but represent 
SLatlstlcal distributions of possible values. 
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The general structure of schemata appears to be given In terras of 
relationships among other schemata* Schemata can be embedded in on^ 
another. This feature allows one to understand objects or situations in 
terms of their major parts without necessary reference to the internal 
structure of the constituents themselves. Embedding also seems to suggest 
a representational economy of variables. A subschema that appears in every 
LANDING is the DESCENT. However, this subschema is not limited to the 
LANDING schema but can also be utilized during any other phase of the 
overall schema of FLIGHJ. 

Rumelhart & Ortony (1977) suggest that there exists a close* 
relationship between plans and actions. Actions can perhaps be viewed as 
schemata instantiated with motor values. That the application of schemata 
to motor behavior seems possible has been sliown by Schmidt's (1975) 
extension of Adams' (I97I) closed loop theory of motor learning, the schema 
theory of discrete motor skill learning. 

Schemata may be considered to be the key to the comprehension process. 
Comprehension may be considered to consist of selecting schemata that will 
correlate with the perceived information, and then based on a decision rule 
verify that those schemata account for it. A schema correlates with the 
perceived Information whenever that information can be Interpreted as an 
instance of the concept that the schema represents. 4-ooking at it from the 
point of view of an internal model this would mean \that the perceived 
information is used to construct a mental image. The Jental image is then 
being used to establish a correlation with the Intern/il model of the given 
s ituat ion. 



Probably the most important aspect of the schema approach to 
comprehension is the role of prediction. Assuming that the process of 
comprehension can be regarded as being similar to the process a scientist 
goes through in testing a theory, it is reasonable to agree tliat not every 
possible experiment must have been performed to be able to predict with 
some confidence the outcome of many proposed experiments. Schemata permit 
one to predict aspects of the input which have not yet been and perhaps 
never will be observed. For instance, once a pilot has rolled his aircraft 
into a turn he can expect his aircraft to loose altitude because of the 
overall reduction of lift. The schema TURN consists of certain aspects - 
certain variables - which allow the pilot to make predictions and act 
accordingly. 

The particular schema which will be activated at the time of 
perception depends not only on the input itself but also on the corttext in 
which it occurs. Different contexts may give rise to diffe^rent patterns of 
schemata available for comprehension even though the input might be the 
same CBransford and Johnson, 1972). It is assumed that no random search 
procedure could possibly lead to an efficient activation of schemata. The 
search for possible schemata has to be guided and it must be sensitive to 
the context at hand. The sante input is interpreted differently by 
observers depending on the conditions under which they observe it, what 
they have Just observed, and what they expect to observe. Wliat seems to be 
necessary Js a process which allows for the convergence of information so 
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that Information derived directly from the input can be combined with 
expectations to activate the correct schemata. Rumelhart (1977) proposes 
that such a convergence can be achieved by combination of bottom-up and 
top-down processing. 

The discussion so far has taken schemata as given cognitive structures 
that exist from the very beginning. No mechanism has been proposed yet 
whereby i»ew schemata can grow and old ones evolve. The nature of schemata 
and their interrelation with concepts seems to suggest a number Of 
mechanisms whereby new schemata can be invoked. Two of such mechanisms are 
schema specialization and schema generalization. 

Schema specialization occurs when one or more variables in a given 
schema are held constant, fcvr^example the flight student learns to land one^ 
particular aircraft on one particular runway under the same environmental 
conditions. The criteria for schema specialization are probably frequency 
and utility. If a schema is used frequently with the same values assigned 
to some or all of its variables then the generation of a specialized schema 
will occur. Specific schemata allow for a fast detailed interpretation of 
a small range of inputs. Comprehension seems to be facilitated. However, 
if a person is confronted with too many specialized schemata the difference 
between them may not be sufficient to enable the selection of the correct 
ones. A discrimination problem may occur and tke processing time saved in 
comprehension will be taken up in selectior 

Generalized schemata are the exact opposite of specialized schemata. 
Some fixed portion of a specialized schema is replaced with a variable to 
construct a more abstract schema. Carefully selected examples of a given 
schema will help to demonstrate the nature and limits of values that its 
variables can take. The aqcuisition of generalized schemata is especially 
desireable when dealing with situations in which no one schema fits exactly 
- the type of situations that can be found in a complex, dynamic, high 
perforr^ance environment like aviation. 



CONCLU SION 

The purpose of training, especially in the area of aviation should be 
to provide a fckill and knowledge structure that will prove useful to a 
pilot in processing new Information and dealing with novel situations. 
* However, it was mentioned that the current approach to flight training is 
derived from Gagne^s recommendations which assume that: a) learning 
progresses from simple to complex; b) skill learning is additive (operant 
conditioning); c) a given skill exists in a clearly defined problem space 
(Stimulus-Response pairing). In the highly dynamic environment of aviation 
it appears to be doubtful that especially the last assumption is valid. 
Instead' it must be assumed that the pilot is confronted with a relatively 
ill-defined problem space that requires constant adaptations, adaptations. 
Considering the findings of pilot scan research and the theoretical issues 
centering around the notion of the Internal model, it appears to be 
possible that the suggestions from schema theory may lead to a more 
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efficient training of pilots. However, due to the nature of the 
recommendations given by schema theory^ which were mostly derived in 
strictly controlled laboratory settings it is clear that they will have to 
be empirically validated within a systematic research framework in the 
aviation environment* 

The following questions may serve as guidelines for research into the 
development of efficient training methods towards an accurate Internal 
model • 

" What concepts and rules should be included in a given schema? 

The context and the entry knowledge (concepti^al and procedural) of the 
learner population will help in answering t' is question. 

- What are the variables of a given schema and what is the range of the 
values of these variables? * 
This question should be investigated in the different contexts in which 
a defined schema can occur. By studying an identified schema in these 
different contexts it should be possible to identify the variables and 
the range of values that they' can take on. 

- Will the acquisition of the internal model be facilitated if certain 
variables are held constant initially? 

The state of the art in simulator technology allows orte to hold certain 
variables con#tam. When ^the flight student begins his training it Is 
now possible to ignore certain conditions initially and have hira 
concentrate on the aspects which suggest an easier integration into his 
existing conceptual and procedural knowledge structure. By reducing the 
learner's overall workload during tlie training process more attention can 
be given to the critical skills to be learned. Hence the intended 
automatization of the given skill should occur sooner (Shiffrin and 
Schneider, 1977). 

- Can the acquisition of an accurate internal model be facilitated if some 
of the functional relationships are being trained context free before 
training in the specific context occurs? 

Current research into this area seems to suggest that this may be 
possible (Rouse, 1981). 

- What considerations should be given concerning the examples which are 
supposed to communicate a given schema to the learner? 

a) Will the comprehension of the system dynamics be facilitated if the 
underlying knowledge structure has been tau);ht explicitly, or does 
it suffice to present examples only? 

b) Will a divergent set of examples be better for the transfer to novel 
situations than a set of highly similar examples? 

c) Does the order of example presentations influence the acquisition of 
an accurate Internal model? 

d) How many examples need to be presented in order to build an accurate 
internal model that facilitates the transfer to novel situations? 

All these questions only represent an outline of the problems that 
need to be investigated. However, the lack of data concerning efficient 
training methods for the development of an accurate internal model 
suggestes that systematic research into these questions should be 
initiated. As the role of both military and commercial pilots changes, the 
need for this research becomes more pressing. 
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THE TOMORROW LEARNING hUCHTNE 

W. W. Castor 
Aviation Simulation Technology » Inc. 



ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this paper is to discuss the need for the evolution oi general aviation 
flight simulators into learning machines and to propose a specific set of functions and 
designs for the tomorrow learning machine . 

The term "flight simulator" is used generically to represent the gamut of training 
devices other than aircraft that are used in the flight training exercise. These include 
both generic and type Simula torsfTIrght training devices, and cockpit procedure 
trainers. / 

The term " learning machine * applies to devices that are interactive to students in the 
pursuit of training objectives. They are represented today by such tools as computer 
assisted instruction (CAl), "smart'^ video tape or disk and various mechanical tools that 
force a reiteration of learning, based upon the correctness of a student^s response. 

The concept of the tomor r ow learning machine is the marriage of simulation 
techniques to computer controlled learning machines. 



The discussion will be represented in four parts: 

1. That there will be an increasing use of simulators in general aviation flight 
training. 

2. That there are a number of inherent problems in flight training today, 

3. That there is the potential for resolving these problems through the use of 
simulators tliat are adapted to become learning machines. 

4. And that there is a proposea set of functions, uses and design criteria to be 
considered for the tomorrow learning machine . 
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THE GROWTH OF SIMULATION 



General aviation training will be moving rapidly in the direction of simulation devices. 
The advanced experience of commercial and military aviation in the use of simulators 
has proven the benefits of increased proficiency for less cost. 

And there is a major set of demands that exist today in general aviation that will 
increasingly drive towards training in simulation devices. 

ECONOiMICS - Flight training in simulators is less expensive. 

ENERGY CONSERVATION - Simulators save on our energy reserves. You can literally 
fly around the world on the equivalent of one gallon of fuel. 

EFFICIENCY - You can acomplish 'three to ten times as much in a given unit of 
training time. An aircraft is a very poor classroom by comparison. 

EFFECTIVENESS - A greater range of training can be accomplished; particularly in 
handling emergency procedures. Simulators make safer pilots. 

STANDARDS - Simulation provides an improved vehicle te standardize Binning... and 
simulators reduce the demand on air traffic control. 

In short, simulation can be a superior way of handling training. And our technology 
today allows us to provide increasingly sophisticated elements of simulation at a price 
affordable to general aviation. 

Projections of growth in simulator training in this decade range from 50% to 100% of 
ai flight training being done in simulators by the year 1990, One large flight school is 
implementing plans to be doing 70% of their flight training in simulators within three 
I ears. 

The tools oi simulation in flight training will see extensive growth and usage, ihe 
numbers of general aviation simulators will increase one hundred fold by 1990, 

With this dramatic proliferation of simulation devices and with the extraordinary 
wealth of technology we have today, how can we take further advantage of the 
opportunity to improve the effectiveness and efficiency of flight training 

LIMITATIONS OF FLIGHT TRAINING 

There have been traditional limitations to flight training since its inception. For the 
last 78 years flight training has been a one on one operation. One instructor and one 
student. It has ^^een an event orientation. 

As observed by Stanley Roscoe, in his book Aviation Psychology , "there is more literal 
truth than hyperbole in the frequent assertion that the flight instructor is the greatest 

single source of variability in the pilot training equation" "the standardization of 

flight traming has always proved an elusive objective". 

V\e are not in fact able to standardize. 
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And because we cannot fully control or evaluate this variable event represented by the 
flight instructor, we effectively do not really know what works best in flight training. 
Nor are . _ quite sure about what is not working at all. 

Education in flight training is not an event , it is ft process . And to manage a process, 
we must specifically assign and calibrate the events. Because the events of flight 
lessons have great variability, we are woefully ill-equipped to implement and manage 
the process of education in flight training. 

We have seen heroic and monumental efforts to improve flight training. By "improve" 
1 mean elevate the success record as perceived by at least two terminal evaluations: 

1. The accident rate per 100,000 hours; and .... 

2. The check pilot. Another subjective and variable event. 

Many ol these improvement efforts have been represented by massive increased 
dosages of training and enormously expensive physical replicas of aircraft that are 
used a.^ training machines. And they have had a measure of success. 

V\e have made positive inroads. We have improved. But we really haven^t done 
anything of substance to control and standardize the event! WeVe just added more of 
them. 

Moreover, I would suggest that there may be more effective and less expensive ways, 
lhat we may not need to dump fertilizer over the entire farm in order to grow ten 
strawberry plants. If we could just target in on the strawberry plants, we could save a 
lot of fertilizer costs. Maybe we would even use a different kind of fertilizer. 

Hut in order to rifle in on the specific elements of training; and in order to evaluate 
the training standards; and in order to eventually implement and manage a process of 
education ... we need to standardize and empirically evaluate the event. 

And with the assumption that simulation and flight training devices will be dc rigucur 
in tuture llight training... we just may [jave a better opportunity to standardize and 
evaluate. 

I HL: NLKJjS I'OK IMFHOVhMKNT 

vWial are some of soine of the obvious needs m flight training today that could 
|)uteiiliali> uc addrebseil through the use of simulators? 

1 lie re a need 

1. Standardization tools that can be mtert^^tive to a students individual goals and 
progress. 

I horo is a ncoo for: 

2. A means of augmenting an instructor's role to reduce the boredom of monitoring 
and to allow him tools to manage exceptions in the training process. To monitor 
the process of education as opposed to originating an event. 
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There is a neeo for: 

3. A way of permanently recording fii^fht training sessions to allow en.piru'.ti 

comparisons of lesson effectiveness v;ith a student or a group of studc^nt.- cv^r 
tine. 

fliere is a ncea for: 

i. Vehicles that force the itnpleinentation ol consistent perforinai.oc sl(aHi"J'< . 
For example: what is a successful VOK tracking IcssonV II >ou .js^. 
instructors, you will receive 10 ditferent answers. We iuhu to ov h.at^^ 
successful performance on specific parameters thnt arc corsistji t aii.^n: 
si jdents, 

Fhrre is a need for: 

). Increasea instructor productivity. v\hy one on one" vMiv not nnc t^- j... cr iH*' 



ILNCilONAL ELEMENTS OF lOMORHOVvVS LLARNING vtAe'lilM. 

It we accept that flight training is moving rapidly in tlie uircotion of simulation tooN. 
and that there are these needs for improvement in flight training as it exists toda\, 
then how can we endow simulators with the capacity to better resolve these neeUi for 
improvement? How can we interlace interactive training machines with simulators to 
serve as a platform for increased training proficiency? What might ue proposed as the 
functional elements of tomorrow's learning machines that can contribute to the 
resolution of these needs? anq that can allow the further generation of improved 
training techniques and tools. 

Vhe following functional elements for tomorrow's learning rwyhiuos are proposed for 
consideration: 

1. For standardization: the implementation of simulator lessons at tie ih*cructive 
computer level. By that is meant that the training activities f>nd parameters 
would be directed aiid monitored by computer programs. And thst they would be 
designed to interact with the student by computer instruction to direct the 
lesson in the context of the student's performance. For cxaniple, il the student 
does not perform an ILS within prescribed parameters, he is directed by the 

, computer to redo it. If the student's performanco is extensively beyond 
parameters, an instructor is notified. The instructor would at that time bring his 
skills to bear to assist the situation, lie is keyed to manage the exception, he is 
not required to sit and wait for an exception to occur. But the lesson would be 
standard. And the parameters of achievement would be standard. And the 
instructor productivity would be amplified. 

2. Improved instructional tools are needed to increase instructor productivity and 
effectiveness. Rather than one instructor tending to one stu('^nt, consider the 
use of remote centralized monitors that portray all lesson plan activity lor 
several students. Monitors that could portray the track being flown as well as 
the attendant training parameters defined in each dimension of flight activity. 

ihere should also be the ability to recall and portray specific segments of the 
lesson by either monitor or by strip chart recorder to compare and rcinlorcc thr 
training experience as necessary. 
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Emergency procedures should be reinforced in a standard fashion by pre- 
programmed or jresponse generated emergencies to the instruments tor to the 
engines. Because other students undergoing that same lesson would encounter a 
similar set of emergency conditions, it would be possible to evaluate a 
consistf^ t level of training and training results. 

Again, the instructor can amplify his productivity by monitoring many students 
at once. He would interject his skills only on an exception basis, he would be 
trained and equipped to manage the process of education. 

3. Evaluation tools should be provided by permanently recording the lesson activity 
on computer media. It would be recorded in each dimension along with the 
specific parameters of required performance. 

This would allow, finally, an exact and , precise record to evaluate the 
effectiveness of lessons, the longer term performance of students, the 
comparative effectiveness of various lesson plans on groups of students and an 
evaluation of the training device itself. It could allow a platform of knowledge 
upon which to base the evolution of behavioral training techniques and tools. 



DESIGN REQUIREMENTS 

In order to project a more defined reality to these functional elements, let us consider 
the general design and interface requirements for the components of TOMORROW'S 
LEARNING MACHINE. 

The essence of what you see in the diagram (Figure 1) is a simulator with its 
component peripherals of visual system, plotter and instructor control console 
interfaced to a computer that uses a voice synthesizer, a dual floppy disc, a color strip 
chart recorder, a monitor, and a keyboard for its component peripherals. 

The simulator, either generic or type specific, would require a databus and a capability 
to regularly emit precise digital information on attitude, position, altitude, speed, and 
condition. It further would require input ports to allow elements of external direction 
and control. 

The interface would provide information to the computer from the simuI5l3r databus 
and allow the computer to control the visual presentation and the remote instructor 
console. The visual should be controlled in terms of the ability to dynamically change 
the ceiling, the visibility, the day or night toning and the runway light intensity. The 
instructor console should be automatically controlled for the implementation of 
various emergencies on a pre-programmed or response-oriented basis. 

On the computer side, the voice synthesizer would be used to direct the lesson activity 
and it should have the capability of several different voices for its vocabulary. This 
would imitate the realism of receiving instructions or clearances from different 
clearance authorities. For example, one voice for the tower, another for departure 
control, and yet another for center control. 

The dual disc would be for the purpose of holding lesson programs and for recording 
the flight lesson. The lesson plan and the parameters of performance would all be 
contained on the disk along with the ability to direct the lesson and to direct an 
iteration of a poorly performed maneuver. 
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The strip chart recorder should use color to allow distinct portrayal of the lesson track 
versus the actual flight track in each dimension. 

The monitor (CRT) is there to provide lesson re'iforcement. It is in effect an 
automated blackboard which could visually present a lesson objective by showing 
historic track or demonstration pictures. 

The keyboard would of course be present for logging in and off and initializing 
programs.. ..as well as providing instructor control and override. 

The system could be further interfaced by modem to a central host computer or to a 
time shared system. These features could expand the learning machine to multiple 
units tied to interactive video briefing stations fo^ a total integrated learning system 
center. A larger host system could also allow the evalufltions of more complex 
maneuvers. 

In addition to what is visible in this diagram, there is a requirement for an operational 
program that provides for simple input and alteration of lesson plans with voice 
control, interactive branching, pre-programmed emergencies, control of the visual, 
lesson performance parameters and recording. 

And the final and most important requirement is an array of highly disciplined and 
tested lesson programs. And that will be a limitless goal because the learning, 
teaching evaluation is heuristic by nature. It is a closed system of specific 
requirements and exact behavioral results that will lead to continuing improvements. 

Some of the specific capabilities of this learning system design would be: 

1. To record altitude and position for a one hour flight. 

2. To replay parts of the flight onto a strip chart with a horizontal situadon that 
shows the allowable position criteria and a vertical cross^ection showing the 
glide slope. 

3. Instantaneous position on the computer monitor to orient the simulator position 
to facilities. ^ 

4. Computer generated instrument failures. 

5. ^ Instructions stored on floppy disc. 

6. Programs that could be created by a user rather simply. 

7. The ability of the computer to talk by using a stored vocabulary. 

8. Computer generated instructions and corrections when a student is off course, 

9. And computer generated check lists to reinforce procedural training. 

And some of the functional uses of this specific design would be: 

1. Computer interactive instruction where the computer provides instruction by 
voice and .concurrently evaluates a student's performance on the simulator. The 
evaluation criteria would direct branching in the lesson for repeat maneuver? or 
for advanced progress. 

2. Hight profiles where a typical trip begins with the copying of a clearance from 
the computer. Controllers' voices are changed and there are frequency hand- 
offs. Again, the computer would observe and record the performance. The 
computer could generate instrument failures at critical times or in response to a 
.student's situation. The computer could control visibility and cloud ceiling to 
give enroute weather changes. 
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3. Instructor evaluation packages would allow the instructor to call for var ious 
evaluation plots or to request pre-programmed demonstration pictures. 

4. Complete flight profiles would be permanent records. They could be used to 
evaluate student/group performance against a consistent standard. ..and they 
could be used to establish improved training profiles. 



That then is a generalized picture of a proposed design for tomorrow's learning 
machine, Tne inherent capabilities of such a design could be instrumental in moe'ting 
the needs for improvement in flight training. 

It would allow us a vehicle to standardize, control and measure what has been for the 
last 78 years the one great variable in flight traming: the individual lessons by the 
individual mstructor. 



S UMV \KY 

There will be an mcreased dependency on, and requirement for, simulators in general 
aviation. The proliferation of simulators will grow exponentially. The future is 
moving towards us very rapidly. 

There are pronounced needs for improvement m flight training today. But until we ean 
get our hands around and standardize the event of a training lesson, we cannot control 
or improve the training process. 

This trend towards significantly increased usage of simulation devices provides us with 
a unique opportunity to meet the needs for improvement in flight training today. And 
that opportunity can best be exploited by the marriage of simulators to interactive 
learning techniques. That marriage would provide an increased ability to standardize, 
control and measure the events of flight lessons. It would provide improvetl 
instructional tools that increase instructor productivity and concurrently provide the 
ability for students to proceed at their own pace and according to their own goals. 

We have discussed at some length the functional elements, the design characteristics, 
the capabilities and the uses of tomorrow's learning machine. The technology of today 
makes feasible these characteristics. We are on the edge of a new renaissance in 
flight training. 

We are directing our time and efforts to develop such a tomorrow learning system . VVc 
believe that the benefits of improved instructor productivity, standardization of 
training and especially the ability to empirically evaluate the effectiveness of various 
innovations in flight training techniques and tools can significantly advance the art of 
trainmg to the level of a science. 

We would very much appreciate the input and observations of others as to how we enn 
direct and amplify the value of what we are trying to do. 
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OPERATOR SKILL RETENTION IN AUTOMATED SYSTEMS 

Dennis B. Beringer 
Department of Industrial Engineering 
University of Wisconsin at Madison 



Many contemporary man-machine systems are becoming increasingly 
automated. In some instances this automation is virtually complete 
(robot-operated assembly lines) while in others it is only partial 
(commercial aircraft autopilots). Although very high levels of 
reliability have been achieved in the operation of many such systems, 
some experience periodic failures ranging from slight performance 
degradation to catastrophic malfunction. The behavior of the human 
operator during these periods of failure is of particular interest. 

Numerous semi-automated systems retain the option of direct human 
Control although the operator may spen<} most of an operational cycle 
as a monitor of the system rather than a manipulator of the system. 
This essentially removes the operator from the control loop and poses 
serious problems when a manual override of the system becomes necessary. 
Beyond the immediate difficulty of knowing what state the system is in 
when such action becomes necessary, the operator who is out of the 
control loop for any length of time may also experience a reduction 
in manual control skills over time. This may be most pronounced if 
system failures are very infrequent. 

The program proposed herein will examine the effects of task 
automation on skill retention through the use of simulaton. A PDP-11 
computer will be used to generate displays and monitor operator 

performance on simulated monitoring and controlling tasks. Automation / 
failures will be systematically introduced and will vary in frequency ^ 
between experimental conditions. Performance under these conditions 1 
will be compared with that obtained using an artificial manipulation 
task designed to maintain skilled performance in the absence of 

actual system failures. This approach should provide a means of ^ 
predicting what level and type of interpolated activity may be 
substituted for actual system control activity to maintain operator 
skills at an acceptable level. 
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MEASURING PILOT AIR^OMBAT MANEUVERING PERFORMANCE 



Edward E. Eddowes 
Operations Training Division 
Air Force Human Resources Laboratory 

The key requirement in developing measures of any human performance is 
to know and understaf.d the performance to be measured. In the case of pilot 
air combat maneuvering performance this requirement has become a formidable 
problem from the outset. While previous attempts have been made to know and 
understand pilot performance in air combat for the purpose of developing 
suitable measurement procedures, to date none have solved the problem 
effectively to the satisfaction of behavioral scientists and expe\ienced air 
combat pilots. 

The Mystique of Air Combat Maneuvering Performance 

It is not surprising that acquiring the needed knowledge and under- 
standing of a pilot's air combat performance is not easy. The mystique 
which surrounds the air fighter's skilled performance reinforces a popular 
notion of the courageous, determined, relentlessly aggressive, sharp-eyed 
hunter of the skies, capable of making split-second decisions and 
lightning-fast maneuvers to defeat an aerial opponent. Such images as these 
have been fostered in the film performances of Errol Flynn, David Niven, 
John Wayne, Robert Ryan, Edmund O'Brien, Robert Stack, Robert Mitchum, and 
Robert Wagner, to mention only a few. 

The descriptions of fighter pilots presented by Tom Wolfe (1979) in The 
ight Stuff suggest such additional characteristics- as ambitious, 
competitive, jealous, exploitive, and above all eager to accept dangerous 
challenges in order to demonstrate courage. A pilot with the right stuff 
will let it all hang out, against all odds, and will compete at the drop of 
a hat for the opportunity. Furthermore, righteous pilots don't talk about 
their right stuff. Thus the problem of knowing and understanding pilot air 



combat maneuvering performance to develop the means for measuring it remains 
unsolved. 

Until recently further research and development which focused on pilot 
air combat maneuverinq performance was discouraged. It was assumed to be 
too amorphous, too multi -faceted, too complex, too subjective, and too rare 
to attack systematically with any reasonable chance for success. 

Whdt Can We Learn from the History of Air Combat? 

There are historical data available to aid in the search for knowledge 
and understanding of pilot air combat maneuvering performance. If one keeps 
a sharp, fighter pilot-like, eye out for them, more than 100 paperback 
histories, biographies, autobiographies and memoirs published/reprinted 
during the last twenty years may be found in drug stores, airline terminals, 
news stands, and book stores. From these histories of Rickenbacker (1969), 
Bishop (1967), Fonck (1967), and von Richthofen (1959) from World War I, and 
of Galland (1965), Hartman (Toliver and Constable, 1971), Tuck (Forrester, 
1978), Townsend (1969), Sakai (1965), Klostermann (1979); Johnson (1964), 
and Scott (1965), from World War II, one can piece together an emerging 
picture of what a fighter pilot is, how he goes about his combat flying job 
and the behavioral processes he exercises in accomplishing an air combat 
mission. 

The historical data at first underline the popular image of the expert 
air fighter as having superior vision (Sakai, 1965), as being an excellent 
pilot (Bishop, 1967) and deadly shot (Fonk, 1967; Heiferman, 1971; and von 
Richthofen, 1969), as exercising coolness under pressure, and above all as 
an aggressive attacker whose goal is to, "...blow you apart before you get 
close enough to hit me." (Scott, 1965). This last quote suggests a pilot 
characteristic that may'provide a clue to help penetrate the fighter pilot 
mystique and stimulate a new interpretation of what the great aces have told 
us. Getting the enemy before he gets you' suggests a strategy of taking no 
unnecessary risks, of fighting on your rather than his terms, of seeking and 
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exploiting fighting advantages and. if possible, of avoiding contacts where 
your adversary may exploit an advantage against you. This approach has been 
endorsed by Fonck (1967), Rickenbacker (1967), Chennault (Heiferman, 1971). 
and Hartman (Toliver and Constable, 1971). 

Such fighter leaders as Bishop (1967), and Chennault (Heiferman, 1971), 
indicate that the successful air combat pilot will learn everything he can 
about the capabilities and limitations of his aircraft and be practiced in 
extracting its maximum performance in a variety of air combat tactics and 
maneuvers under a wide array of environmental circumstances without 
unintentionally exceeding ;ts performance limitations. For the same reason 
the expert air fighter win know the strengths and weaknesses of his 
adversary's aircraft, its performance capabilities and limits, and both the 
p-obable and possible combat tactics and maneuvers his enemy may use to 
counter his attack (Sims, 1962). In addition Fonck (1957) and Rickenbacker 
(1969) emphasize caution, concentration, and patience as key characteristics 
of the successful air combat pilot. 

It can be seen that ttie expert pilot will plan and manage his combat 
engagement to put his opponent in the weakest defensive position by 
detecting his enemy before he is detected, for example, by hiding in the sun 
or behind clouds, so as to initiate an engagement from a favorable position. 
The expert will include in his plan a number of alternative tactics/maneuvers 
with which he can counter the enemy's defensive maneuvers and preserve his 
initial advantage as long as possible. Thus he will know ahea^ of time what 
to do, how to adapt what has to be done to the momentary circumstances of 
the engagement, what information he needs to guide him in optimizing the 
effectiveness of the attack, and where and when he must get this 
information, and what to do with it (Eddowes, 1974; Eddowes and Waag, 
1980U This last bit of knowledge and planning foresight will prevent 
avoidable tactical errors during a fight, generate flexible criteria for 
moment to moment assessment of how it goes, and provide alternative courses 
of action for selection in case a pilot decides to knock-off his attack if 
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it looks like an engagement is not going well enough to warrant pursuing it 
further. 



Components of Air Combat Maneuvering Skill 

There i5/5)^e other important characteristic of the expert air fighter 
that may have little to do with aggressiveness, keen eyesight, or superior 
marksmanship. This attribute of air combat maneuvering performance involves 
the pilot's continuing application of his mission plan in sequencing and 
pacing his cockpit tasks in anticipation of what is coming up next. The 
result is his habit of getting everything done and out of the way as soon as 
possible in order to leave htm relatively free to concentrate his attention 
on defeating his adversary" once the engagement begins. All this reduces 
task overload and the performance degradation it typlca'lj^y produces. 

The characteristic readtness-for-anything of an expert air fighter 
develops naturally as his flying skills increase in breadth, depth, and 
refinement during all the flying training he has undergone up to thr' moment 
he decides to point the nose of his aircraft toward his enemy. The pilot's 
habitual anticipation, that is, thinking ahe^d of the anrcraft, has been 
trained-in since the beginning (Eddowes and Waag,"* 198Cr). Early in training 
a pilot learns that to control an aircraft properly, tie must begin his 
control actions soon enough to satisfy the spatial and temporal requirements 
of the maneuver he is executing .(whether it is leading with control stick 
pressure to level out of a dive without overshooting his assigned altitude, 
or starting a high^-yo-yo in time to avoid overshooting his adversary in air 
combat). . * 

Acquiring satisfactory anticipation skill is cofnpl icated by the fact 
that et^rors often are not apparent to the pilot when they are made because 
of the lag in an aircraft*$ response to a control input. Thus a pilot can 
only review. his error retrospectively to determine what he did wrong and 
discover how to correct/avoid the error in the future. This state of 
affairs does not provide favorable circumstances for feedback that leads to 
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effective, rapid learning. Given that the pilot with average anticipation 
s1<ill may need lots of luck to survive, much less succeed in air combat, it 
is easily sfien that improved performance measurement could lead to more 
effectisve training and increase the' rate of skill acquisition in. air combat _ 
maneuvering. 

Summarizing the analysis presented above, the air fighter has to 
translate his mission requirements into a planned sequence of actions he 7 
must take. Then he can use thjs information to evaluate his progress during 
the mission on the basis of •how closely he satisfies the requirements of his 
plan. For example, by knowing the weapons loaded and how he will employ 
them, the pilot can' prepare them for firing long before he is likely to 
contact the enemy. In addition-, as a consequence of his planning for all 
fore$ee0ila».avents, the air fighter can position himself in the best ^. 
tactical position available to provide himself the-most favorable escape 
routes or for modifying the mission plan if things turn out differently than 
exDected. He will be able to evaluate the progress of" an engagement on the 
basis of the criteria established in^tiis- mission plan. Further, he will be* 
able toldiscri^minate the .need for deciding gn what- to do next because the 
plan will quide his information seeking which in tiTrn will guide his 
decision making. , } ' 

Applying Discrimination and Decision Skills In Air Combat 

By simplifying his moment-to-moment* perfdrmance requirements through 
anticipating the work he can accomplish before contact with the enemy, the 
air fighter can concentrate on the combat\ engagement and its critical cycle 
of discriminations and decisions that Hartman (Toliver and Constable^ 1971)^ ^ 
has identified succinctly, "Se^, decide, attack, break." ' The combat pilot 
sees or detects and identifies his |idversary; decides to or not to attack, 
given the spatial relations involved, the functior\al s'tate of his aircraft 
and the estimated capabilities of his adversary^ attacks using his knowledge 
of his own aircraft and the enemy aircraft "capabilities; and breaks contact 
following the attack using the most effective maneuver under the 
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circumstances. Each engagement involves repetitions of the see, decide, 
attack, break discrimination-decision sequence. Like many of his predatory 
predecessors, Hartman found turning contests hazardous and avoided them. He 
preferred to use the see. decide, attack, break sequence to simplify his 
tasks in the midst of an aerial dogfight. 

If this picture is accurate and valid, and the history of air combat 
indicates it is. the key components of an air combat mission are the quality 
of the mission plan and how a pilot uses it. The depth and breadth of the 
information the plan summarizes determines its quality, and the disciplined, 
refined discrimination and decision making of the pilot reflects the quality 
of his performance as he uses the plan to guide him in determining what to 
look for, where and when to look for it, and what to io with it when he 
finds it. 

The air combat training problem, it seems, is organizing the environment 
of a novice air fighter so he can acquire the familiarity he needs in how to 
deal effectively with an air combat engagement rather than be overwhelmed by 
it. An important ^asp^ct of the training is feedback to the learner, such as 
may be provided by performance measurement information. The presentations 
which follow describe two independent approaches to developing air combat 
maneuvering performance measurement systems. They are based on different 
capabilities for recording descriptions of air combat engagements developed 
in different training environments by dif f erent 'wi 1 itary serivces. At the 
close of these presentations you will be able to see what has been 
accomplished, decide on the similarities and differences of these two 
measurement systems and applications, attack and assess the credibility and 
merit of the results, and determine if a break has been made in the 
previously mysterious area of measuring a pilot's air co.nbat maneuvering 
performance. 
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PERFORMANCE MEASUREMENT AND THE NAVY'S TACTICAL 
AIRCREW TRAINING SYSTEM (TACTS) 1 



LT GERALD R. STOPFER. Ph.D 
Humcn Factors Laboratory 
Naval Training Equipment Center 
Orlando, Florida 32813 

ABSTRACT 

The development and use of the Tactical Aircrew Training System (TACTS) as 
a means for training advanced air combat skills are described* Pilot perfor- 
mance measurement capabilities of the TACTS are reviewed in terms of their 
value for pilot selection, aircrew training, assessment, and simulator de- 
sign. Several approaches and methods used to conceptualize and measure air 
combat maneuvering (ACM) performance are presented. Limitations in existing 
TACTS performance measurement capabilities are illustrated in terms of several 
psychometric, training, and TACTS operational user feasibility requirements 
for a system of performance measurement. It is concluded that while the exis- 
ting TACTS represents a highly advanced aviation engineering technology that 
can provide extremely valuable training, that same technology has largely ig- 
nored the functional requirements for a system of human performance measure- 
ment. Improvements in the TACTS performance measurement capabilities will im- 
prove its training value even further* 

INTRODUCTION 

In the 1950 Korean conflict, American F-86 Sabre jet aircraft destroyed 
equally capable Soviet MIG-15 aircraft at a rate of 10 MIG's for every Sabre 
lost (Futrell, 196i). In view of these results, the USAF and USN were sur- 
prised at the relatively poor exchange ratios of approximately 2:1 advantage 
over the North Vietnamese Air Force during the first half of the Vietnam con- 
flict (DeLeon, 1977; Editors, AFJI, 1974). In 1969, the Navy released the re- 
sults of a study directed by Captain Frank Ault to explain the unexpected poor 
ait combat maneuvering (ACM) performance of U.S. pilots in Southeast Asia. 
The '^Ault Committee Report" (1969) identified deficiencies in -ir combat 
training as a primary factor. In particular, many pilots were reported to 
have fired their weapons (i.e., missiles) outside of tactical launch envelope 
boundaries. Failure to recognize and fire within an acceptable geometric cone 
surrounding a target aircraft greatly reduces the probability of kill. Be- 
cause the Vietnam Air War was the first time that U.S. pilots used missiles as 
their primary air-launched weapon to destroy enemy aircraft in flight (Craven, 
1980), inadequate training in missile envelope recognition was especially ap- 
parent . 

In .response t:a _the_AuiL_ Reports Jh^ Navy _deve I a majoi^ requir ement 

that a designated airspace (range) and ground support be designed and imple- 
mented to provide training in air combat skills. The specific range ^require- 
ments were: (1) accurate real time weapon envelope recognition training dur- 
ing ACM; (2) accurate recording of training events for debriefing, and (3) 



Ithis project has been supported ^ by COMNAVAIRSYSCOH (340F) and 
NAVAIKDEVCEN (6021). The material presented here does not reflect official 
positions of either of these agencies or of the U.S. Navy. 
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satfcCy and economy of ACM training (Air Test and Evaluation, VX'4, reported m 
Applied Physics Laboratory, 1975). The range, originally called the Air Com^ 
bat Maneuvering Range (ACMR), is today known as the Tactical Aircrew Training 
System (TACTS). The general system, functional description, and operating 
guidelines for TACTS are described in detail elsewhere (User's Guide, 1978). 

PURPOSE 

Two major training technologies e^ist to provide Navy air-to-air combat 
CMinmg. The first, TACTS, is the context for the present paper. Following 
a brief oescription of the TACTS operational and training capabilities, the 
remaining Ssg^tions of the paper will focus on: (1) a description of ACM per- 
formance; 12) an analysis of the human per f ormance measuremenr capabiHti^- 
and limitations of TACTS; (3) an assessment of the value of TACTS performance 
measures for a variety of human factors applications; (4) an identification of 
different approaches used to conceptualize and measure ACM performance; and 
(5) development of a set of specific functional requirements for a system of 
performance measurement (PM). 

The major purpose of this paper is to indicate the current limitations in 
Navy TACTS performance measurement relative to an ideal set of functional re- 
quirements for a performance measurement system (PMS)./.The major thesis de- 
veloped herein is that while the TACTS original design included performance 
measures, there was no specific design for a -system of measurement. It is ^ 
felt that development of a PMS, which meets the requirements presented here, ' 
will greatly assist in more fully accomplishing th^ original operational- 
training requirements which led to development of the TACTS fac«ility. 

The second major training technology, air combat maneuvering simulators 
(ACMSs), are somewhat more recent innovations. Two classes of simulators are 
used for Navy ACM training: (l) Weapon System Trainer, Device 2F112, located 
at NAS Miramar, CA and NAS Oceana, VA; and (2) Air Combat Maneuvering Simula- 
tor, Device 2E6 , located at Oceana. ^ The ACMSs will not be discussed speci- 
fically below, except as an alternative approach to TACTS ACM performance 
measurement . 

DESCRIPTION OF TACTS CAPABILITIES 

Existing TACTS Operational Capabilities 

TACTS is an advanced air combat training system developed to improve air- 
crew proficiency. In a designated airspace, controlled but realistic ACM mis- 
sions are flown against U.S. "play to kill" aircraft adversaries that mimic 
the looks and tactics of Soviets MIGs. With special airborne instrumentation 
pods, all significant flight parameters, weapon events, and mission data of 
multiple aircraft are transmitted to ground stations where they are displayed 
in real time to the range training officer and recorded for replay during post 
mission debriefing.^ Tracks of the symbolized aircraft ire presented on a 
three-dimensional {3-D) CRT display. The system also maximizes safety of 
training. If an aircraft violates any preprogrammed safety parameter, the 
pre-designated symbol for that aircraft begins flashing on the display 



r-w device, Air Combat Tactics Trainer, 2E7, is scheduled to be ready 
for training at NAS Lemoore, CA in late 1982, and a second unit for NAS Cecil 
Field, FL m mid-1983. Youngling et al. (1977) provide a description and 
evaluation of the several ACMSs used by the Air Force and NASA. 
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screen. The ground instructor can then warn the pilot. Figure I portrays the 
four Subsystems comprising TACTS* 

The first TACTS became operational in December 1973 at MCAS Yuma, AZ^. 
Ground stations for monitoring and debriefing ACM in the Yuma range are avail- 
able at both Yuma and NAS Miramar. On the east coast, an over-water range 
became operational in 1976 off Cape Hatteras, NC. Ground training facilities 
are available at both NAS Oceana, and MCAS, Cherry Point, NC . 

:£xisting TACTS Training Capabilities 

The TACTS training capabilities provide: (l) highly realistic conditions 
^^proximatiag^ actual combat; (2) managements and direct control of training by 
zround-based instructors who can quickly vector participating aircraft into 
cr^sitions to set up for each engagement; (3) several missile envelope recogni^ 
lion training modes, varying progressively in difficulty; (4) immediate know^ 
ledge of results of simulated weapon release outcomes; (5) **nondebatabIe" 
fi.e., objective) magnetic tape record of certain actions in the aircraft; and 
recorded flight and weapon action data for performance debriefing and 
lardcopy feedback. ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^ ner^mg TACTS Training Capabilities 

The name change from ACMR to TACTS in 1980 reflects the broadening of 
anticipated training system capabilities beyond air combat maneuvering to a 
/ariety of aircrew combat tasks. Emerging capabilities include simulated 
air-to-ground weapons delivery (e.g., no-drop bomb scoring), electronic war- 
fare (EW) training, and surface-to-air missile (SAM) avoidance training. 
Initial studies have been completed to investigate the feasibility of adding 
7v FY3b 3t-sea monitoring and debriefing capabilities aboard aircraft carrier 
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' I, Description of the Four Subsystems of the Tactical Air Combat 

System (TACTS). Description is from the East Coast TACTS User's 
'Mav 1978). 



^Fhe Air Force participated in the evaluation of the first Navy range and 
- . t jT 1 1 sbe^l a subsequent requirement for an Air Force range called the Air 
..-,mir. Maneuvering Instrumentation (ACMI). The first ACMI became operational 
J ilv 1976 at Nellis AFE , NV, as a technologically updated version of the 
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■acci^ gro.ip. to Che currently available land-based facilities vCrangle, 
■ 1980; 

DESCRIPTION OF ACM PERFORMANCE 

The basic ACM task appears simple. The pilot attempts to: (U destroy 
the enetnv; and (2) avoid being destroyed by the enemy. According to John 
Johnson (1956), Britain's top fighter ace in WWII, pilots just before an ACM 
-nission. . . "fall into two broad categories; those who are going to shoot and 
those who secretly and desperately know that they wili be shot at • • 
called the first group '^hunters'' and the second group "hunted". Tradition- 
ally, however, the fighter pilot has been identified with the first, aggres- 
sive* role and CO a much lesser extent with the second, survival role. The 
cultural mystique surrounding the aggressive fighter pilot and the nature of 
his combat task are described below. 

Task Complexity 

During ACM the modern pilot must visually detect, identify, and track an 
adversary which can change position in 3-D geometric space at supersonic 
speeds. Meanwhile, the fighter must also rapidly manipulate his aircraft and 
weapon controls, monitor instruments and displays, and coordinate his actions 
over communication channels with other aircrew and/or friendly fighter air- 
craft. All these dynamic responses must take place within the typically 
short, 2-3 minutes, of an ACM engagement. In addition to the stringent per- 
ceptual-motor skill requirements, decision-making demands are continuous. For 
example, missile envelope recognition is a critical decision based on a number 
of factors, including the kind of aircraft adversary, fighter missile type 
selected, various rules of thumb for envelope determination, etc. 

These perceptual-motor and decision-making skills are "enabled"^ only 
through the mastery of a third skill-control over emotional responses. The 
pilot must keep his "cool" under conditions of high gravitational forces, the 
possibility of a ground or midair crash, and the extremely rapid loss of fuel 
during intense ACM on the TACTS. During actual combat, the pilot contends 
with additional stressors, including the likelihood of multiple adversaries 
with real weapons, communicaton jamming, SAM*missiles and enemy "flak" of 
various kinds. Although 98 .percent of pilots surveyed have highly favorable 
opinions of the instrumented ACM range as a training facility (Youngling et 
aK, 1977), there was also consensus that the relative safety of the training 
environment limited to some degree transfer of training, to the 1 if e- threaten- 
ing episodes of combat ACM. 



^Current ranges will also be modified as needed for operational test and 

evaluation (OTSE) research studies such as the Air Combat Evaluation - Air 

Intercept Missile Evaluation ( ACEVAL-AIMVAL) program - a joint Air Force/Navy 
evaluation of new air intercept missiles and tactics. 

5weiss (1966) dichotomized combat pilots into "Hawks" (those that downed 
-nemv aircraft) and "doves" (those that were shot down by enemy aircraft). 

col labor at ive effort between the Naval Health Research Center /NTEC is 
planned for FY82 to identify training "stress profiles** of pilots during the 
experience of ACM and to relate these profiles to objective measures of ACM 
performance, ' 
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Alr-to-dir combat between aircraft is especially complex because in-close 
aircraft maneuvering is required. The classical and modern "dogfight" or 
"hassle" between a fighter and an adversary target (called a "bogey") takes 
place because of a requirement for visual identification (VXD) of an adversary 
prior to weapon release. The operational requirement for VXD lessens the 
likelihood of destroying friendly aircraft. However, VXD is not necessary for 
existing missile effectiveness which can extend well beyond visual acquisition 
range, and beyond the airspace in which visually controlled dogfl^htlng would 
otherwise occur. ^ 

The abbreviation "ACM" is often used as a catch-all expression for the 
entire air^-to-air ronbat mission which is highlighted by the aircraft maneu- 
vering engagement, (dogfight). The entire mission includes several kinds of 
performance skills, including radar procedures, VXD intercept procedures, tac- 
tics, ACM, weapon system and missile/cannon envelope recognition, and "bugout" 
.'retura to base) procedures. 

The "Fighter Mystique" 

Until recently, attempts to quantify the highly complex ACM task and to 
reduce it to elemental sequences of subskills were scarce. The ACM perfor- 
oiance measurement (ACMPM) methods described below are all recent products of 
^he last decade. Part of the historical reluctance to develop ACMPM systems 
can be attributed to what might be called the "fighter mystique" (Eddowes, 
1981). There appears to be a general sentiment in the populace that fighter 
pilots have the "right stuff" (Wolfe, 1980). It is also generally acknowled- 
ged that the ingredients for the right stuff are complex and unknown. Even if 
the ingredients were known, they could not be quantified. Finally, the ar^^u- 
ment continues, even if they could be quantified, so few people would have the 
right stuff that measurement would be impractical. 

Studies of combat reviewed by Youngling et al. (197 7) support the general 
view that only a few fighter pilots have the right ingredients for coabat suc- 
cess. For example, only five percent of the 5,000 fighter pilots who flew 
a!?atnst the Germans in WWXX during 1943-1945 accounted for 40 percent of the 
kills recorded by the Eighth Air Force during that period. Even more impres- 
sive were the German fighters whose ten best chalked up 2,568 kills among them 
(Weiss, 1966). 

The unfortunate consequence of the fighter mystique attitude present in 
this culture is that the skill components of the ACM task have not been trans- 
lated into performance measures which could be used to provide training feed- 
back for the majority of fighter pilots who could profit from such feedback. 
Data from WWl , WWII and the Korean conflict indicate that less than 15% of all 
fighter pilots had a better than even chance of surviving their first combat 
experience (Weiss, 1966). Based on data such as these, it has been estimated 
that, without specialized air-to-air combat training, high attrition rates can 
be expected in future conflicts t^oungling et al. , 1977). 



Certain navy combat experienced ACM pilots (e.g., Flynn, 1975) feel 
that the advent of new missile technology "will not eliminate the need for 
visual identification of enemy aircraft and hence the inevitable dogfight" (p. 
-^)♦ An identical view has been expressed by Air Force pilots (Ethell, 1980). 
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K\ ..^.,rb A'.M PLfvFOKMAi^CL MEASUREMENT (ACMPM) 
L.APABILITIES AND LIMITATIONS 



Ao described above, TACTS contributes directly to training by providin^; an 
ACM performance measurement capability* TACTS records and plays back objec- 
tive performance data in a variety of graphic and numeric formats. However, 
the existing TACTS ACMPM has a number of specific limitations for training 
wricn will be described below. Ihe full potential ci ACMPM has yet hi- 
iLiz-n .AS evi.^en-^e of tj,e a^tid tor a ^^ysterr. or performance ^JSi-i c n - r t ,>n 
ho In'.'^S tb » Nav> Fleer Project Team (F?T) for air comba^ nraiami, v u.ex^'-.ly 
5tateG : 

"A cert-' .rnance rreasurement system (PMS) is reqairtd to determine trciii.\r>^, 
effectiveness, act as a diagnostic training aid, and evaluate present/ 
future training device capabilities relative to syllabus. ''^z'ls 

for PMS, indices must be identified. A standa*-d PMS should b-^ ^i^.ti^- 
lished." (COMTACWINGoLANT naval message, March, 1981.) 

'. imitations ^n Existing ACMPM 

The liTitattons indicated below confirm the conclusions of the FPT 
provide a foundation for the development of a set of requirements for an 
ACMPMS in support of the fleet. 

> 

Data Flooding . The performance measures available during ACM and for the 
ACM debrief are so "rich" that some users have described the scheme as "data 
"looding"* The instructor is genuinely overloaded with such an array of 
inf ormat ion . 

Lack of Specific Training Objectives , Data flooding is' a natural conse- 
quence of inadequate specification of behavioral objectives. When it is urv- 
certain as to what is being trained, the simple (and often more costly) solu- 
tion is to measure everything. 

Lack of Trend Data . A major limitation of the TACTS is that performance 
Jata are not accumulated over engagements to identify aircrew trends 
Ciayarelli, Williams, & Stoffer, 1981). Trend data are necessary Lo iaenrify 
and to diagnose consistent patterns of performance as a baseline for correc- 
tive action. 

Certain Important Variables Unmeasured . A second consequence ot ina^p- 

aate specification ft training objectiv^es is that an important pe r f orrninc»=* 
.ariable may go unmeasured. One such variable, time in envelope, is not 
available under the present TACTS ?M. This omission is interesting since 

nvelope recogniti:>n skill training was one of the three original requirements 
Leading to development of TACTS. ^ A second variable, energy managem'eni, has 

nly recently been available as a debriefing aid at NAS Miramar. An energy 
^anagement display (EMO) measures the maneuvering capability of the aircraft 

V intei^ratiag energy maneuverability data available from the TACTS. The 
ibility to maximize maneuvering capability is a major determinant of the out- 
_-me of air combat (Deberg, 1977; Pruitt, Moroney, & Lau, 1^80). 



yen if a time in envelope indication were imm^d la te I y avail able, it 
r.j ^^roba^^ly nec-^ssary to reconstruct or qualify the variable (i.*:*., on 
t-^f* "asis 3: a rate measure). 



inadequate Debrief Data' Formatting , Much of the performance data avail- 
able during the debrief is in numeric form which is difficult to visually pro- 
cess and retain. The operational acceptance of the EMD is based in large part 
on the fact that it is a pictorial display of the energy maneuvering envelope 
of an aircraft and of its opponent during an ACM engagement. The EMD was de- 
veloped as a debriefing tool with considerable input from TACTS pilots, Simi-- 
larly, the complexity of missile envelopes would be more easily understood if 
represented by graphic than numeric formats. An ongoing project, direccd b*- 
che Human Factors Laboratory (HFL) at the Naval Training Equipment Ct^nt-^fr, 
focused on the development of methods to standardize the entire debrief feed^ 
back in terms of display tables and graphs that are recommended by TACTS users 
(Ciavarelli, Pectigrew, & Brictson, 1981). Methods for missile envelope rep- 
resentation, and simultaneous representation of associated missile shots, are 
now available. 

Lack of Quality Control Over Raw Performance Data . Two major emergir^g 
systems to provide performance measurement for TACTS will be described in a 
subsequent section. Both of these efforts, as well as a more recent effort 
with a similar goal (McGuinness et al., 1980), have had to implement consider^ 
able quality control over the performance data prior to data analysis and 
interpretation. McGuinnes5 et al. have described in some detail a nuijiber of 
limitations in TACTS hardware and operational procedures which consequently 
require "filtering" of TACTS output data. 

VALUE OF TACTS AS A SOURCE OF PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 

The objective performance data available from TACTS are sources of valu- 
able criteria for several purposes, including training. 

Selec t ion 

One of the original (1975) research interests in the TACTS ACMPM was to 
identify, define and validate behavioral criterion variables for use by the 
Naval Aerospace Medical Research Laboratory (Brictson, Ciavarelli & Jones, 
1^77; Brictson et al., 1978). The Vision Research Laboratory, in particular, 
was interested in developing realistic criteria for validation of certain 
visual variables used to select naval aviators. There appeared to be an ob-^ 
vious mismatcn between current selection variables which emphasize static, 
high contrast, central vision acuity and the dynamic, low contract, peripheral 
vision characteristic of ACM - a major mission of the navy fighter pilot com-^ 
munity. In a study using TACTS data, e.g., it was found that the averag^^ 
visual target acquisition ("tally-ho") range was considerably shorter than ex-- 
pectation based on laboratory data on human visual capability (Hutchins» 
1978;. These laboratory data are the basis for the visual selection tests 
currently in use by the Navy. Youngling et al. (1977) have systematically 
reviewed and recommended ACM ranges as intermediate test beds for combat ef- 
fectiveness predicted by various selection factors. 

Tra inmg ^ 

Performance data are essential to the training process. Measures of ACM 
subtask skills allow the instructor to monitor the progress of training, as 
well as to provide diagnostic feedback regarding problem areas. Both norm- 
referenced and criterion^ref erenced standards of aircrew proficiency can be 
established. These behavioral criteria and associated standards inform the 
instructor and student as to what is to be trained- and to what level. Tr.Tin- 
mg effectiveness evaluations (TEEs) are then possible* 



"""'■"Assessmenr of operational ACM readiness, tactics, equTpment , ^et-ity. jikI 
cost-ef fect.iveness of the range, is» possible only with the availabilic, of 
TACTS performance data. , , 

Readiness Assessment , Once combat becomes necessary, the outcome rests on 
the quality of the, previous aviator selection process and training in ACM. A 
chxrd factor is placement or deployment of aircrew and squadrons on rn^^^inns 
:har. ir-- suited ':o their level of operational readiness. Readiness c-.^s^.mir 
:s n^C corxerned with changing the level of ACM proticiency through tr^i.inz. 
[l simply attempts to describe existing squadron and individual differences 
^irong fleet fighters. 

Tactics Assessmen t. Performance data taken during TACTS engagements can 
sipdale ACM tactics. The Nav,al Fighter Weapons School (NFWS), called "Topguo 
IS responsible for teaching advanced ACM tactics. Lessons learned from tac- 
tics assessment on the TACTS have already begun to update Topgun tactical 
Tiiidance, including those that concern throttle control during ACM and vjri-'js 
"ruUs of rhumb*' for recognizing missile launch envelopes. 

j E^ITlpment Assessment . The technology of TACTS is changing rapidly with 
the I development ami introduction of new aircraft (i.e., the F/A-18), new air 
intercept missiles (i.e., all aspects capable), new performance aids incor- 
porated in Heads-Up-Disp4ay (HUD) to improve missile envelope recognition 
iLutter, 1979), new EMD performance aids developed to maximize the maneuvering 
capability of the fighter aircraft (Pruitt et al., 1980), etc. Performance 
criteria will serve to evaluate whether the use of modifie,d capabilities and 
performance aids translates into improved performance on TACTS. 

Safety Assessment , Similar to commercial airline recording of flight data 
and human performance for subsequent analysis for safety factors, TACTS allows 
both on-line and off-line capability for safety assessments leading to correc- 
tive and/or preventive feedback. ^ 

Cos c-£f feet iveness Assessment . The use of simulated weapons and^ tai^^cL-. 
has greatly decreased the cost (and increased the safety) of ACM practice. 
The producer of the instrumented air combat ranges for both the Navy and the 
^ir Force estimates that the TACTS/ACMI reduces air combat training costs by 
nore than $100 million annually (Cubic Corporation, 1978). According to 6il\ 
Doila-d (1980), the TACTS manager at Miramar, the fcirst system deveh.pt^^O :or 
'liramar cost approximately $25 million in and instalULiou of the s^o^on 

in an operational mode. The system costs less* than a $1,000 an houi t^- o\^^'- 
ite. However, these savings must be assessed in terms ot perfocuauw. etlec- 
tiv^ness measures on the TACTS. 

Simulation Design 

One of the most important values of PM is its role in training device 
iesign. Future l^avy air combat training simulators will be designed with iie 
benefit of TACTS performance, data that has validated certain ACM simu-icor 
-naming capabilities and not others. In particular, the simulator's PMS can 

dpsigned CO overlap that available on the TACTS. Common performance p^a- 
lures between ACM trainers and TACTS would provide an ideal foundation ;or 
effectiveness evaluations of simulators (see Mc^winness et aU , 1930). 
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MAJOR APPROACHES TO ACM PERFORMANCE MEASUREMENT (ACMPM) 



The literature on ACMPM can be organized on the basis of common approaches 
to the problem of measurement. 

Systems View vs. Component View 

Most researchers in this field have taken a systems view of ACMPM. Thus, 
human performance and its measurement is viewed as only one corpponent depen- 
dent on other elements in an ACM training system. The system includes such 
elements as a ircrew, .instructors, aircraft, weapons, and operating conditions, 
all of which impact performance output. 

Mul tg^variate vs. Univariate Analyses 

Most researchers have recognized the complexity of ACM success and have 
adopted various statistical techniques to deal with this complexity. Not sur- 
prisingly, multivariate methods such as multiple regression (Coward eC al., 
1979), factor analysis (Deberg, 1977), and discriminant function analysis 
(Kelly et al., 1979), have been applied primarily with ACM simulators rather 
than with the TACTS. In contrast to TACTS, these simulators allow sufficient 
pilot sample size and repeated measures on selected variables to allow the use 
of multivariate statistical approaches to the development of ACM^M. 

The Readiness Estimation System (RES), described below^ provides a perfor- 
mance index of ACM based on complex mathematical models that incorporate a 
number of airplane and inter-airplane parameters typically measured by the 
TACTS. 

It should be noted that operational users (Seminar, 1980) of TACTS are 
generally opposed to a simple, univariate characterization of performance. 
Their legitimate fear is that ACM training would be geared to achievement of 
that particular performance metric to the exclusion of others critical for ACM 
proficiency. In addition, there appears to be a desire to avoid labeling the 
performance of any particular pilot based on one measure that might have ad- 
verse effects on his competitive spirit. Resolution of the apparent conflict 
between research development of. single metrics and the concerns identified 
above will be found, in part, by developmen^t of a composite measure of ACM 
success, dependent on multiple tasks, with each task weighted according to its 
relative contribution to overall ACM success. This composite measure, under 
development by the Human Factors Laboratory, will allow both subtask and com- 
posite ACM task performance feedback, to supplement the traditional measure of 
ACM success in terms of fighter/adversary kill exchange ratios. • 

''Building Blocks" vs. "Top-Down" View of ACM Success . 

Some (e.g., Ciavarelli, Williams, & Krasovec, 1980) have chosen a hierar- 
chical or "building blocks" system approach to development of a PMS by first 
focusing on specific ACM tasks that are evaluated at various layers in the 
performance hierarchy for criticality to ACM success. Others use a "top-down" 
approach by focusing on ultimate or penultimate performance measures of ACM 
success and then proceeding to subtask analysis. For example, McGuinness et 
al. (1980) have sharply criticized approaches based strictly on subtask anal- 
ysis. At some level, however, agreement between these two approaches will 
eventuall y be reached . 

Performance variables at different levels in the measurement hierarchy are 
useful for different purposes. For example, task and subtask approaches pro- 
vide sufficient detail for individual pilot diagnostic feedback . At this 
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level it LS possible to find out what specific skills superior fighter pilots^ 
possess so that these skills can^ be trained in new .pilots. Approaches that 
focus on system output level such afe exchange ratios provide valuable informa-. 
tion for overall squadron readiness assessment. The RES,' e,'g., provides over- 
all ranking of aircrew and squadrons on the basis of overall mar^euvering 
scores, but does not allow for individual diagnostifc infoi;mation to explain 
differences in maneuvering proficiency. At the system level* are output vari- 
ables that are used to assess the relative contribution of various sub'tasks 
and to construct .a composite measure of ACM success referred to above. Thus, 
not only do performance measures at various levels in the h^ierarchy serve use- 
ful purposes by themselves but they also complement each 'Other in a complete 
system of performance measurement. 

Dynamic vs , Static Representations of Performance 

The original TACTS provides qualitative feedback through dynamic replay of 
the entire engagement. Some more recent PM schemes (i,e., the RES) provide 
performance feedback regarding the dynamic interplay between opposing air- 
craft. The RES provides a • t ime-h is t ory , quantitative index score of maneuver- 
ing performance based on continuous measurement throughout the engagement. 

Other approaches conceptualize maneuvering as one rather discrete step in 
a total ACM mission sequence preceded by radar procedures and lookout proce- 
dures, and followed by envelope recognition procedures (Ciavarelli et al., 
1981), Odiously, the dynamic properties within each of these discrete 
"steps" could be elaborated into a PM metric. For training diagnostic pur- 
poses, however, there is considerable value in providing initial performance 
feedback in the form of discrete and comprehensible steps involved in the task 
to be trained. The more complex and less comprehensible performance dynamics 
associated with each step should be reserved until the pilot has achieved min- 
imal proficiency at those particular steps. In reality, the distinction bet- 
ween dynamic and static representations of performance becomes blurred to the 
extent that sequential dependencies between discrete events in the ACM mission 
can be established, as has been demonstrated by Ciavarelli and his associ- 
ates. 

Preselected Pilots vs. Preselected Variables 

Most research in ACMPM falls into one of two approaches. One approach 
f'e.i^., Kelly et al., 1979) first preselects pilots high or low in overall ACM 
proficiency, on the basis of instructor ratings, s^' lator performance, or 
past TACTS records* These two groups are then contrasted on the 'basis of a 
large number of specific performance measures. Measures that differentiate 
the two groups are prime candidates for the PM scheme. The second, and more 
common approach, preselects a limited number of specific variables for possi- 
ble inclusion into the PM scheme and then tests them for relative reliability 
and validity across a wide range of pilot proficiency levels. 

Air Combat Maneuvering Simulator (ACMS) vs , TACTS 

Ideally, the design of ACM simulators and their associated PM system is 
preceded by development of a PM system validated on the TACTS range itself, 
•unfortunately, none of the existing Navy ACMSs have benefitted from a TACTS 
PMS. Thus, ACM simulators have been recently used not only to develop ACM 
PMSs for use with the simulators themselves, but also as a major approach for 
developing a possible PMS for TACTS. Through an iterative process, there will 
evp'itually be developed a set of measures common to the ACMS and TACTS. 




In addition to Che obvious benefits of increased safety and economy in an 
opertaional training area traditionally characterised by high risk and high 
cost, ACMSs allow pilots to experience a wide variety of tactical situations 
and gain more practice with these situations than is currently possible on the 
TACTS. Tnus, with the ACMS, it is feasible to actively control training •ex- 
perience and to achieve repeated measures of performance data - both of which - 
are essential for PMS development and extremely difficult with the TACTS. The 
only systematic attempt to develop an ACMS PMS with the Navy is just begin- 
ning, with the 2E6 at Oceana, under the direction of the HFL.^ 

FUNCTIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR AN ACMPM SYSTEM 

In view of the above described limitations of original TACTS PM, the re- 
cent FPT message stating the need to develop a PM system for use with the 
TACTS, and the tremendous potential value of TACTS performance criteria, it is 
clear that functional requirements for a PM system should be identified. As 
indicated previously, a system of ACM measurement is yet to be deve^loped. 

The purpose of this section is to ident i f y • severa 1 psychometric, training, 
and user f eas ibil i ty requ irement s that must be met for a PMS to be developed. 
These functional requirements will be briefly described using two emerging 
TACTS ACMPMSs. Both systems use the original TACTS ACMPM as a basis for elab- 
oration. Both emphasize highly automated methods to manage the TACTS out- 
puts. It IS not intended to comprehensively compare the two or to recommend 
either one or the other PMS. If anything, both systems are recommended for 
further development. They were chosen to illustrate ^MS requirements because 
they are the only systems that: (1) have .been under development for sej/eral 
years; (2) meet many of the requirements identified below; (3) have a consid- 
erable body of technical documentation available for evaluation; (4) are 
familiar to operational users on both coasts; and (5) have been accep^d or 
implemented to some degree on both coasts. These two P.ISs will be briefly 
described below. 

The Readiness Estimation System (RES) is an automated, off-line and time- 
based measurement system under development that cont inuotis ly calculates the 
relative positional advantage/disadvantage of the fighter aircraft at a speci- 
fic point in the engagement. It provides useful data for envelope recognition 
plus tactics and maneuvers. Plotted data provide information related to both 
time history, and time in envelope which is not available on 



^There are two other emerging and continuing Air Force ACMS PMSs - one 
called Tactical Space (TACSPACE) under 'joint AFHRL/HFL sponsorship (Kelly et 
al., 1979), and one called the Good Stick Index (GSI) developed by Coward et 
aK ( 1979 ). 

^^The Fleet Fighter ACM Readiness Program (FFARP) generates the "Blue 
Baron" reports that summarize individual squadron performance data taken di- 
rectly from TACTS output. The FFARP is a relatively structured and concen- 
trated three-week syllabus of ACM sorties on the TACTS. It is conducted an- 
nually by an adversary squadron- FFARP exercises, until recently, were 
limited to east coast TACTS, The FFARP analyses are regarded herein as an in- 
complete system of PM, primarily because they contain most of the limitations 
of the original on-line TACTS ACMPM. They do provide valuable hardcopy record 
of data manually retrieved from the TACTS. However, squadron feedback from 
FFARP exercises is'^current ly taking in excess of two weeks and the performance 
results are costly to^^nerate. 
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Che original lACFS. Tht. KES was developed by Simpson ( 1976 ) and Simpson and 
Oberle (1^77).^^ 

The Performance Assessment and Appraisal System C PAAS ) is an automated 
off-line system under development to provide a systematic ACM pertormance 
debrief, including computer graphic formats, mu 1 t i p le- re f e renced standards of 
oerformance, diagnostic analyses of ACM subtask, and squadron pe r f orman. e ^ sum- 
Jr.aries. It can be described as an information management system. PAAS is 
presented m more detail by its developers in a separate paper in tb-ese pro- 
ceedings (Ciavareili, Williams, & Brictson, 1981}. 

Psycnome tr i c Requirements 

Psychometric requirements are the traditional and necessary ones that es- 
tablish the statistical soundness of a measurement system. They represent an 
application of the more general requirements for any neasurement system to 
human performance measurement* Several specific requirements are identified 
be low. 

Objectivity . Objective raw data indicators of performance, routinely 
available from TACTS, are the foundation for the two emerging TACTS PMSs. 
Without objectivity, there is no system of measurement because evervone is 
free to construct his own subjective "system". Since the TACTS can provide 
objective criteria, long lacking in both selection and training of military 
aviators, North and Griftin (1977) refer to the possibility of FACTS as an 
"ultimate" criterion for evaluation of naval aviator selection variables in a 
highly realistic, advanced training environment. Similarly, since scientists 
are no longer limited to instructor or peer ratings to assess trainin)^, some 
researchers (Ciavareili ^ Brictson, 1978) have referred to the TACTS PM capa- 
bilities as the dawning of a "golden age" m operational training PM. 

Rel lability . Objective measures must be reliable. Reliable performance 
m-asures provide the consistency and permanence necessary for syst*-m stahili- 
C/. Although there are several methods for measuring reliability, one mcsL 
api^rupriate for ACM training is temporal reliability. If, e.g., enemy air- 
craft'visual identification (VXD) accuracy is a reliable measure, a particular 
pilot should be equally proficient (or non-prof ic lent ) at the VllJ task across 
several recordings of VID performance. Thus, reliability is the basis for the 
diagnosis of consistent pilot trends in per f .-rmance - Diagnosis uf individual 
pilot performance allows corrective action of substandard performance through 
ind. - vdual i.zed training. Unfortunately, neither the RES nor the PASS have 
docamented the reliability of the measures in their PMS . The major limitation 
to reliability determinations has been the typically small number ot repeated 
measures of performance available for specific aircrews using the TACIS. 

Val idi ty . System validity exists only if the measurement variables are 
me.iningful / VID performance, e.g., gains its meaning only through its corre- 
lation with other /ariables, regardless of how consistent or reliable VID 
performance might be. VID correlates with air combat engagement success, hoth 
J. cording to tactical doctrine (NFWS) and empirical res^-arch tests of actual 



Ha major modification of the RES, called th.^ Readiness Index^ Factor 
RIFj has been made by operational aircrew members at the Ocf-ana TACTS. The 
RIF IS currently under evaluation by the HFL as a performance meastirement tool 
f3r 'jse in a study -xamining the transfer of training from an ACM simulator 



' to the TAC rs , 



perfomance on r.he TACTS (Brictson et al., 1977 ; Ciavarelli, Bri':r.son, oi 
Youru?, 1^7^^. T^uis, the VXD subtask measure has predictive validity .^s it oan 
predict ACM ^>Ui: 'uss. 



Concurrent validity is present when one perfonnance measure correlates 
with other perf ormanv^c measured concurrently (or nearly concurrently) in 
" inie- For H.<a-ple, a fighter pilot is twice as likely to t;et a V ID on the 
TACTS if he has gotten radar contact than if he has not ^Ciavarelli ^.'t al., 
19Sj^. Confirmation of such sequential probabilities between AC^l subtasks is 
also in a^^reement with tactical doctrine. 

fVn AOIPMS lb not completely valid without content validity, which exists 
when tne performance measures are inclusive or at least representat i ol the 

tisk. Ihus, a thorough job analysis of ACM is required to ensure that the 
z^i^ri ow.d^ce meisures selected represent the kinds of subtask content rt_quired 
for ACM engagements. Although the RES has very little predictive or concur- 
^^•nt viiiaiL/ documentation available, it is strong in content validity be- 
cause It toe uses its measurement system on the maneuver mg task ^ ACM ; which is 
aniforml/ regarded as the most visible and dramatic content of air-to-air com- 
bat. 

Sensitivit/. A measurement subsystem is sensitive to other subsystems o!: 
tr.e over ill training system. If there is a PMS , it is, by definition of a 
system, interrelated with other subsystems. A system of ACl performance mea- 
sures, tnererore, will be sensitive to changes in other TACTS subsystems such 
J 3 aircrew, instructors, weapons, etc. To illustrate, the PA AS measures are 
nignly sensitive to differences in commonly acknowledged aircrew proficiency 
levels between fleet operational squadrons and the typically more experienced 
fleet reserve fighter pilot squadrons (e.g., Ciavarelli et al., 1980). Simi- 
larly, differences in thrust to weight ratios and wing loadings ot different 
aircraft ^re routinelv reflected in the RES metric. 

*^\ialitv ^"ontrol. A svstem of measurement doc. not admit as input djta 



"ni" d^es not meet certain qtial ity of raw data requirements. Onlv thr-^ac^i 
5 ; ^ r -a t i filtering Ji i np u t does a system main t a i n its c h a r ai. t e r i s 1 1 c i nd 
recogn iza t)le features. Moreover, such quality control is necessary to acnie/e 
reliability, validity, and sensitivity of the PMS. Both the ?AAS and rhe R7.S 
have quality (.(jntrol procedures for data entry into rhe PMS. 

Tr lining Requirements 



Training requirements f jr a PMS are those spec if icallv appropriate lor use 
in training applications. They are met most completely when the abeve p syc ho- 
me iric requirements have been met. 

De scr i t i ve . A system of measurement should, at minimum, provide a c^m- 
: Iett_ description of relevant performance. The R:lS , e.g., traces cont ira.i* '^is 1 y 
tie uianeuvering skills of rhe pilot over the course of an engagement. 

"viliitive. In order to standardize training, it is necessary to eval lat/,' 



O'-rformance m terms of established standards of performance. Common stan- 
dards against which individual perfonnance may he gauged are a necessary part 
of a PMS. \t least two kinds of standards are required to fully evaluate ACl 
perf orruince . C r i t e r io n-re f ere need standards are based on an absolute 
reference ooint th it represents the criterion performance to be reached Hy 
iLr:riW member^. ^-^:>r example, tactical doctrine prescribes mi'^ile enveb>pe 
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boundaries outside of which missile launches would be classified as errors. 
It is possible no compare directly tactical envelopes (the criterion) with 
actual shots (placements) taken in TACTS to verify that shots were within the 
prescribed boundaries. 

Since all pilots Jo not always meet criterion on all ACM subtasks, it be- 
comes necessary to describe the variability of/ performance on different sub- 
casks. Mora-referenced standards describe^, t+Te average or normative perfor- 
aunce, regardless of preestablished criterion levels. Normative performance 
is described essentially by using group averages with a second statistic rep- 
resenting variability of individual performance around that average. For ex- 
ample, tactical missile envelope boundaries can be compared to normative en- 
velopes based on empirical data taken from the TACTS. One practical use of 
normative standards is to develop criterion standards from them. DeLeon 
(197 7), e.g., suggests that training to gain incremental increases in air-to- 
air combat skills above the average skill levels is more reasonable than try- 
ing to train everyone to be an ace. Both kinds of standards have been devel- 
oped for some subtasks (cf., Ciavarelli et al. , 1980). Ideally, users will 
soon be able, via automated PMS features, to select and create their own per- 
formance norms for various TACTS operating conditions. 

Diagnostic. A PMS provides the opportunity £ol self-correction on Lue 
basis of performance ^eedback. The system provides enough detail in its diag- 
nosis of tasks or subtasks that the individual can recognize those specific 
oehaviors that are not currently meeting established standards. The RES was 
no': constructed to be diagnostic of individual aircrew tasks but to represent 
the overall level of aircrew readiness. The diagnostic capability for PAAS is 
just now beginning to emerge. 

Remedial. A PMS not only informs an individual of his skills (i.e., diag- 
nosis), and the level of skill achievement (i.e., evaluation), it also identi- 
fies specific corrective actions in the event that remedial action is neces- 
sary. Neither PASS nor RES provides remedial training currer.tly. 

Timely. To maximize the self-corrective feature of a PMS, feedback should 
be as rapid and as continuous as possible. Because the PASS and RES are off- 
line systems that cannot operate while TACTS training is in progress, neither 
I'MS provides immediate ACM feedback after an ACM engagement. However, both 
systems can provide extensive feedback within 24-48 hours. 

'Jser Feasibility Requirements 

'Jser feasibility requirements are essential to a PMS because if they are 
not T.et the "system* will not be used. These requirements basically deal with 
th^^ operational user^s cost, ease, and overall accepti=»bi 1 i ty of operating the 
PMS. They are even more specific than the training requirements illustrated 
ibove because they apply to ACM training in particular and the feasibility 
I s u s a s s o c Lathed with that specific application. 

Af ford ible . At this point , both the PAAS , and part icularly the RES , re- 
^aire an analyst to process and interpret the perfonnance feedback from the 
PMS, Before either PMS gain^ long-lasting use, it will be necessary to mini- 
:niZH those costs which support the system. 

■Xdap table. Changes induced by system ^^rowth, and changes in imer n^^eds, 
including chani^es in training, must not aibrupt the basic operation of tTre 



PMS. Design modularity is essential. Thus, it should not be essential to 
continue measuring out-of-date variables in order to add a new and necessary 
measurement variable. Likewise, it should not be essential to eliminate still 
useful variables in order to drop an old and now unnecessary variable. The 
PASS, and to a lesser extent, the RES, *-e modularized so that they will not 
lose their system status due to system th. 

Automated . Much ot the data available to ar,ers of rhc TACTS ^re 

only available with a great deal u .al extraction efforts • Since instruc- 

tor and student workload can prevent use of otherwise valuable performance 
feedback, both che PvES and PASS are automated. 

Manageablt^ . Designers of the PMS should reduce the nuniber ,.f Lt.n-dba.:k 
Variables to those required for meeting behavioral training objectives. Tlie 
data flooding referred to earlier is evidence of the confusion that a PM s/s- 
tern serves to reduce. The PASS and RES share a significant advantage in this 
respect, 

Acct:;sslble . For performance data to be used, they must be easily accessi- 
ble by the user subsystem that interacts with the PMS subsystem. An ideal PMS 
makes it rather simple for users to both enter and retrieve performance data. 
The PAAS, in contrast to the RES, was designed especially with accessibility 
in mind, by incorporating a number of "user friendly" computer features* 

Mon- Interference with Training . Both PMSs are currently orf-line because 
their on-line operation would require dedicated TACTS computer time which 
would decrease the amount of already scarce ACM training time. Altliough the 
ultimate goal is to gain on-line PMS capabilities, off-line proces-^ing is trie 
only currently feasible alternative. 

Acceptable . Acceptability is an umbrella term for all user re nir iients 
that determine whether TACTS users will, in fact, be motivated to use ^':e 
PMS. ror example, the RES, a PMS with a great deal of technical merit, '-.a^ 
undergfjne major modifications at Oceana, partly because it was not easil" m 
derstood or used. Without user acceptability, even a well-validated anc i-w 
cost PMS has no value. Thus, certain ACMPMS features that have more to d^, 
with motivational than instructional capabilities per se are required ^or ac- 
ceptability. Motivational factors that impact system utilization include user 
choice of alternative graphic display formatting of performance feedback, pos- 
sibility for instructor override and flexible use of automated PMS, admini-,- 
tratlve record keeping assistance to the instructor by the PMS, privacy rodiw^i 
of performance results, etc. 

CON'CLUSIOMS: TACTS TECHNOLOGY AND HUMAN PERFORMANCE MEASHREMKNT 

Without question, the TACTS is an impressive application of state-of-the- 
art technology in airborr»e instrumentation and tracking, coraputer-generfe ted 
simuLitioh of weapon launch outcomes, video tape playback of voice tra^i^mis-- 
sLons and graphic portrayal of flight history data. Equally impressive, how- 
ever, is the conclusion that the TACTS was developed and is currentlv operated 
without the benefit of a system of performance measurement. This conciu^l^in 
is based on sc-veral observations: (1) identification of several li^i^atio^s 
in the TACTS capabilities for training; (2) a recent '''^larch l^'M) nav.il 
message from the PPT for air com^^t training that an ACMPMS was needed: (3^ 
recent attempts by operational users of the cast co.i-,t TACTS facility to 
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Jeveiup flitMr own PMS; and (4) a niismar.ch between the original TACTS PM scheme 
and a set of psychometric, training, and user feasibility requirements for a 
PM system (PMS). 

In terms of the three original requirements leading to development of 
TACTS, the third requirement, for safety and economy of training, has been 
achieved. Fultiliment of the second requirement, for a performance debrief 
capability, depended in large part on the development of a PMS and, therefore, 
hdS been onl> partially achiever^ . The first requirement, for missile envelope 
recognition training, is difficult to. evaluate because there is not one 
envelope, but multiple envelopes to. be learned for different missiles and 
aircraft capabilities. In addition, there is no completely uniiorm agreement 
a-i to the "proper" tiring envelope for a specific missile. Thus, it is not 
surprising that several systematic samples of launch data obtained on the 
TACTS indicated that even experiencea pilots often fire outside of prescribed 
doctrinal missile envelope limits (Ciavarelli, Narsete & Bric^son, 1981). 1^ 
Such variability in performance is in part due to the lack of a PMS for 
standardization of envelope recognition training. 

The theme for this symposium was, "Is advancing technology ignoring human 
performance in aviation systems?" It would appear that with the development 
of the TACTS instrumentation technology, there was no parallel development to 
provide a PMS to support that capability. This apparent "oversight" is a lit- 
tle easier to understand when one considers the almost mind-boggling complex- 
icy of trie ACM task and the fighter mystique which is the cultural heritage 
associated with ACM. In addition, during production of the original TACTS, 
there was not available a well-developed PMS that could have been further de- 
veluped . 

It was suggested that there are several viable approaches to the measure- 
ment of TACTS performance. Two promising and emerging systems of ACMPH were 
described and used to illustrate a set of functional requirements for a PMS. 
Fulfillment of these requirements will provide valuable performance criteria 
tor a number of different purposes, including maximization of the training ca- 
pabilities of the TACTS, and will allow the "golden age" of operational per- 
lormanee measurement to mature. 
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^A second major reason is that TACTS users uo not generally use the 
tive available envelope recognition training modes which vary progressively in 
level or difficuit> and amount ol teedback provldea. The strong preference is 
to use mode tive which is the most realistic and challenging one. A third 
si/,ni f iiant reas{^n is that the TACTS provides very little enveiopi* recognition 
pr,iffi.i- tor an^ particular aircrew. Access to the range is high]> competi- 
five_.. Dtifint, TACTS, the engagements are usually no more than several for each 
iir r*jw ind engagements typically last less than a few mint^tes. Users (e.g. 
Carter, 1979) [..uint out that the recognition skill is 
re pet ' i v<^' expo mi re Ka poss i hie t iri ng s ituat i ons ( p - 
fffort prinr to TACTS development to identity 
{ apahi I it les would almost certainly have t,onrludeu r 
wr.uld hr needful r i, supplement practice on the 7ACTF . 
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ABSTRACT 

The Navy's Tactical Aircrew Combat Training System (TACTS) 
provides the sophisticated instrumentation required to obcam 
m- flight measures of air combat maneuvering (ACM) performance. 
Empirically based performance assessment methods have been 
derived using measures from TACTS. Results of this research 
have been used to develop a measurement framework which may be 
appropriately applied to estimate overall air combat training 
effectiveness as well as to provide diagnostic performance 
analysis of air combat tasks. Clearly, the availability of 
such objective pciformance data provides unique opportunities 
for research validation in the aviation psychology field. In 
addition, performance assessment methods thus far developed 
have been incorporated in an automated measurement system 
called the Performance Assessment and Appraisal System (PMS). 
PAAS provides performance based training feedback to opera- 
tional aircrews in the form of computer generated graphics. 

INTRODUCTION 

The selection and training of military aviators, and problems asso- 
ciated with the acquisition and retention of f lying skill have occupied 
aviation psychologists for over 30 years. A major difficulty encounter- 
ed III this lin*^ of research has been the tl^ck of objective performance 
criteria against which to validate ongoing research in aviation selection 
and training. Obtaining satisfactory criterion measures emerged as a 
significant research problem early in aviation psychology's history, 
f-or example, the principal investigator of the World War 11 Army/Air 
force aviation selection program concluded in his study that "obtaining 
satisfactory criterion measures was the most fundamental and difficult 
problem in tne Army's aviation psychology program" (Thorndike, 194':', 

p. :9). 

In a more recent review of the aviation criterion measurement pro- 
hicrn \orth and Griffin (1977) coticludc that obtaining valid and reliable 
.ritci i jn nieasuro*^ is still a primary problem in aviation psychology today. 
In this same review, North and Griffin also state that advancements m 
technology, such .as the Navy's Tactical Aircrew Combat Training System 
(TACTS) "have the potential to identify and reliably measure relevant 
, . . human attributes which may provide more accurate and valid predic- 
tors of aviator operational performance" fp. 50). 
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Traditionally, the use of instructor ratings has provided the pniy 
means to evaluate the utility of aviator selection methods and to'^-^sti- 
mate aircrew training progress and proficiency. The availability of in- 
flight data from instrumented ranges like TACTS offers the possibility 
of replacing sabjective evaluation techniques, commonly used in aviation 
training, with an objective m-fli^ht measurement approach (Ciavarclli 
S Brictson, 1978) . 

TACTS 

The recent growth of computing and instrumentation systems, exempli- 
fied by the Navy's Tactical Aircrew Combat Training System (TACTS), and 
various instrumented flight simulators, has permitted the use of in- 
flight performance measurement systems. The TACTS, formerly knowii as the 
Air Combat Maneuvering Range (ACMR) , is a sophisticated training facility 
now in use to train fighter aircrews in air-to-air combat. The system is 
presently being expanded to train other combat missions as well, e.g., 
air-to-ground bombing and electronic warfare. TACTS provides data dis- 
play features which greatly enhance air combat debriefs, and provide a 
rich source of continuously recorded quantitative data. Design features 
of TACTS include real-t ime^,tracking of aircraft, video tape playback of 
flight history data, and computer generated weapon launch outcomes 
(NASC, 1975). 

The principal advantage of TACTS is that it uses operational air- 
craft in a specified airspace which fly highly realistic mock dog fights, 
while results of these air combat engagements are monitored and recorded. 
TACTS provides researchers with a rare opportunity to obtain objective 
"on-the-job" measures of air combat performance. Working under contract 
to the Naval Aerospace Medical Research Laboratory and the Naval Training 
Equipment Center, we have seized this opportunity to develop and apply 
operational measures of air combat performance (CiavareUi 5 Williams, 
1980); 

Meosu r e ment Rese arch 

Mthough advanced instrumentation uy TACTS has provided the poten- 
tial for enhanced debrief through its playback feiftures, the system was 
not designed to accumulate, process, and retrieve information required 
to determine statistical performance trends which are required to develop 
Mr Combat Maneuvering (ACM) performince criteria. Furthermore, TACTS 
data outputs are by and large based jupon engineering considerations for 
providing aircraft tracking, cockpit instrument, and weapon launch data. 
These particular TACTS outputs are essential to monitoring 1 ive air com- 
bat and for playback of ACM engagements flown, but do not in any sense 
represent a systematic measurement framework (Ciavarelli, Pcttigrew, 
Brictson, 1980). 

TACTS outputs are essentially raw data, and represent (at best) 
j potential candidate measures for application in the development of TACTS 

performance criteria. For TACTS to realize its full potential as an air- 
crew training and performance assessment system, statistically valid and 
reliable performance criteria must be developed. The next section of 
this paper outlines a technical approach to the development of air combat 
performance criteria. 
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METHOD 

Prc\ lous Research 



Detailed descriptions of research methodology have been presented in 
a senes of technical reports, and can only briefly be summarized here, 
in our first report (Brictson, Ciavarelli, 5 Jones, 19/7) an analytic 
framework for conducting criterion measurement research was discussed. 
This analytic framework described the TACTS as a system which includes 
aircrews, instructors, aircraft, weapon s, missi on and operating environ - 
ment , Our techrTical apprpach calls for obtaining performance measured 
within a system framework which identifies the above TACTS elements, 
defines the training mission and the operational environment, and pro- 
vides measurement methods sensitive to the influence of variance identi- 
fied m the total TACTS system. Each set of performance data collected 
on TACTS is described and referenced using this systems framework (i«e,, 
training mission, system elements and operating environment), so that 
performance variations can be related back to specific elements and op- 
erating conditions. If desirable, the combination of elements (air- 
craft, weapons, aircrews, etc) and the training mission can he system- 
atically controlled to assess their influence on system performance. 
Most recently, we have developed computer software archicecture based on 
our initial systematic framework for organizing performance data under 
relevant system variables* Using this computerized data base, a re- 
searcher can select and test subsets of performance data by specifying 
aircrew, aircraft, weapon , mission and other specific variables, 

A second technical report (Brictson, Ciavarelli, Pettigrew, 5 Young, 
19"8J described measurement criteria and assessment methods for evaluat- 
ing Navy aircrew missile envelope recognition performance. Two generic 
measurement methods were used to assess aircrew performance in missile 
envelope recognition. First, a criterion referenced assessment method 
was applied to score missile launch success (% hits) and to compute task ^ 
accuracy measures (error from prescribed missile launch boundary). A 
pilot must fire his weapon within this prescribed boundary to obtain a 
hit, and the distance from a proper launch^ window can be used to compute 
task accuracy (error scored) measures. Second, norm referenced measures, - ) 
based on empirical data (mean ± standard deviation), were used to eval- 
uate pc^rformance related to group standards. 

A combination of norm referenced and, criterion referenced measures 
have been proposed for other specific air combat tasks, i.e., radar 
search and acquisition, visual search and acquisition, tactics and maneu- 
vers, etc. (Cia\arelli, Pettigrew, S Brictson, 1980). 

Another technical report (Ciavarelli, Brictson, Young, 1979) repre- 
sent., a synthesis of the above research methods, and also presents newly 
introduced methods for evaluating performance results on other critical 
air combat tasks. Measurement methods for assessing performance on 
- search and locate tasks (initial radar an^l visual contact with an adver- 
.^ary) and methods for scoring overall engagement outcomes are discussed. 
A preliminary measurement system has evolved and is based on an integrat- 
ed set of >erformance measures related to overall air combat success 
(win, loss and draw statistics). Methods developed thus far have concen- 
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t rated un the use of measures related to discrete air combat tasks such 
as radar and visual acquisition, weapon envelope recognition and engage- 
ment outcomes. ' Additions to this initial measurement schema are planned 
for the immediate future and include measures related to air combat man- 
euvering tasks. For example, air combat maneuvering (ACM) engagement 
state models (Simpson S Oberle, 1977) and algorithms for measuring energy 
maneuverability performance (Moroney et al, 1979) represent two possible 
additions in the final formation of an overall ACM measurement system.* 



Me a s u r eme nt F r amewo r k 



Figure 1 shows a simplified air combat maneuvering (ACM) sequence. 
ACM mission phases are written at the to£ of the figure, while critical 
points o^f measurement arc indicated m boxes . Solid boxes represent 
points for which we now have measures available, and dotted bgxes are 
those measurement points which we will be adding during later phases of 
the measurement program. Each of the boxed measurement points further 
represents a s pecific air combat t raining objective . Table I gives the 
short form definitions of these training objectives and also indicates 
their corresponding candidate performance measures. More detailed defi- 
nitions for training objectives and candidate measures are reported else- 
where (Ciavarel 1 1- et al, 1980). 
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Fi^4ure 1. Simplified air combat engagement sequence 
engagement phases and measurement points 
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^Measures for engagement state models are based on obtaining a position 
advantage, i.e., by measuring an aircraft^s proximity to the lethal rone 
of an adversjry aircraft. Measures for energy maneuverability are re- 
lated tu optimizing airspeed for efficient air combat maneuvering, i.e., 
f lying aircraft to its aerodynamic ideal* 
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TABLE 1 

Air Combat Engagement Analysis 



Training Objective 



1. Obtain early RADAR CONTACT 
and lock-on 

2. Determine adversary ATTACK 
FORMATION at 10 n.m. 

3. Obtain early VISUAL DETECTION 
of adversary aircraft 

4. Obtain early VISUAL IDENTIFICA- 
TION of adversary aircraft 

5. Determine ATTACK FORMATION 
at initial pass 

6. Maintain HIGH ENERGY state^ 



7, Gain/maintain POSITION 
ADVANTAGE 

8. Gain FIRING OPPORTUNITY^ 



9. Obtain FIRST SHOT of 
engagement 

10- Obtain FIRST KILL of 
engagement 

II. Lxccute SUCCESSFUL RE-ATTACK 

i:. Execute SUCCESSFUL BUGOUT by 
staying neutral, maintaining 
energy, and completing dis- 
engagement with no friendly 
loss 

15. Obtain favorable EXCIiXNGE 
(EXCH) RATE 

14. Satisfy mission fUTILlTY) 
requirements 

See Moroncy, Pruit> I] Lau, 1979. 
Simpson Oberle, 1977. 



Perfonnance Measure 



Interaircraft RANGE at radar 
contact 

QUANTITY and POSITION of enemy 
aircraft 

Interaircraft RANGE and SUCCESS 
RATE (%) over engagements flown 

Interaircraft RANGE and SUCCESS 
RATE (%) over engagements flown 

QUANTITY and POSITION of enemy 
aircraft 

INDICATED AIR SPEED and ALTITUDE 
(ener^ package) 

% or proportion of engagement in 
OFFENSIVE, DEFENSIVE states 

TIME and/or % in envelope or 
FATAL OFFENSIVE state 

Elapsed TIME and % first shots 
Elapsed TIME and % first kills 



Iterate 6-10 above 

% NEUTRAL, INDICATED AIRSPEED 
and ALTITUDE, « LOSS at bugout 



RATIO of fighter to adversary 
kills 

NEUTRALIZE threat aircraft and 
SURVIVE or MINIMIZE losses 




Measurement Valida tion 

iRne preliminary validation Jests of our measurement ^approach have 
been completed and are described in the Results section of this paper. 
More extensive validation procedures^ using multivariate statistical 
'-methods, are planned in order to understand more fully the composition of 
critical ACM tasks, their interdependence, and relationship to successful 
air combat. 

RESULTS 

Research Summary 

Research ic^ults from the aforementioned studies are far too exten- 
sive to report here in any detail. Vie have, however, selected some . 
exemplary findings to illustrate -some key concepts used in our measurement 
development (Ciavarelli ^ Williams, 1980). A radar controlled (vectored) 
air combat engagement, such as those flown on TACTS, can be conveniently 
analyzed into a best and worst case situation, A best case situation, 
according to Navy tactical doctrine, calls for a fighter aircrew to obtain 
an early radar contact, followed by an early visual sighting (Tally Ho). 
Once the adversary is sighted, the fighter pilot maneuvers his aircraft to 
obtain a first shot opportunity and a quick "kill." Conversely, in the 
worst case situation both radar, tally, and first shot opportunity are 
lost"-and most likely the. fighter (friendly) aircraft is "killed.^' Fig- 
ure 2 illustrates the best and worst case situations for an air combat 
engagement. The best and worst case comparisons are somewhat analogous 
to a gunfight, or duel, where first sight and first shot improves chances 
of a win. We have tested these doctrinal, or theoretical principles, 
using TACTS data from about 200 air combat engagements. The results of 
contingency tests demonstrated highly significant relationships (p<.001) 
between radar contact and likelihood of Tally Ho, and between first shot 
opportunity and likelihood for winning an engagement. 
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Figure 2. The air combat model: best and worst cases 
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Figure 3 shows the relationship between radar contact and Tally Ho, while 
Figure 4 illustrates the relationship between first shot opportunity and 
win/loss outcomes. Results from this analysis, and other more extensive' 
statistical^tefs'ts, provide evidence of an agreeable match between theory 
(ACM tactical doctrine) and practice (performance results)^ Statistical ^ 
tests, relating theory and practice, represent a small part of the long- 
range effort required ^to demonstrate the validity of our measurement 
approach. ^ 
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A similar research strategy has been used to derive methods for 
assessing envelope recognition performance. Figure 5 shows the applica- 
tion of a criterion referenced assessment method used to evaluate missile 
eni^eiope recognition performance between two groups of Navy aircrews. ' 
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Figure 5. Criterion referenced measures: angle-off-tail (AOT) 
and range error scores for two groups of F4 pilots 
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Envelope recognition task accuracy scores depicted in Figure 5 are based 
on error or deviation from a prescribed boundary (deviat'ion from required 
range and angle-off-tail), hence these particular measures arc criterion 
referenced. 

In Figure 6, an, example of a norm referenced measure is provided. 
Figure 6 presents a polar array of missile fire points plotted in terms 
of range from target (0-12 Kft) and target offset (0''±90''). An empirical 
envelope, based on mean (T) ± one st*andard deviation (o) is superimposed 
on the figure, and used to compa-re performance of these two groups of air- 
crews. The empirical envelope represents the application of a norm refer- 
enced measurement approach. Both criterion'^referenced and norm referenced 
measure^are used by operatibnal aircrews to estimate performance related 
to effective use of weapons. Clearly, an accurately delivered weapon is 
more likely to find its target. Using both criterion and norm referenced 
measures, aircrews are able to evaluate their shooting accuracy respec- 
tively against doctrine and group standards. Research, previously cited, 
has demonstrated that these measurement approaches are useful in discrim- 
inating performance differences among aircrew members of varying skill 
levels in weapon delivery accuracy. 



10 % 
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Figure 6. Missile fire points as function of range and angle-off-tall: 
With norm referenced empirical envelope (x ±la) superimposed 
for two group comparison 

Our ongoing research in air combat maneuvering measurement has thus 
far been successful in establishing a systematic framework for analysis, 
and in selecting candidate ACM measures that make good sense on theoreti- 
cal and practical grounds. Although much work remains to complete a total 
ACM measurement system, and to further validate the measurement process, 
we have already be^un to apply our measurement methods directly to opera- 
tional training. 
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Operational A p plication 

y ' \ 

main thrust of the air combat measurement res'eair.ch program has ^ 
been, and continues to be, the development of valid and reliable opera- 
tional performance criti^ria." A primary application of such performance ^ 
criteria is their use in validating ongoing research related to aviator 
selection, training, and biomedical studies. As the measurement program 
progressed, however, it became apparent that the performance measurement 
methods under development would be 'of immediate benefit to the operation- 
al aircrews using the TACTS. Following an extensive analysis of current 
performance of ^tfavy aircrews using TACTS data, it wasMetermined that • ' 
substantial improvement to training* could be attained only by applying 
' state-of-the-art tr^ining^and performance assessment methods (Ciavarelli 
et al, 1980). A computer .based air combat debrief system was designed 
and a baseline system has already been developed. The resulting debrief 
system, referred to as the Performance Assessment and Appraisal System 
(PMS), incorporates performance criteria and assessment methods developed 
during our criterion, research program. The debrief system is designed to 
accumulate, store, retrieve, and display statistically summaiized perfor- 
mance results from TACTS training sessions. Data are provided to air- 
screws, in an understandable format, for review and diagno5T:ic performance • 
valuation of air combat training progress. A description of fir^t 
design iiK)dule of the PAAS is presented below. 

Performance Assessment and Appraisal System (PAAS) 

Overview . On-site observations made during the TACTS measurement research 
program and verified by data collected from over 300 engagements reveal 
that TACTS train ing*missions and their associated debriefs vary consider- 
ably in training emphasis, content, and quality. Additionally, cumulative 
data is not routinely collected, so tKat performance review of more than 
one mssion at a time is not readily available. Determining ACM training 
progTe^ on TACTS is therefore a time consuming and expensive process in 
which data from many missions must be hand- compiled. On the basis of our 
observations and research, and in response to requests by ACM training 
personnel, we proposed the development of a computerized system called 
tha Performance Assessment and Appraisal System (PAAS), to aid in imji^etli- 
ate aircrew debrief and to facilitate longer term evaluation of training 
^progress (Ciavarelli et al, 1980). 

The program to design and develop PAAS was sponsored by the Naval 
Training Equipment Center on the basis that the P.AAS would be used as a 
training debrief aid in conjunction with TACTS. Research, reviewed pre- 
viously, demonstrated that the air combat mission is a highly structured 
event, and overall ACM success depend^ on success at several critical 
points. With the identification of these phases and empirical results 
from ongoing measurement studies, we were able to move from the research 
arena into applications, and the computer based aircrew debrief program 
was designed. The purpose of PAAS is two-fold. First, it aids in struc- 
turing and standardizing the aircrew debrief by providing feedback for 
only the critical ACM phases identified by our earlier research (see 
Figure 1). And second>training progress can be estimated because the 
^ system stores data from past missions and builds a cumulative data base, 
have developed the first module to be included in the PAAS system 
(Ciavarelli 5 Williams, 1980). ^ 
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The currently completed module. Performance* Assessment and Combat 
Effectiveness (PACE), is designed to provide performance review at the' 
squadron level. Recent improvements to PACE graphic,^ formats have been 
made and these revised computer graphic formats are presented here. In 
addition to PACE, we are currently developing three* more modules to com- 
plete the proposed PAAS system: one module to review individual pilot 
performance (TAD: Training Appraisal and Diagnostics) , another to review 
fleet normative data (NORM: Numerical Operational Readiness Measurement), 
and a third to provide a complete set of operating procedures (SOP: 
Standard Operating Procedures). Figure 7 shows the^ conceptual design c'on^ 
figuration of PAAS, with the now completed PACE module highlighted. Sinc^ 
only the PAW module of the debrief system is complete, we will describe 
this particular module in more detail. 



^ KM Of LP^ 



Figure 7.*^ Conceptual design of Performance Assessment 
and Appraisal System (PAAS) 



Performance Assessment and Combat Effectiveness . PACE ftas been designed 
primarily for use by the squadron training officer to review performance 
of a squadron, as a whole, for key ACM tasks. Missions to be reviewed are 
selected by entering squadron, mission type, adversary aircraft type, *and 
two inclusive dates in response to prompts by the computer. Performance^ 
can be reviewed either on a daily basis, or over a mor^ extended period of 
time. Thus, PACE could be used to review daily^t raining missions flown by . 
the members of a squadron to look for improvements in'training on a day-to- 
day basis, or it could be use^ to compare performance among several squad- 
rons. Performance of squadrons for entire, 4(tfeek-long detachments can also 
be reviewed and compared. Computer graphics feedback is provided by PACE 
only for the selected ACM phases identified in Figure 1. Figures 8-15 show 
some example graphic formats for PACE,^ ^Computer generated graphics for 
other PAAS modules, i.e., NORM and TAD, are currently under development. 
Graphics for these particular modules will permit users of PAAS to make 
both longitudinal and crossectional performance comparisons. In other 
words, comparisons over time for estimating individual training progress 
and comparisons among fleet units will be possible using the completed 
PAilS, A brief description of the PACE module graphics is presented b^ow. 
Similar graphics will be developed for NORM and TAD modules* 




Radar Search and| Acquisition . Navy tactical doctrine specities a 
requirement to quickly locate an adversary through effective x^o of on- 
board radar equipment. An early radar contact provides aircrews with 
essential position data required to facijitate visual acquisition of an 
adversary. Computer graphic information for radar search and acquisition 
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IS providcti at two measurement points, radar c ontact and format xon at H) 
mUes. Measurement points were selected on the basis of bot . analytical 
and empirical grounds (see Figure 1 for measurement framework). Figure 8 
shows performance data format for radar contact^ range. Note that a criter 
ion cut-off tsee dotted line on Figure 8% at 30 nautical miles) can be used 
to determine performance level against a doctrine standard. Figure 9 rep- 
resents graphic data which shows whether^or not aircrews have been able to 
eitahlish the adversary attack formation, i.e,, .vhether they can set one, 
two, or no adversaries on their radar scope. 



NO"* - » 3 



li^ure 8, Radar contact, shows per- Fij^ire 9, Formation at H) miles, 

cent of engagements for shows percent of cngage- 

each radpx: range interval ^ ments in which both, one, 

(nautical miles) 'or none adversaries were 

observed on radar 

Visual Search and Acquisition . An important element- of air combat 
tactical doctrine specifies obtaining an initial visual acquit»»tion as 
early m the ACM engagement as pos^sible. Early detect ion of your a'dvcr- 
sary is essential for determining a plan of attack, i.e., selecting a 
weapon and maneuver to reach opponent's lethal zone. While early jdent i - 
f icat ion is essential because most battle scenarios call for positive 
adversary identification prior to weapon fire. Figtlre 10 illustrates a 
typical graphic fonnat used for performance assessment in visual search 
and acquisition tasks. Graphics for visual detection and close-in attack 
formation are also available on PA\3, but are not shown here because of 
space requ i rement s . 

K 

Ta ctics and Maneuver s. In order to get Withm an adversary's lethal 
zone, "a pilot must first maneuver his aircraft to arrive at the proper 
weapon fire position. Needless to say, an opponent in air combat has the 
same goal. The results of this maneuvering between ACM opponents cart he 
analyzed in terjns of offensive defensive (-), and neutral (oj engage- 

ment states defined in tei^ms of wingline geometry and proximity to an ^ 
opponent's lethal zone (S^impson 5 Oberle, 1977). Also, terminal events 
like the first shot of the engagement and the f irst k>il 1 of the engagement 
can be used to measure performance related to tactics and maneuvering 
tasks. Figure 11 illustrates the application of terminal measures by 
showing percent first shots, percent first kills and their corresponding 
times. Provisions for adding m^fneuver iTig ^'tate measures have been made 
in the design of the PAAS data base. 
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Figure 10. Visual identification, 
shows percent engage- 
ments for each visual 
identification range 
(1,000 ft. intervals) 



Figure 11, First shot, first kill, 
shows percent engage- 
ments and average time 
for first shot and first 
kill 



Envelope Recognition . In order to defeat an opponent during an air 
combat engagement, a pilot must fire his weapon wit^iin the boundaries of 
a launch envelope. As a rule, weapon launch boundaries are specified in 
terms of interaircraft geometry, such as range and angular limits. ^ Weapon 
fire success rates and weapon launch acctiracy pan be determined in term* ^ 
of interaircraft position d^ta available on TACTS, Figure 12 is an ^ 
example qf one graphic format used for renewing envelope recognition per- 
formance^ Success rates fojr three airT.ntercept missiles (AIM's^ are 
shown. Finally, Figure 13 'shows an example of the polar plot format used , 
for determining missile fire position accuracy. Fire position data taken 
from TACTS are plotted according to whether shots are fired on cockpit side 
(hot)' of target or on belly ^de (cold) of target. Also, shots can be 
scored and coded as hits and misses (see Figure 13 for hypothetical data). 
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Figure 12. Success races, shows 
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CONCLUSIONS 

By way of sunuaary, one. system module of th6 Performance Assessment 
and Appraisal System has been completed. This particular module, PACE, 
has been developed for use by the squadron training officer to review 
performance of a squadron at a/feveral mission phases including: radar 
search and acquisition, visuaj sq^ch and acquisition, tactics and man- 
euvers, and weapon envelope recognition. Some of the computer: graphics 
designed for use by operational aircrews were presented, and others are 
underdevelopment. Three more modules', TAD, NORM, and SOP will be inter- 
faced with PACE to complete the PAA'S program. PAAS will ultimately assist 
in performance review and feedback for the individual pilot, for squadfons, 
and for the entire fleet. Although further development* of PAAS is under- 
way, tne PACE system module in its present form is complete and ready fo? 
operational use. ^ 

The development arid application of operational performance criteria 
and assessment methods is an essential requirement fpr effective TACTS 
tiaining, and should be pursued in'other training systems in use. Without 
a valid and reliable means to assess performance there can be no guarantee 
that training is in fact occurring. The' availability of useful operation- 
al measurers, when coupled with developments In microprocessing, represeat> 
an emerging technology (i.e., automated performance measurement) that 
promises to greatly entrance the utilization'of training systems, like 
TACTS, through the appropriate application of perfprmance based feedback^' 

In addition to. the direct applications of TACTS performance measures, 
their potential use to validate ongoing researcl^ in aviation psychology 
has yet to be realized. We are presently undertaking necessary research 
steps to test the validity and reliability of our measures, so' that the 
research community can view^'qur growing data base as a credible source of 
objective ^viat ion criterion measures. 

NOTES: 

The research reported in this paper was completed under Navy contract 
N6I359-77-C-0167 through theNaval Aerospace Medical Research Laboratory, 
and N61339-78-C-0t36 through the Naval Training Equipment Center. The 
opinions expressed here are those of the authors and do not represent 
official Department of the Navy policy. ' 
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Abstract 

Traditional measures of evaluating simulator effectiveness are reviewed 

in relation to the unique needs of general aviation flight simulation. Two 

measures, simulator-related motivation and safety effectiveness at*e suggested 
\ r 

as methods of examining general aviation simulator effectiveness. Simulator- 
s- 
related motivation refers to the type and extent of motivation pilots have to 

i 

use simulators in lieu of alternative methods of training, while safety effecti^ve- 
ness refers to the impact of simulator use on the safety of all airspace users. 
These measures are related to the evaluation of a prototype general aviation simu- 
later, one that combines aspects of a desk-top flight trainer within a popular 
light general aviation aircraft. 



>iHASURES OF EFFECTIVENESS IN EVALUATINgSv PROTOTYPE GENERAL 
AVIATION IN-FLIGHT SIMULATOR 



Flight ;;imulat ion* today is used extensively in all types of aviation 

training, to assist pilots to fly aircraft as diverse as light general 

aviation trainers to complex military and commercial aircraft. This 

popularity is not difficult to explain since simulators: 

...•permit close observation of pilot performance and immediate 
feedback which improves learning; they permit training pilots in 
many types of malfunctions not often encountered in flight; they 
• are safe and permit training independent of weather, air traffic 
and the availability of aircraft; they save'^^uel, ammunition, 
targets, (in military aviation) wear and tear on airplanes and, 
above all, the lives o'l^ pilots (Orla'nsky and String, 1979, p. 9) 

/ 

Technology has allowed simulator fidelity to advance to the point where ^ 

* 

pilots need little or no in-flight training to qualify for command of high 
performance aircraft by reproducing in real time, the motion, visual and 
kinesthetic cues encountered in actual flight ( cf. Huff § Nagel, 1975) As 
Orlansky and String note, although quite expensive, very sophisticated sim- 
ulators can be amortized in as little as nine months, depending on the ex- 
tent of use, by the resultant savings in reduced' in-flight training time* 

Methods of examining simulator effectiveness have advanced as }ij|ve the 
simulators themselves. Provenmire and Roscoe (1971) for example, proposed 
transfer effectiveness (TE) , based on, ba^ic learning principles, to assess 

* simulator usefulness as a trainer. A transfer effectiveness ratio (TER) ^ 

C 

was then outlined to quantify the amount of skill transfer from simulator 
to aircraft. This can indicate the amount of aircraft time needed to 
reach a minimum performance level, following simulator training. If sim- 
ulator-trained pilots require one less hour of flight time compared to 
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aircraft trained pilots for every hour they spend in the simulator, the 
TER would-be one. Orlansky and String (1979) calculated the TER's of 
simulator-trained T5ilots from data reported in 22 studies carried out 
from 1967 to 1977 and obtained ratios from -0.4 to 1.9, with a median 
of 0.M8. This indicates that simulator trained pilots can expect to 
save.-about half an hour of in-flight training fo^ every hour they spend 
in the simulator. Cost-effectiveness of the^simulators , the extent to 
which their use results in cost savings^ can then be calculated, once 
the costs of simulator and aircraft training time arc known. 

In a' later study, Provenmire and Roscoe (1973) examined the incre- 
mental transfer effectiveness ratio flTFR) of flight simulators, based on 
an inverse relationship known to exist between .the amount of prior learn- 
ing and t^e extent transf'^r that will thereafter take place. The 
amount of flight time saved by simulator training can bo expected to de- 
crease with increasing simulator training, as the learner will approach 
asmptote on learning simulator-based flight skills. 

Subjective methods have also been used to evaluate simulator ef- 
fectiveness, often in conjunction with more objective measures of transfer 
and cost effectiveness. These generally employ experienced pilots to judge 
the qualities of flight simulators according to predefined measures, gen- 
erally concerning the realism and fidelity of simulators. As with many 
rating scales, subjectivity of responses can be c^^Jntrol led by the type of 
scale employed. Other design considerations help to insure scales of high 
psychometric quality. 
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Regardless of the methodology, research demonstrating simulator 
effectiveness has been remarkably consistent over the years. As Orlansky 
and String (1979) found, simulators are repeatedly shown to be c^t ef- 
fective substitutes for in-flight pilot training. .In fact, recent research 
demonstrated that only partial fidelity to actual aircraft environments is 
needed for simulators to be shown effective. Trollip (1979) showed that 
low time general aviation pilots can learn .complex instrument maneuvers by 
a computer graphic display of an aircraft instrument panel and an associated 

coijiputer assisted instruction course. Lintern (1980) found that after adding 

K 

minimal visual cues to a Singer-Link GAT-2 general aviation simulntor, flight 
naive pilots can safely land a single engine aircraft . ) 

So consistent is the literature on the training effectiveness of flight 
simulators that some researchers have suggested that future simulator research 
be directed to other, more productive are^s. Ca'^o (1973), for example, argues 
that simulator research and development should stress as muchrthe "organization 
and content of the (pilot) training programs" as well as the hardware and soft- 
ware of simulation systems. Adams (1979) goes so far as to suggest t1iat eval- 
uation of the training effectiveness of simulators is unnecessary as long as 
the particular simulator incorporates the principles of learning contained in 
the literature. He states that: 

a system built on sound scientific laws needs less concern 
with evaluation because a good scientific law produces accurate 
prediction, and when the outcome can be predicted it is redundant 
to conduct an evaluation (p. 717). 

Adams and Caro both rely on extensive research and development in commercial 
simulation in developing their arguments; however, in general aviation sim- 
ulator research and development has lagged behind those areas. This is 
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primarily because general aviation simulators have been used sparingly as 
both trainers and research vehicles in comparison with those used m mili- 
tary and commercial aviation. The demand for general aviation simulation 
training has not warranted he substantial expenditures of effort and 
expense required to develop sophisticated simulators since the cost of 
basic m-f light training was relatively inexpensive. In commercial aviation, 
on the other hand, where a Boeing 747 costs nearly $S,000 an hour to operate, 
annual savings to an airline from simulator use can amount to several million 

dollar's, * 

General aviation, however, is different. No single user will purchase 
a billion dollar fleet of aircraft. Sophisticated simulators, shared by 
many purchasers, are available only to pilots top-of the-linc turbojet aircraft. 
For lower ends' of the general aviation product line, the cost effectiveness 
of development and acquisition has not justified large scale simulator research. 
Although Lintern (1980), Roscoe (1980), and Trollip (1979), for example, have 
demonstrated that high-fidelity simulators are not needed for effective flight 
training, in general aviation the simulators available, while economical, are 
often so unrealistic as to oiscdurage large scale use. Consequently, the average 
personal use general aviation pilot select a method of training has often 
considered most,ly (not insubstantial) economic factors in deciding to use simu- 
lators in place! of in-flight training. For professional pilots, this has not 
been true since simulator costs are borne by other or included within other 
'legitimate business expense.^. Underlying this distinction is that fact that | 
simulator training is voluntary in general aviation and mandatory m military ; 
and commercial aviation. Although Caro, Sheljiutt and Spears (19811 showed 
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that even within the militarv motivational factors can still influence the 
effectiveness of si. jlation training the fact remains that m general aviation 
the more motiAjat lonal fact--:., beyond exclusively economic ones, influencing 
the pilot to use a simulator in place of an aircraft, the more simulators will 
be used. 

As a result, researchers concerned with simulation effectiveness should 
develop new measures to examine that effectiveness as it rckites to the par- 
ticular needs and missions of general aviation. This paper outlines two such 
measures and their application to a prototype general aviation simulator. 

S IMULATO R - RliLATED MOT I VAT ION 

For general aviation, simulator realism is not as important as what that 
realism can be expected to bring about, that is, motivation to use the simulator. 
By extrapolating from findings in military and commercial simulation research, 
general aviation simulation considerations have overlooked the fact that the 
si-ulators themselves must provide motivation to the pilot in order for him or • 
her to use them. While economic factors have been and continue to be major 
issues in general aviation simulator use, unless the simulators themselves provide 
motivation to the pilot, he or she will use them primari ly because they arc less 
expensive than in-flight training. Therefore, when economic factors are no lonecr 
important, the pilot will be less willing to use them." 

This can be portrayed by Figure , which illustrates the hypothesized 
demand curve of simulator use as a function of the cost differential between 
simulator and in-flight training. This differential, expressed as a ratio of 
simulator: in-flight costs, is inversely related to simulator use, i.e., as 
the ratio increases simulator use will decrease, all other considerations .bei ng 
equal . 
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Intrinsic motivation, a psychological construct long used in social, 
industrial and educational psychology, has not been applied to the study 
of general aviation simulation. Yet, while considei^ed a powerful behavioral 
variable in other fields, its influence in simulation research has been 
minimal. It is suggested that, ail other considerations be^ng equal, the 
greater the motivation that a simulator can create for its use, the more 
It will then be utilized. 

The mechanism by which this motivation can be engendered in the general 
aviation pilot is a subject for future research. Simulator realism or fidelity, 
appears to be a reasonable variable. The ijiore realistic the simulator, the 
more it can be expected to be used. Other factors, equally powerful, can also 
be proposed. The extent to which a pilot believes that a simulator will en- 
hance piloting ability in ways that an aircraft cannot anJ the degree to Tvhich 
simulator use is popular among community pilots, are suggested motivational 
variables. Simulator-related motivation will be dynamic according to th^en- 
vironment. However, the natuipe^ of the simulator-related motivation is not as 
important a variable in influertoing simulator use as the strength of that 
relationship. Thus, if the simulator':in-f light eost ratio increases beyond a 
certain point, simulator capabilities, to insure continued simulator use, should 
enhance the motivAJLion of a pilot use it in place of an aircraft. Research is 
needed to examine the nature of s*imulator-related motivation to determine how 
simulators can be developed, and simulator training curricula designed,, to en- 
hance the desire of the general aviation pilot to use a si.nulator as a trainer 
in place of in-flight training. 
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SAFETY HFl-[-.CTIVENI!S$ 

Second and no less important in the consideration of simulator effectiveness 
is the issue of safety. Simulators have long been recognized for their ability 

3 

to safely train pilots in maneuvers which could otherwise jeopardize the safety 
of an actual flight. In addition, as the recent tragic San Diego mid-air col- 
lision Illustrates (NTSB, 1979) two aircraft in the same airspace can and 
sometimes do collide with one another, however renfbte the probability of such 
an incident occurring. Simulator use m place of in-flight training can enhance the 
bafety of all airspace users if for no other reason than because it reduces 
the numbep^of aircraft sharing a given air space. 

The response of the Federal government .to that ii^cident was to restrict 
user access to cro...ed airspace as well as encourage pilots to -pursue' instrument 
flight trainiTig at satellite airports. The FAA has been actively expanding the 
facilities at those airports, an expensive proposition at best and one which 
overlooks the fact that diverted air traffic still poses hazards to other air 
traffic, albeit in different airspace. The extent to which general aviation 
flight simulators, by their ust , can ease the crowding of any airspace should 
be an essential ccT.sideration in examining simulator effectiveness. It is pro- 
posed then tha. "safety effectiveness" be c.sidered along with motivation and 
other measures in determining the utility of flight simulators. 

Safety cf feciiveness is, of course, integrally related to the intrinsic 
motivation the simulator can provide to the pilot. Safety effectiveness is 
directly influenced by simulator-related motivation since the more motivation 
the simulator provides the more one can predict that a pilot will use a simulator. 

V 
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The more the simulator is used in place of in-flighv training the less crowded 
the airspace will be and the siraller the overall likelihood of a collision 
occurring. The determination of safety effectiveness is an attempt to account 
for the effect simulator use will have on overall aviation safety. 

Safety effectiveness is proposed to be a function of two separate but 
related factors: 1) the degree to which pilots gain proficiency through in- 
creased simulator use and 2) the extent to which airspace crowding is reduced 
in a given airspace. This can be portrayed by three variables, injieracting in 
a manner uncertain at present: ^ 

TE = Transfer Effectiveness. 

AA = Change in the number of aircraft in 
a given airspace. 

T = Time spent in a simulator. 
A hypothetical unit, safety ef fecUveness , is proposed to account for the safety 
enhancement accruing to all airspace users by general aviation simulator utili- 
zation. The relationship between simulator use and simulator transfer effective- 
ness has been discussed. The higher the transfer effectiveness, of course, the 
more o le can predict that simulator use will enhance pilot proficiency in an 
aircraft. At the same time, the more a simulator is used, the less time an air- 
craft will occupy a given airspace. Since any two aircraft in the same airspace 
have a probability of colliding with one another, however remote that probability, 
then the greater the number of aircraft in an airspace ,' the higher the overall 
likelihood that any two of those aircraft will collide. Therefore, simulator 
use, by the fact that it occurs in place of aircraft occupying an airspace, is 
enhancing the safety of all airspace users by reducing the total number of air- 
craft in the airspace and the overall probability of an aircraft collision. 
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Of course, many factors enter into the probability of a ground or 
mid-air collision, including aircraft speed and maneuverability, type of - 
radar coverage and air traffic control available to and utilized by airspace 
users, weather and the like. In addition, advanced radar capabilities and 
collision avoidal^ce systems expected to be installed in the near future should 
further reduce the probability of aircraft collisions. But, researchers have 
yet to determine the -role of general aviation simulator use in improving avia- 
tion safety by its reducXion of the number of aircraft in an airspace. 

In addition to reducing air traffic, simulator use increases pilot pro- 
ficiency as a function of its transfer effectiveness ratio. The more a pilot 
uses a simulator or an aircraft, the more proficient he or s}ie can be -oxpepted 
to become and as a result, the greater the enhancement to air safety. The* 
relationship of proficiency to air safety has been recognized to the extent 
that it is incorporated, as minimum pilot flight time for legal flight within 
the Federal Aviation Regulations (14 CFR 61.571. Its relationship to the hypo- 
thesized function, safety effectiveness, needs to be iletcrmined through empirical 
research . 

This research would yield the hypothetical function, safety effectiveness, 
through its determination of the reduced probability of aircraft collisions 
occurring as a function of the reduction of the number aircraft sharing an airspace 
resisting from the simulator use. TKt nature of the rel atiojiship of pilot profi- 
ciency to safety effectiveness is i^eterminate at this point; its ability to be 
quantified, uncertain. Nevertheless, it is expected that this^would have a direct 
relationship to safety effectiveness .^^ Other variables related to general aviation 
simulator use no doubt car have an effect on safety effectiveness. It is hoped 
that the concept of safety effectiveness will stimulate researchers to explore 
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the nature of the relationship of general aviation simulator use to the safety 
of all airspace users, in addition to the pilots using them. 

THE IN-FLIGHT SIMULATOR 
S 

These me^asures were proposed in the evaluat^bn of a unique typt of general 
aviation simulator that was developed by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Admin istr at ioji (NASA). This simulator integrates elements of an inexpensive 
desk top si/hulator, an Analo'g Training Computer (ATC) 610, into a popular 
flight trainer, a Cessna 172. Thir afforded the aircraft the ability to simu- 
late instrument approaches and other instrument flight rules (IFR) maneuvers 
independent of any ground based navaids. The resultant aij^craft is only a 
partial simulator since it does not simulate flight itself only navigational 
features required for instrument flight as well as other simulator capabilities 
such as flight data recording. 

This ability meets seme of the major limitations of most general aviation 
simulators. It provides the sensations encountered in actual flight,- as well 
as the ability to reproduce instrument indications of various IFR maneuvers- 
On the other hiand, the simulator, whi If saving time and therefore expense by 
obviJiting the necessity of entering and sequencing into airport traffic patterns, 
relative to other general aviation simulators would still have poor cost -effective- 
ness, albeit high transfer effectiveness, since it is contained within an aircraft. 
As a result, it could be expected that further research and development to determine 
the applicability and marketability of such a prototype simulator would not be 
undertaken due to the poor expected economic returns. However, other measures 
of' simulator effectiveness could ukcover. benefits to its use. 
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It is suggested that new .methods and concepts" can measure and suggest 
additional- .facets of the simulator's effectiveness. The degree to whi.:h it 
enhances motivation could be measured empirically by observing the extent to 
which and the reaso;»s whypilots would use the simulator in place of alterna- 
tive methods of flight training. From behavioral observ ition then, inferences 
about the motivation 'generated by the simulator can be carried out, particularly 
t in relationship to other factors such as the simulator: in-flight cost ratio, 
aircraft availability and the like. 

The extent of pilot use of the simulator would then directly influence its 
safety effectiveness. This .can only be measured by observing the extent of 
' -pilot utilization of the simulator in comparison with baseline observations 
of the extent of in-f light training use by similar pilots in simi llir .environ- 
ments. 

The in-flight simulator is only a prototype simulator, its development 
unlikely, (lowever, it provided the opportunity to offet a new approach to 
general li'iation simulation that has not been considered by simulation research- 
ers. Perhaps more important, the in-flight simulator pointed to limitations in 
using measures of simu-lator effectiveness not developed specifically for the 
part-icular general aviation context. 

The need to develop new measures of simulator effectiveness is heightened 
by the impact of advanced microprocessor technology on general aviation simulation. 
Already general aviation simulators are on the market providing pilots with compu- 
ter generated visual capabilities. With the emergence of advanced flight displays 
apd all digital systems in state of the art aircraft, the application of this 
technology to other models of the general aviation line can be expected in the 
near future. General aviation aircraft and simulator manufacturers will surely 
capitalize on these advances. At the same time, the general aviation market, 
aircraft utilization and pilot proficiency are changing as a direct result of 
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political and economic forces in operation. The naAire of general aviation 
simulation in the near future is, as a result, uncertain. Researchers must 
be alert to the need to develop new measures to evaluate simulator effectiveness, 
measures thaf can accurately gauge and uncoyer the often subtle effects of 
simulation use.. The result will be increased sensitivity to simulator potential 



and, hopefully^ more unique applications of simulator technology to general 
aviation. ^ ' ' , 
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